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THE OLD NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 





PART II. 


In a former paper in the Dublin 
University Magazine (Oct. 1870), 
will be found a sketch of the early 
history of the Aésir, their primal 
abode in Asia, their forced emigra- 
tion thence under their pontiff chief, 
to whom was afterwards assigned 
the style and power of the god, 
Odin, whose worship he superin- 
tended, the progress of the emigrants 
westwards, and their settlement in 
Sweden. The author of the Zdda 
assuming all this as well known to 
his readers, informed them that 
Gylfa, the sorcerer King of Sweden, 
at the time of the descent of the 
fEsir, paid a visit in disguise to the 
chiefs of the new-comers, in order 
to test their powers whether of a 
secular or spiritual nature. In this 
introduction Snorro copied the plan 
of the “ Vaftrudnis-mal,” which he 
had before him in the Elder Zdda, 
merely changing the personages. In 
the original, Odin, as Gangrad, went 
to sound a gigantic genius; in the 
copy a mere king, endowed with a 
knowledge of magic, tries the abi- 
lities of Odin and his people. 

The Aésir having a supernatural 
knowledge of Gylfa’s designs, lay 
spells on his senses, and instead of 
the rough, unfinished quarters of the 
intruders, he finds a succession of 
regal halls of amazing height, and 
covered with golden bucklers. The 
splendid rooms are filled with parties 
of noble-looking folk, some carous- 





ing, some employed at games of 
skill, and others at military exercises. 
He takes notice of one man near the 
entrance occupying his leisure with 
flinging into the air and catching 
seven straight-bladed and _ sharp- 
pointed swords, and allowing no one 
of them to bite the dust. Contrary 
to ancient custom this prestigeateur 
asks the visitor his name and busi- 
ness. He announces himself as a 
traveller in search of knowledge, 
Gangler by name, and demands in 
his turn, who are these three lords 
sitting on thrones, one placed above 
the other. “He on the lowest 
throne (answers his guide) is King 
Har (Sublime), the one next above 
him is called /Jafnhar (Peer of 
Sublime). the highest is Zredia (the 
Third). Har next demands Gang- 
ler’s business, and, having learned it, 
welcomes him to Asgard, and invites 
him to meat and drink. “ Not for 
that I come,” said Gangler, “ but to 
meet a more able man than myself, 
who can instruct me.” “Your ob- 
ject shall be attained,” rejoined Har. 
“Stand as you are, and propose 
your questions.” 

The framers of the Norse Mytho- 
logy were not distinguished by at- 
tention to correctness of locality, or 
probability of incidents, after obtain- 
ing any data they might demand. 
Gylfa was a mortal man though a 
magician. He is said to have visited 


Asgard; but that city was in Asia, 
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and at the time of his visit, the 
Aisir, its rulers, were somewhere 
in Sweden. We may put the 
heavenly Asgard out of question, 
for even the composers of myths 
nowhere related the visit of a mere 
mortal to heaven before his death. 
But all pagan myths being either 
corruptions of the truths revealed to 
Adam, or wild inventions of unphi- 
losophical minds, it is useless to ex- 
pect causation or consistence in 
them. If Har and Jafnhar and 
Zredia were not added by Snorro, or 
some other Christian poet, they em- 
bodied a dim tradition of the 
Mystery of the Holy Trinity, which 
many believe to have been revealed 
to our first parents. It is weil if the 
answer given to Gangler’s next ques- 
tion was not tampered with by the 
Christian compiler. He asked who 
was the first or the most ancient of 
the gods, and the following expla- 
nations were given by the three 
crowned beings, whom the commen- 
tators are puzzled to particularise. 

“ Him we call A/fader, but in the 
ancient tongue he has twelve names. 
He enjoys eternal life, and governs 
the world, great things as well as 
small. He formed Heaven, Earth, 
and Air. He made man and gave 
him a soul, which shall never die, 
_ €@ven after the body has crumbled 
into dust. All just men shall live for 
ever with him in a place called Zhe 
Ancient, or the Palace of Love and 
Friendship. But the wicked shall 
descend to Hé/a (death), and thence 
to Vifiheim (cloud home), the 
dwelling of the reprobate, which is 
placed in the ninth world.” 

The answer to the next question 
sadly jars on the understanding after 
this fine exposition. Q. “ Where 
was the Alfader before the earth and 
men werecreated?” A. “ With the 
Frost Giants.” Now the Frost 
Giants stood in the same relation to 
the Aésir or beneficent gods as the 
Persian demons, the Jins and Deevs 
to the genii of Orosmanes the Power- 
ful and Good Principle, and what 


business could the Aifader have 
among these evil beings? The 
Manichean system of good and evil 
influences co-existing, and either 
unable to bring the other into com- 
plete subjection, pervades the Norse 
Mythology, and in divers places 
Szemund and Sturlesson introduced 
greater confusion and inconsistency, 
by leavening it with some revealed 
truths. The occasional investing of 
Odin, himself a created being, with 
attributes of the Creator, is a case in 
point. 

Proceeding with the information 
dealt out to Gangler, we find that in 
the centre of the inferior world was 
a great pool, from which issued the 
following rivers—“ Anguish, Enemy 
to Joy, Abode of Death, Perdition, 
Vacancy, Tempest, Whirlwind, 
Roaring, Howling, Abyss.” These 
were flowing long before the earth 
was formed. Their direction was 
northwards, and as they advanced 
farther from their source, they finally 
froze, and the fount being inex- 
haustible, fresh bodies of the unde- 
sirable waters washed the masses of 
ice, and congealed around them. 
The world, or primal chaos, was not 
however, left trusting to this mighty 
mass of ice, the rivers which aug- 
mented it, and the pool which 
supplied the poisonous streams. 
Farther to the south was a world of 
fire, under the charge of the great 
power Surtur, and at first it would 
seem as if the antagonistic things 
were too much divided to have any 
effect on each other. But as the 
huge heap of ice enlarged itself, it 
gradually narrowed the great abyss 
which separated Hell from Surtur’s 
domain, and sparkles and loose 
brands from his flaming world came 
in contact with the pestilent vapours 
which floated over the icy mass. 
Drops of water being thus produced, 
they united and formed the sub- 
stance of the first created being, the 
giant Ymer. In the Zdda this 
wonder is said to have been wrought 
“by the power of Him who 
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governed,” but it is very probable 
that these words were interpolated 
by the Christian scribe. Ymer, after 
the usual stretch of nine days 
devoted to wonder at himself and 
everything round him, a world of 
fire in the south, a world of wretched 
solid coldness in the north, and an 
apparently bottomless abyss in his 
neighbourhood (his lodging must 
have been on the frozen slabs), 
began to find ennui creeping over 
him, and slept away as much of his 
time as he could. During a trance 
a young giant and giantess issued 
from his left arm-pit, and others 
from the soles of his feet. Loneli- 
ness was thus banished, and, better 
still, the colony were under no fear 
of starving. The cow Adumlacame 
to life in the same mode as the 
giant. She supported her own life 
by licking the hoar frost and the 
salt off the rock, and rivers of milk 
which ran from her four teats sup- 
ported the giants. Sosays the story, 
as told by Snorro, but the inventor 
ought to have accounted for the 
presence of the rocks. Up to the 
birth of the giant there was nothing 
to be found but a body of flame on 
the south, a body of icc on the north, 
and a chasm between, at the bottom 
of which there might or might not 
be heard the gushing of the terri- 
ble hell-rivers and the ever-raging 
storms, 

The Evil Giant race have come 
into being, and what sort of a world 
would ensue under their manage- 
ment must ever remain a mystery, 
as a better race soon arose to push 
them from their ice-slabs. The cow 
peristed in licking one particular 
slab or rock, and persisted to some 
purpose too, for a complete being, 
of supernatural qualities, issued on 
the third day from the spot on which 
she had been exercising. This was 
the god Buri (Producer) whose son 
Bor (Produced), being wedded to 
Beltsa, a maid of the giant race, 
three sons, Odin, Vili, and Ve, 
blessed the union. 
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This marriage did not establish 
concord between the giants and the 
godlike descendants of Buri. The 
three sons of Bor, viz., Odin, Vili, 
and Ve, seizing°on Ymer, otherwise 
(Ergelmer or Chaos, slew him, haled 
his body into the Central Void 
(Ginnungagap), and formed earth, 
sea, air, and the heavenly bodies, 
out of his corporation. His bones 
furnished the rocks, his flesh the - 
arable land, his hair the herbage, 
his brains the clouds, and his blood 
was sufficient to furnish fluid for 
rivers, lakes, and the all-encircling 
sea. It also served the good pur- 
pose of drowning all Ymer’s race, 
one only excepted, Sergelmer by 
name. This lucky giant found an 
opportunity to construct a skiff, and 
make his escape. If Semund or 
Snorro did not invent this giant, he 
must have owned his existence to a 
confused tradition of Noah and his 
Ark. Bergelmer’s wife must also 
have been saved, for the giant race 
were continued. The three sons of 
Noah furnished the idea of the first 
three Norse gods, as well as of the 
three sons of Saturn in classic my- 
thology, if the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity, in a misty and degraded 
form, did not originate it. We could 
pass the construction of the globe 
with indifference, but the formation 
of the great empyrean vault from the 
skull of Ymer is too much for us; 
and, indeed, its support by the four 
dwarfs, Austri, Vestri, Northr#, 
Suthri, standing at the four cardinal 
points of the flat earth, has little of 
the sublime about it. The shining ~ 
bodies in the great cupola above 
were volumes of flame wrested from 
Muspelheim (the fiery world in the 
south), and projected upwards by 
the hands of the giant sons of Bor, 
Before that, as is revealed in the 
Vo.uspa, “The sun knew not her 
palace, nor the moon Ais powers, 
nor the stars their appointed places,” 
The earth, as fashioned by Odin 
and his brothers, was flat, with a 
bristling ridge of rocks round it, a 
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defence against the Jofuns or giants. 
Round this defence went the rest- 
less sea, which was again enclosed 
by another circle of rocks, Jotunheim, 
or the Home of the Giants. This is 
our own impression, as the learned 
are not agreed on the subject. The 
notion, however, receives strength 
from the escape of Bergelmer in a 
ship from the newly-created earth. 
He evidently did not embark to re- 
land on the unfriendly soil. So his 
destination must have been the rough 
outside refuge aforesaid. If this 
theory is not approved of, no other 
habitation seems to have been at the 
disposal of the giants but the great 
heap of ice on the north outside the 
earth. For it must be borne in 
mind that the earth was made and 
suspended (we are left in ignorance 
as to how the last operation was 
performed) in the Great Void of 
Ginnungagap, between the flaming 
world of Muspelheim on the south, 
and the immense mounds of ice on 
the north. 

We can trace in the Jotuns of the 
Scandinavian myths, and the Titans 
of those of Greece and Rome, and 


‘ the Egyptian Typhon and his parti- 


sans, relics of the traditions which 
were rife among Noah’s immediate 
descendants, concerning the rebel 
angels, and perhaps the antediluvian 
giants, the offspring of the sons of 
Seth and the daughters of Cain. 
Of course the classic poets and the 
Norse Scalds fashioned on the tradi- 
tional truths a varied embroidery of 
their own invention. 

The earth is as yet without inhabi- 
tants, and it was not the interest of the 
beneficent THREE to leave a scene 
fitted for the enjoyment of rational 
and sentient beings, useless and joy- 
less. Walking by the shore one 
day, they found thrown on the strand 
a splinter of ashwood, and another 
of alder, and taking these fds in 
hand, they formed therefrom a man 
and woman. Life and a soul were 
communicated by Odin ; reason and 
movement by Vili; and the senses 
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and their uses by Ve. The man 
continued to bear the name of the 
tree (Aske), from which he had his 
substance ; the woman that of Zmb/a 
(alder), and in the beginning they 
and their progeny enjoyed lives full 
of happiness on the earth—a dim re- 
membrance of the Mosaic! Paradise. 
It is not easy to ascertain from the 
text whether the place assigned to 
them, Midgard, was a strong fortress 
in the centre of the earth, or the 
whole surface of the land, with its 
bristling defence of rock, inside the 
ocean rim. The creation of man, 
body and soul, by a creature only a 
degree or so higher in being, is not 
very intelligible, but students of the 
£dda must get round such obstacles 
as well as they can. 

The management of space and 
locality by the Scalds, is not very 
intelligible, and Semund and Snorro 
took but little trouble to clear away 
the obscurity which prevailedamong 
their authorities. ‘The Great Ash- 
tree (ggdrasi/), springing up through 
Midgard, is so high that Asgard, the 
habitation constructed by Odin for 
himself and his family (we hear no 
more about his brothers), and the 
other members of the Aésir popula- 
tion, is shadowed by its branches. 
So far that is intelligible , so is the 
throwing out of one root below the 
earth into the inferior region of 
death, Hée/a; and so is the pushing 
out of another under the abode of 
the giants, whether they dwelt 
among the heaps of northern ice or 
among the rocks which confine the 
outer sea. But far from being easily 
understood is the position of the 
third root—viz., under or in the 
neighbourhood of Asgard. If this 
heavenly city is not on the upper or 
convex side of the blue vault it 
must be very little below it, and, 
certainly, just under the topmost 
boughs of Iggdrasil. Now the 
position of a tree’s root up among 
its branches, conveys at best a dis- 
cordant and unsightly image. 

There is another unsatisfactory 
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arrangement in which Bifrost, or 
the rainbow, figures. It is under- 
stood to be the bridge which ex- 
tends from Asgard, high among the 
foliage of Iggdrasil, down to Mid- 
gard, which lies round its stem. 
But every Norse woman and child 
could see that the extremities of the 
bridge rested on the earth, and, 
therefore, it could afford no transit 
from any point of earth to a locality 
high above the clouds. The only 
rational adjustment would be,—As- 
gard in position at the central or 
highest point of Bifrost, and Mid- 
gard where it stands, Then might 
the gods descending from Midgard 
step from the summit of the rainbow 
to a convenient platform on the 
heavenly land, or, more conveni- 
ently still, use a plank connecting 
bridge and domain. The giants 
kept a watchful eye on the beautiful 
medium of approach to Asgard, in 
order to surprise the AXsir at some 
unguarded moment ; but a perpetual 
fire was maintained along its whole 
course, whose red and yellow hue 
scared the Jotuns ; and besides, they 
knew that Heimdal, the Watchman 
( Watch-god does not sound well) of 
heaven was at his post at the land- 
ing-place, and would not fail to 
give them a warm reception. 

Under the root of the Great 
Ash-tree which penetrated into the 
country of the Giants, existed the 
well of Wisdom and Prudence under 
the charge of Mymir, who drank a 
cup of it every morning. By the 
root which ended in the land of the 
fésir, dwelt the three JVorns, or 
Fates,—Urda (the Past), Verandi 
(the Present), and Skulda (the 
Future). An inconsistent incident 
in the daily life of the gods, though 
sublime and beautiful in concep- 
tion, was their daily ride from Mid- 
gard to the well Urda (the Past), in 
Asgard, and there holding council. 
Their course was along the splendid 
arch Bifrost, the gods in their golden 
armour flashing back the sun’s rays ; 
the goddesses, in their rich and 
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sparkling array, colour, and form, 
certainly not selected from a modern 
book of fashions. But what were 
they doing in the morning at Mid- 
gard ? 

The root of the Great Tree which 
penetrated through the abode of 
men into the domain of hell, was 
subject to the continual biting of 
serpents, and four stags were cease- 
lessly careering through the branches 
and gnawing the bark. The Norse 
poets had received the patriarcha. 
tradition of the destruction of the 
earth by fire, and this terrible idea 
had a much stronger effect on their 
minds, naturally disposed to gloom 
by their climate and modes of life, 
than the exhilarating one of the 
Glorious State of the BLEssED which 
would succeed it. The agnarok, 
or Twilight of the Gods, with their 
complete destruction, ever impended 
like a gloomy curtain over their 
mythic conceptions. 

Let us not be here understood 
as ascribing the invention of the 
Norse scheme of Mythology, to 
bards or philosophers born and 
bred in Scandinavia or Iceland ; the 
genuine Aésir, ze, Odin and his 
people, brought it with them from 
some place in the neighbourhood of 
the Black Sea, when disturbed by 
the Romans. The Manchean belief 
prevalent in Persia had made con- 
quests outside, and hence the theory 
of the Co-existence of the Good 
Principle and the Evil One, and 
the inability of either to subject the 
other, or completely obliterate its 
influence. The climate and mode 
of life of the Asiatic colony, after 
they had settled in their new and 
bleak territory, tended to throw an 
additional gloom over their dreary 
belief. 

The reader (we presume one new 
to the subject) has been made ac- 
quainted with Odin, the Ares, and 
Zeus, and Hermes of the Scandi- 
navians in one: Let us look after 
the other personages of the Norse 
Olympus. 
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Frigga was the Juno of the 
Northern Jupiter. She is not to 
be confounded with Freya, the 
Venus of the Scalds. Frigga was as 
benign to women in their sorest 
needs as Juno herself. She knew 
more of the future than any of the 
deities, but was very chary of sharing 
her knowledge with any one. 

Thor, whose business was to 
launch the thunder against evil 
doers, was the eldest and greatest 
son of Odin, and the most dreaded 

gy the giants. When he put on 
is belt of power, it increased his 
strength by one-half, and when the 
most redoubtable inhabitant of 
Jotunheim saw him grasp his ham- 
mer with his iron gauntlet, and poise 
it in act to throw, he was struck 
with terror. His mastery over the 
thunderbolts give him a resem- 
blance to Jupiter, and his intense 
desire ever to hold “battle and 
conflict” with the hereditary foes of 
the sir, give him a resemblance 
to Mars. Thor would wade the 
deepest water; when he chose to 
use a chariot, a pair of he-goats were 
yoked to it. 

The following series of delusions 
practised on Thor, formed a por- 
tion of the Mythic system of all or 
most of the Aryan peoples, and 
have been preserved in the fireside 
stories of Slavonians, Celts, and 
Teutons. They are told in a modi- 
fied shape in the fortunes of “ Jack 
the Giant-Killer,” and in the Irish 
Ossianic legends, ion Mac Cum- 
haill, and his wife Grainne, prac- 
tising them on a red-headed giant of 
Caledonia. 

The god setting out in his chariot 
drawn by two he-goats, stopped the 
first night at a peasant’s house; 
killed his caprine steeds, and in- 
vited his host and his host’s family 
to join him at supper. He also 
directed them to break none of the 
bones, but wrap them carefully in 
the skins. Next day he found one 
of his beasts lame of a hind-leg, and 
would have killed the peasant’s son 
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for breaking the bone in order to 
get at the marrow. This fact must 
have been brought from the east, for 
it enters into the Aryan folk-lore ; 
—see the “Greedy Mason” in the 
Fireside Stories of Ireland. Next 
night Thor and his companions 
slept in a large empty house, but a 
violent earthquake, accompanied by 
a frightful shock being felt, they 
retired to an outer chamber, and 
remained undisturbed. 

Next morning Thorwas awaked by 
acontinuation of the noise,and found 
it was the mere snoring of a mighty 
giant lying near ; that the house was 
nothing but his glove, and the outer 
chamber its thumb. This: terribly 
annoyed his self-pride. The giant, 
who was called Scrymner, made 
part of the travelling company next 
day, and when they all lay down to 
rest, and were supposed to be asleep, 
Thor struck the giant on the head 
or the face at intervals, three mighty 
blows with his hammer. The big 
man merely yawned each time, and 
complained of a leaf, or a bit of 
clay, or the feather of a bird which 
had dropped on him. Thor would 
have been now dismayed if he had 
been capable of fear, Next day 
day they approached Utgard, and 
Scrymner parted company before 
entering the city, comforting Thor 
with the news that he himself was 
only a dwarf in comparison with the 
citizens within. 

New humiliations now waited on 
the god. He found the courtiers 
and king of immense size ; was set 
to eat against one of the inmates, 
and came off victor ; but in a race 
which he tried with another, he was 
shamefully outrun. Being requested 
to lift up a large cat, he was only 
able to draw up her back a little, 
and cause her to raise one paw an 
inch or so. A horn filled with 
liquor was handed to him, and after 
three god-like pulls, the liquor had 
not sunk an inch, To crown his 
chagrin, he was brought to one knee 
in a wrestling-match with a toothless 
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hag, in presence of the whole court. 
He left the city next morning very 
crestfallen, but was restored to self- 
complacency, by an explanation 
made by the king, Usgard Loke 
(Scrymner in disguise), who accom- 
panied him to some distance. “ His 
rival at the board was Fire; it was 
with Zhought he contended in the 
race. The cat was the serpent 
Jormungard ; the liquor which he 
had drunk made the sea withdraw 
several feet from the land, and the 
hag was Death herself.” 

When the explanation came to 
an end, the enraged god would have 
demolished the deceitful magician 
with a blow of his hammer, and 
smashed the walls and gates of his 
city into fragments; but city and 
city’s chief had vanished into thin 
air. This clever giant had been 
killed with the first blow of Thor’s 
hammer, the night before last, but 
it had fallen not on his head, but a 
mighty stone fixed in the right place. 

The beautiful and benign Balder 
of the Scalds, the second son of 
Odin has his classic counterpart in 
Apollo, and his Celtic other self in 
Bright Baal; who was, probably, 
the same with the Assyrian Bel. 
No weakness or vice is attributed 
to this Darling of the A&ésir ; but he 
was too amiable to be spared to 
them, and he was obliged to descend 
to Hela before his time, notwith- 
standing the precautions taken by 
his kindred to avert his fate. When 
we come to speak of the individual 
fortunes and adventures of the gods, 
Balder shall not be neglected. 

Niord presided over the winds 
and waves, being the Irish “ Mana- 
nan, son of Lear,” the patron of the 
Isle of Man, the Roman Neptune, 
and the Grecian Poseidon. Having 
espoused Skada, daughter of a moun- 
tain giant, the pair, when the first 
bloom was brushed off their felicity, 
found they might have done better. 
She did not love coast scenery, nor 
the view of the sea in storm or calm. 
He could not abide in the hills. 
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So, after mutual toleration for a sea- 
son, they separated, and Skada en- 
joyed the chase of the wild beasts 
among the rugged hills. 

The children of Niord were Frey 
and Freya. The last-named is the 
same as the Irish Aoine, the Roman 
Venus, the Grecian Aphrodité, the 
Syrian Ashtaroth, and has left her 
name to the sixth day of the week. 

It has always been a mystery to us 
why the early missioners to Ireland 
should kve allowed the names of 
gods, not worshipped by the natives, 
tc ve given to the days of the week, 
Sunday excepted. They are literally 
Domhnaeh, Lord’s Day ; Dia Luain, 
Monday; Dia Mairt, Mars Day; 
Dia Ceadaoin, Odin’s Day; Dia Dar- 
daoin, Thor’s Day ; Dia Haone,Venus’s 
Day; Dia Sathairn, Saturn’s Day. 
It probably arose from their wish to 
have uniformity in the entire Euro- 
pean calendar, and as they could not 
induce the Teuton peoples, nor those 
of southern Europe, to remove the ~ 
names of their disreputable divinities 
from the days of the week, they were 
obliged to be content with an un- 
desirable uniformity among the west- 
ern Celtz. 

Freya was, in one respect, as cruel 
as her Hindoo representative, Kali. 
She careered in battle-fields among 
the dying, and selected one moiety 
of the expiring heroes for herself, the 
other half she left for Odin. Some 
say that the Danish Frwer, the Ger- 
man Fyau, and the Dutch Vrow 
(woman), are modifications of the 
name of this goddess. 

In her fortunes, Freya more re- 
sembled her Egyptian counterpart, 
Isis, than the classic Aphrodité. She 
was espoused to Oder, and bare him 
a daughter, the most beautiful WVossa, 
after whom everything beautiful was 
named in the North. Oder leaving 
Asgard for a tour through all the 
countries of the world, Freya followed 
him fast and far, and continually 
shed tears of gold, bewailing her 
loss. Isis endured similar sorrow 
in her search after her spouse, Osiris. 
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Ceres was no less afflicted, and her 
wanderings were not less extensive, 
nor less fatiguing, the only difference 
being in the object: of the search, as 
her fatigues were endured for her 
lost daughter. There were several 
other goddesses whose functions 
were not very distinctly marked. 
Two only are represented as virgins, 
namely, Gefiona and Fylla. They 
were kept in countenance by Miner- 
va and Diana in the classic Olympus. 

Among the gods, Heimdal is dis- 
tinguished by his patriotism, and his 
never slumbering watch over the 
safety of Asgard and its dwellers. 
His stronghold is at the point where 
Bifrost touches on the northern 
Olympus, and there he continues on 
the alert night and day. His sleep 
is as light as that of a bird or a hare. 
He can see the distance of a hundred 
leagues in the darkest nights, and 
can hear the grass growing on the 
_ ground, and the wool growing on 
the body of the sheep. When he 
breathes into his bugle the sound is 
heard as far off as the moon. 

In a household tale belonging to 
all the Aryan peoples, the hero is 
assisted by a wonderful group of fol- 
lowers, each possessing one of Heim- 
dal’s supernatural gifts. Our now 
dying-out fireside lore embodies 
many an old myth as well as this, 
but in an altered and degraded con- 
dition. 

There were other gods besides 
those mentioned, but they would not 
repay the expense of many sentences 
lavished upon them. When we come 
to speak of some of the remarkable 
events in the history of Asgard we 
shall probably make acquaintance 
with one or more of them. 

In the sunny south of Europe the 
climate imparted a comparatively 
cheerful spirit into the Pagan system 
which prevailed. The Titans indeed 
gave trouble at the beginning, but 
they were soon subdued,’ and effect- 
ually prevented from doing mischief, 
and as early as Homer's time, say 
900 A.C., Jupiter and his gods and 
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goddesses ate ambrosia and drank 
nectar, without dreading any change 
for the worse in their condition. 
Eschylus, indeed, hints in the “ Pro- 
metheus Bound” that among the 
hidden decrees of destiny there was 
one which boded him evil. The 
idea, however, was not generally en- 
tertained, and people ate, drank, 
made marriages, diligently kept cer- 
tain festivals, some of them of a riot- 
ous or lascivious character, and 
made as much of the present life as 
they could, 

In the bleak north it was not so. 
The severe climate, the long hours 
of darkness, and the life of rapine 
and bloodshed which prevailed, flung 
a darker gloom over the “ grim idol- 
atry” of Scandinavia. The evil 
powers were merely kept in check, 
and in the end they and the benefi- 
cent powers would mutually destroy 
each other. 

Loke was the Ahriman and the 
Typhon of the North, some of his 
proceedings being tinged with a 
spirit of grim humour. The Loda 
of Macpherson was provided with a 
name made up from Loke and Odin. 
We do not remember to have met 
with it in any of the genuine remains 
of the Irish or Scotch Gael, Loke 
belonged, in a certain sense, to the 
ésir, but one of his wives was the 
giantess Angerbode (messenger of 
evil), and their offspring consisted of 
the wolf Fenris, the great serpent, 
Jormundgard, and the queen of the 
dead, Hela. ‘Two of these children, 
in union with their father, were to be 
the destroyers of the gods when their 
“twilight” would arrive. 

Frigga, though most reticent on 
the future destinies of gods and men, 
could scarcely avoid making revela- 
tions of some kind in a matter so 
intimately affecting the general weal. 
So as in many other recorded cases, 
where the restless inquirers into their 
future fortunes did all in their power 
(vainly, however, in nearly every in- 
stance) to frustrate the decree, they 
sent to Jotunheim, and had the bane- 
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ful young triad brought into their 
presence. The serpent was at once 
flung into the sea which surrounds 
the earth, but he soon increased so 
much in size, that, encircling the 
earth’s rim, his mouth and tail came 
in contact, thus illustrating the coup- 
let in the “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” 
concerning,— 

The sea-snake tremendous curled, 
Whose dreadful circle locks the world. 
Hela not exhibiting any very hos- 

tile dispositions, the gods contented 
themselves with her appointment as 
guardian over the melancholy resi- 
dence deep below the earth, where 
all who had the misfortune of dying 
by any but the hero’s death should 
linger out a cheerless existence till 
the end of the present world arrived, 
bringing destruction on men, giants, 
and gods. Hela’s melancholy abode 
consisted of large gloomy apart- 
ments, enclosed by strong gratings, 
whose wires were strong iron bars. 
Her hall was grief, her table Aunger, 
her waiter de/ay, her door the preci- 
pice, her porch weariness, her couch 
leanness and sickness. The half of 
her own person was covered with a 
blue skin, and her countenance was 
fearful to behold. 

The young wolf was kept under 
the eyes of the gods, but his size, his 
strength, and his ferocity, increased 
so rapidly that they began to fear for 
their safety. To ascertain his powers 
they submitted some heavy chains 
to his inspection, asking him if he 
thought he was able to break them. 
He answered they might make the 
trial, and in effect allowed himself to 
be tied up head, body, and limbs. 
But no sooner did he make a vigorous 
effort than his bonds flew in pieces 
like bits of rotten tow. He was not 
unsusceptible to renown for strength, 
and when they exhibited some new 
ligatures, the strongest, in fact, which 
they could get forged, he consented 
to another tying up, though he enter- 
tained some doubt of success. This 
time he was obliged to put forth his 
powers ; he swelled himself out, he 
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strained his muscles, and at last 
made such a mighty effort that the 
shackles were broken, and fell to the 
ground. 

Odin was now obliged to send 
Skyrner, the messenger of Freya, into 
the country of the black giants, to 
get an infrangible chain made by a 
certain dwarf, a master among artifi- 
cers. Having received the article, 
a much more slender one than Fenris 
had already broken, he showed it to 
him, gave him due praise for the 
mighty strength he had already‘ex- 
hibited, requested another trial, and 
exhorted him not to despise the 
chain for its slender make, for it was 
stronger than it seemed, and pro- 
mised that he should be left in peace 
after this third proof of his mighty 
powers, which would now be made 
known through the world. 

The prospect of universal fame 
incited the wolf to endure the next 
trial. But he looked at the slim 
band with considerable distrust. “TI 
am willing to run a risk,” said he, 
“ for the sake of glory, but as there 
is a chance of my failure, and of your 
not giving me my liberty after it, I 
demand the hand of some one of the 
sir in my mouth, to be dealt with 
according to my own will, if I am 
not set free. The gods looked at 
each other with discomfort in their 
countenances, till Tyr, the most fear- 
less of the fearless, came forward and 
offered himself as sacrifice. The 
slight chain was then flung round 
the demon’s body and limbs, and 
such an exhibition of strength, rage, 
and desperation ensued, as never 
before was witnessed by gods or men. 
The beast rolled, twisted, worked 
with his limbs, howled, and foamed, 
but the slight ligature held out. 
Finding his efforts vain, he roared 
to Tyr to come forward, and undergo 
his punishment. This the brave 


divinity did, and ever afterwards he 
was obliged to content himself with 
the use of one hand. To set their 
minds tore at ease, they let the end 
of the chain down through a hole 
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made in a mighty stone, and wound 
it round another of smaller size, but 
which could not be pulled up through 
the hole. The foam that issued from 
the monster’s mouth while he kept 
fearfully howling was so abundant 
that it formed the pestilent stream 
of Vasu (sin). 

The amount of destructive fury 
lodged in Fenris’s constitution to- 
wards the world’s end, when he 
would succeed in bursting his bonds, 
may be conceived. The mighty 
serpent, jJormundgard, would be 
little less bitterly disposed. He 
would be acutely mindful of the 
punishment inflicted on him by 
Thor, in the manner about to be de- 
scribed. 

It will be recollected that Jor- 
mundgard, under the figure of an 
ordinary-sized cat, was one of the 
agents in the series of mystifications 
above related, and on him Thor was 
resolved to wreak his resentment. 
Presenting himself under the appear- 
ance ofa stripling to the giant Hymer, 
when going on a fishing excursion, 
he begged permission to accompany 
him, and obtained it after some 
trouble. Hymer giving him direc- 
tions to procure bait, he pulled the 
head off one of the largest of his 
(the giant’s) bulls, and thus provided, 
they held on into the deep. The 
giant managed the helm, the god 
plied the oars, but he rowed so fast 
and so far that Hymerat last begged 
him to stay his hand. “They were 
far beyond the good fishing grounds, 
and probably in the neighbourhood 
of the great serpent.” This was 
what Thor wanted. Clapping his 
bait on his hook, he gave it a power- 
ful heave, and to the bottom of the 
sea it sunk within a short distance 
of the nose of the foe. He seized it 
with great eagerness, but was equally 
eager to relinquish it when he felt 
the barbs and point of the hoek 
inflicting acute pain in his throat. 


the water up into the clouds, and 
pulled the boat with inconceivable 
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rapidity through the water. Thor, 
however, was not one to be circum- 
vented. Holding the line (a mighty 
cable) with one hand, and his dread 
hammer in the other, he pushed his 
feet through the fore part of the boat, 
and fixed them firmly against the 
rocks at the bottom of the sea, 
Then drawing the terrible head 
above the water, he struck dismay 
into the spirit of the hellish creature 
by the dreadful glance he fixed on 
it. It vomited floods of poison on 
him, but, regardless of its attempts, 
he raised his hammer, and the next 
moment the monstrous head would 
be crushed out of all form, but for 
Hymer’s interference. Feeling the 
boat sink, he drew his knife across 
the cable, and back again into his 
element went Jormundgard, safe for 
the time. The incensed god striking 
the giant with his open palm, he sent 
him headlong after the serpent, and 
waded disconsolately to land, with- 
out troubling himself with Hymer’s 
difficulty about getting home. Thus 
were Fenris and Jormundgard pre- 
pared by deep resentment for the 
final struggle. Their sire had no less 
provocation, thus afforded :— 
There was a disagreeable impres- 
sion among the Aésir that Balder, 
the Bright, the Beautiful, the Joyous, 
and Joy-giving, was doomed to visit 
the dreary halls of Hela, long before 
the Ragnarok. His mother, Frigga, 
feeling this affliction much more 
deeply than the rest, and frightened 
by an awful dream, sent to her son, 
solemnly conjured fire, water, iron, 
and all metals, rocks, and stones, 
clay, trees, birds, beasts, fishes, and 
reptiles, not to harm her child. All 
solemnly swore to gratify her as well 
as themselves, for all loved Balder. 
No danger being now apprehended, 
the gods held a joyous festival on 
the exercise ground before Walhalla, 
every one flinging every kind of 
missile—metal, wood, stone, &c., at 
the invulnerable young god, and 
enjoying his exemption from wound 
or bruise. Loke enraged at the 
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sight of this triumph, presented him- 
self before Frigga, disguised as an 
ancient dame, and asked the cause 
of the splendid spectacle before 
them. The happy mother, too 
happy to be susceptible of mistrust, 
explained, and the crone thanking 
her for the information, asked if she 
were sure that no creature had been 
neglected in the general oath of 
loyalty. “ Not one,” said she, “ but 
a tender, weak, and insignificant 
plant which grows on a tree to the 
west of Walhalla, the misletoe.” 
Loke did not trouble Frigga with his 
company much longer. He soon 
had the fatal parasite in his posses- 
sion, and then took his stand beside 
the blind god Hoder, who was 
sitting apart in a melancholy mood. 
“Why are you not honouring our 
darling Balder as the other inmates 
of Asgard?” “Alas, my want of 
sight prevents me from taking a good 
aim, and a cast going wide of the 
mark would only excite general 
merriment at my expense.” Take 
this slight javelin in your hand, 
throw it with a good will, and I shall 
take care to direct it. The blind 
god complied, and the miserable 
little twig, directed by Loke’s 
accursed fingers, transfixed the 
radiant joyous being, and left him 
lifeless on the grassy plain. The 
grief and consternation which seized 
on the splendid assembly can 
scarcely be imagined. Amid uni- 
versal wailing the bodies of Balder, 
of his wife Nanna, who expired for 
grief, and of his favourite horse, were 
laid on the funeral pile and con- 
sumed. 

A feeble hope was entertained 
that the bright being might be again 
restored, and Hermode the Swift, 
son of Odin, taking his father’s 
steed, rode down into and through 
the dark outer avenues of Hela, for 
nine days and nights, and at last 
arrived at the palace of the goddess, 
There he spent a night conversing 
with Balder and Nanna, and next 
day urged his suit on the dread 
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divinity of Hell, that Balder might 
be restored to the region of enjoy- 
ment, light, and activity. The reply 
was, that if all creatures were found 
to weep for the dissolution of the 
god, he should again enjoy the 
sights, sounds, and life of his former 
existence. Hermode quickly made 
his way to the upper world, gave in 
his report, and once more all crea- 
tures were appealed to for an exhi- 
bition of their sorrow for the loss of 
Balder. All complied without ex- 
ception, and the messengers des- 
patched throughout the world, were 
returning in joy, when an end was 
put to all hope by the answer re- 
ceived from the sorceress, Zhok 
(supposed to be Loke in disguise), 
from her cavern by the way-side, 
“Thok will weep with dry eyes over 
the funeral pile of Balder. Let 
Hela retain her guest.” Thus was 
Balder, the light and life of Asgard, 
lost to it for ever. 

Archeologists of the class to 
which the late Henry O’Brien be- 
longed, and to which the living 
Marcus Keane belongs, maintain 
that the revelation of a Man-God, 
who should give up his life for the 
salvation of the human race, and be 
put to death in the flower of man- 
hood, was preserved among the 
Pagan nations ina more or less cor- 
rupt form from the age of the Flood 
downwards. If this theory be 
founded in truth—and it has great 
probability in its favour, the legend 
of the glorious Balder and his early 
death was the re-casting of the 
traditional truth in a mythic legend. 
The belief that Balder would be 
among the few gods restored to their 
former glory and power after the 
dreadful Twilight, adds strength to 
the opinion. 

Loke was not punished on the 
spot, after committing the foul 
crime. The Champ de Mars of 


Asgard was an asylum, and the 

murderer escaped for the moment. 
But the hearts and minds of the 

sir entire were bent on his capture 
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and punishment. He had a house 
constructed from which he could 
detect the approach of an enemy in 
any direction, yet he was almost 
surprised by his relentless foes, and 
merely got time to escape to the 
adjoining river, where, in the shape 
of a salmon, he bade defiance to 
nets and spears forsome time. But 
he was captured, obliged to resume 
his own shape, and pinioned down 
in a gloomy cavern. There a ser- 
pent was set right over his head, and 
from its mouth venom ceaselessly 
fell, drop by drop on his visage. 
This horrible torture, however, was 
partially suspended. Signie, the 
devoted wife of the sufferer, hastened 
to his relief, sat by his side, and held 
a cup under the source of the liquid 
poison till it was full. She then ran 
with it to the stream, and while she 
was going and returning, Loke was 
‘obliged to endure the hateful drip- 
ping. This punishment was to en- 
dure till the world’s end, when the 
chains of Fenris and of himself 
would be broken, and the serpent 
coming to their aid, they would 
make the deadly assault on Asgard. 
The Scald, who imagined the 
devotedness of Loke’s wife, culti- 
vated a spot of greenness and beauty 
in the rugged field of his imagina- 
tion. He knew something of the 
economy of the heart. Even Nero 
experienced disinterested affection 
in Ais “ twilight.” 

Mahomet, when enlarging to his 
followers on the social economy of 
his paradise and its ministering 
houris, and the original inventors of 
the Walhalla of Odin, were wise in 
their generation. Your Mussulman 
puts the dread of death beneath his 
feet while thinking on his immediate 
entry into the sensual elysium. The 
Norse warrior was as insensible to 
the death-pang and its accompani- 
ments. Would not his spirit, when 
disengaged from its fleshly bonds, 
be again enjoying the combat of 
heroes above in the spacious field 
before Asgard, and when wearied 
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with his martial sport, would not he 
luxuriate on boar’s flesh and deli- 
cious mead? The boar Scrimner 
was daily slain for the repast of gods 
and men (Odin only excepted). 
The hundreds of thousands of 
heroes selected by the heavenly 
maidens, the Va/kyriur (choosers of 
the slain), perishing heroically on 
the battle field, and conducted by 
these comely viragoes to Odin’s 
halls, all found enough to satisfy 
their appetite on the one very use- 
ful animal, and the morning after 
the repast he was found enjoying life 
and bodily vigour. 

The idea of the momentary 
suffering of the boar is not so plea- 
sant in connection with the food of 
the heroes, but there is nothing in 
the slightest degree disagreeable in 
the economy of the beverage. A 
wonderful goat gambolled about the 
courts of Walhalla, and the grassy 
plain before it. She browsed on 
the leaves of the tree Zerada, and 
from her udder issued such abun- 
dant floods of mead as sufficed, and 
more than sufficed, for the refresh- 
ment of all the inmates of the great 


palace, which matched in com- 
modiousness the hundred-gated 
Thebes. 


Alas, Walhalla and its heroic in- 
mates, and its feasts of brawn and 
mead, and its daily recurring heroic 
sports were not to endure for ever. 
Three years of perpetual winter 
would arrive, bringing with them 
misery and suffering. Three other 
years would follow, distinguished by 
all the crimes of which human nature 
is capable. Fenris, getting rid of 
his chains, would swallow up the 
sun, another monster extinguish the 
moon, and the great serpent, rising 
from the sea, inundate the land. 
Earthquakes would ensue and 
mountains be overturned. The 
‘Great Ash-tree,” so intimately con- 
nected with the well-being of gods 
and men, would shake, and give 
signs of destruction. Surtur at the 
head of his fiery demons, would 
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ascend the heavens by the shining 
bridge, Bifrost, breaking it down 
behind them, and as we find the 
serpent and wolf battling on their 
side immediately after on the plain 
of heaven, it may be taken for 
granted that they ascended in their 
company. - Heimdal, during these 
dreadful advances, has not neglected 
his duty. The gods at the braying 
of his bugle, have assembled ; Odin, 
in his shining arms, assails Fenris, 
but the dread savage swallows him 
at a gulp. Not with impunity, how- 
ever, Vidar, of whom we have 
scarcely heard till now, placing one 
foot on the monster’s lower jaw, and 
seizing the upper one in his hands, 
tears him asunder, and he perishes. 
Thor has at last the satisfaction of 
effectually using his hammer on the 
serpent’s head, but he __hinself 
perishes with him, being suffocated 
by the floods of venom which he has 
vomited out. Other single combats 
take place generally with results of 
mutual destruction, Heimdal and 
Loke thus destroying each other. 
To finish the sublime, world-witness- 
ing tragedy, Surtur, the fiery prin- 
ciple, scatters his brands on every 
side, and the dying and the dead, 
gods, men, and giants, the old earth 
and all that is on it are consumed. 
Whether the Christian editors added 
or not the rather tame sequel about 
to be told, is more than we shall 
venture to decide. 

The ALFapER having seen the 
destruction of his world, including 
the mere human creatures, and the 
spiritual beings, good and evil, will 
cause a new and more beautiful 
earth to rise from the watery deep ; 
and the Gods,—Vidar and Vaile, 
and the sons of Thor, Moda, and 
Magna, who have not perished in 
the general destruction, shall dwell 
in happiness in the plains of India. 
To these will be added Balder, and 
his faithful consort Nanna, and the 
blind Hoder, rescued from Hela. 
A man and woman,—Z# and Lif 
thraser, have been preserved under 
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a hill, and the numerous race 
descending from them will enjoy a 
life distinguished by innocence and 
happiness. The new world will not 
be in want of light. Before the sun 
was swallowed by Fenris, she had 
brought to the world a lovely 
daughter. The moon had probably 
thought of providing a male suc- 
cessor. 

In the former abodes of death, 
none were received but those who 
had died of illness or old age. But 
the new hell will be a place of tor- 
ture, to which all murderers, oppres- 
sors, adulterers, and other workers 
of evil, will be condemned. 

This supplement was scarcely 
imagined by Scald or Pagan priest. 
Indeed, it is very probable that 
Semund, or some contemporary, 
introduced some Christian leaven 
into other portions of the Edda, as 
well as this conclusion. We find 
no idea of a SuPREME RULER in 
any mythology with which archzolo- 
gists are acquainted, and can see no 
reason for imputing more theological 
knowledge to the grim, unfeeling 
priests of the Norse worship than 
to the more humane officials of 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, or in Hin- 
doostan. What was the first process 
in the infancy of any mythological 
system but the ignoring of the attri- 
butes, and even the existence, of 
the Gop of Adam, Noah, and 
Abraham, and the imputation of 
certain supernatural powers to the 
heavenly bodies, the forces of nature, 
the passions of living creatures, the 
spirits of dead heroes, and, in some 
cases, to a scarcely self-conscious 
spirit pervading the earth? It would 
be the next thing to an impossibility 
for minds accustomed to thedread or 
reverence of every visible thing, or 
invisible influence around them, to 
conceive the idea of a Self-existing, 
All-wise, and All-powerful BEING, 
without beginning and without end, 
so as to hold spiritual communion 
with Him. 

It may be freely granted that 
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Plato and a few other enlightened 
classic sages may have arrived at 
some of the chief truths of natural 
religion, but they were as a few 
isolated pebbles among the number, 
covering miles and miles of a sea- 
beach. 

Some of the inconsistencies of 
the Pagan scheme exhibited in the 
Edda, may be easily accounted for. 
The Aésir (Asiatics), who colonised 
Scandinavia from some district be- 
tween the Black and Caspian Seas, 
brought a mythic system with them, 
more or less cheerful. Additions 


chiefly of a more gloomy character, 
were adopted from the system es- 
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tablished among the aborigines of 
Scandinavia, whom the new-comers 
reduced, but did not desire to exter- 
minate. The poets would throw 
into the heterogeneous mass some 
additional inventions of their own, 
as Homer and Ovid invested their 
gods and goddesses with faults and 
weaknesses not credited by the 
people in general, and _ involved 
them in adventures in which they 
appeared to little advantage. To 
circumstances such as these we 
may attribute some irreconcileable 
circumstances to be found in the 
perusal of the time-honoured Edda. 
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LIVES OF THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF IRELAND, 


FROM A.D, 1189 TO 1870. 


Lorp PLUNKET (continued).—The 
obtrusion .of Lord Campbell on 
the Irish Bench evoked a storm of 
indignation throughout the country. 
The press, bothin England and in Ire- 
land, inveighed against it as a profli- 
gate job, perpetrated by a falling mi- 
nistry, and aggravated by the inde- 
licacy and indignity with which it 
was accompanied towards one of the 
most illustrious men of his day. The 
junior members of the Bar of Ire- 
land held a meeting on the 22nd of 
June, 1841, which was presided 
over by Thomas Dickson, Q.C., 
father of the Irish Bar. Two hun- 
dred barristers attended this meet- 
ing. The formal preliminaries hay- 
ing been complied with, the vener- 
able chairman rose and said : 
“Before I enter upon the busi- 
ness for which this meeting has 
been assembled, I wish to give 
public notice to the gentlemen pre- 
sent, that Lord Plunket will hold a 
farewell levee for the Bar, at his 
residence, on to-morrow morning, 
at eleven o’clock, and I am per- 
fectly sure, that it is only necessary 
to make that announcement, to in- 
duce every gentleman here to re- 
spond to it. I have also to state, 


that it is the opinion of every gentle- 
man of the Bar, with whom I have 
communicated upon the subject, 
that the most respectful manner 
in which we can appear at his Lord- 
ship’s levee is in full dress and Bar 
costume. I think it necessary to 
state this, because, this being a fare- 
well levee, it might, otherwise, be 
supposed that it should be attended 
without the Bar costume,” 

Having commented on the ab- 
sence from the meeting of the 
seniors of the Bar, he continued :— 
“With the exception of Mr. M‘Don- 
nell, the requisition, by which this 
meeting was convened, was not 
signed by a single senior. When 
I thus speak of seniors, I do not 
mean the members of the Inner 
Bar alone, but those gentlemen 
whose long standing and expe- 
rience in the profession, entitled 
them to seniority. With respect 
to the distinction between the 
Inner and the Outer Bar, I would 
not, upon any occasion, be the 
first to come forward and ac- 
knowledge it. I feel it peremptory 
upon me to state, that gentlemen 
of the longest standing, and greatest 
experience at the Bar,—nay, more, 





1 Note.—The following is the list of the barristers who signed the requisition :— 


Thomas M‘Donnell, Q.C.; William Elliott Hudson, Robert Molesworth, G. M‘Dowell, 
F.T.C.D.; I. S. Townsend, J. Lloyd Fitzgerald, George Battersby, C. J. Trench, 
Edmund Kelly, W. T. Lloyd, Isaac O’Callaghan, I. C. Lowry, R. C. Walker, Henry 
O’Hara, Michael Barry, John Deane, Henry Colles, John Waller, Horace Townsend, 
Charles Granby Burke, Torrens M‘Cullagh, Thomas Fitzgerald, William Roe, George 
Crawford, J. Barry, T. Kennedy, J. S. Close, Thomas Davis, A. I. Meiley, Colman 
O’Loughlan, M. O'Donnell, A. M‘Carthy, John Lonergan, R. Hobart, W. H. Stafford, 
R. Thompson, Arthur Symes, Hercules Ellis, G. R. Leake, H. G. Curran, E. "ee 
Watters, T. I. White, R. Sheppard, T. O’ HAGAN (now Lorp CHANCELLOR of Ireland), 
Horace Fitzgerald (now a judge in Trinidad), I. O’Hara, M. I. Barry, J. M. Loughnan, 
W. I. Pepper, E. Flower, D. Stack, L. Waldron, W. B. Campion, T. Somers, R. W. 
Swan, I. H. Workman, T. Galway, J. Kirwan, R. Foley, David (now Sergeant) Sher- 
lock, H. B. Rathbone, I. H. Wauchob, W. Wiley, R. Ince, I. O'Donnell, T. Jones 
Walsh, J. F. Fi id, Denny Lane, L. M‘Donnell, A. H. Kent, E. Lawless, W. 
Keogh (now second Justice of the Court of Common Pleas), W. P. Creed, A. S. O’Gorman, 
P. R. Webb, S. Grehan, R. R. Moore, Edward W. Costelloe (now a senior Crown 
Prosecutor on the Connaught circuit), J. Fitzpatrick, J. R. Minnit, E. Clements, J, B. 
Murphy, J. S. Green, J. Short, J. W. Boyse. 
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I have been directed to state upon 
behalf of three gentlemen especially, 
that they entertained no objection 
to this meeting entering into any 
such resolutions as it may think 
proper, provided they did not pur- 
port to be resolutions of the Bar, as 


a body, but the resolutions of the. 


requisitionists ; and that if any reso- 
lutions purporting to be the resolu- 
tions of the Bar, as a body, should 
be passed, to a certainty they would 
be immediately followed by a coun- 
ter-meeting, and counter-resolutions. 
That state of things, in my humble 
Opinion, would be fraught with the 
most disagreeable consequences to 
the Bar. It had been stated at the 
time Sir Anthony Hart was re- 
moved from the Chancellorship of 
Ireland, that one of the reasons 
alleged for his removal, was, that 
the office of Chancellor was not 
merely judicial, but that it was a 
state office connected with the 
ministry of the day. Therefore 
there was a great distinction be- 
tween the office of Lord Chancellor 
and any other judicial office. The 
situation of any other judge was 
merely administrative, but the office 
of Lord Chancellor was connected 
with the political department of the 
State. That argument was urged 
upon both Houses of Parliament 
upon the occasion of Sir Anthony 
Hart’s removal, and there, therefore, 
appeared to be a strong difference 
between the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor and any other judge. 

“T am anxious to prevent any 
differences of opinion taking place 
between members of the Bar by reso- 
lutions being entered into here, and 
counter-resolutions entered into else- 
where ; and with great deference, 
but with the most perfect sincerity, 
I beg to suggest to the good sense 
of the gentlemen present, not to 
enter into any discussion, but to 
adjourn [at this suggestion the meet- 
ing resounded with cries of “No! 
No !” from all sides]. I do not wish 
to be understood as proposing that 


course for their adoption. It is for 
the meeting to decide, and it is for 
me to hear their arguments.” 

Immediately after the venerable 
chairman had resumed his seat, Mr. 
Ellis proposed the first resolution— 
He said : 

“Father of the Bar of Ireland— 
The absence of senior members of 
our profession, to which you have 
just now adverted, affords me, at all 
events, a fair excuse for rising, at 
this early stage of our proceeding ; 
and frees me from the charge of pre- 
sumption, in venturing to propose a 
resolution, which, whether it be con- 
sidered in a professional or national 
point of view, is one of deep inte- 
rest, and of high importance. 

“It is no doubt true, sir, as you 
have observed, that in this court, 
crowded though it be with barristers 
to the very walls, there are not many 
of the seniors of our profession ; 
but I cannot bring myself to attri- 
bute the absence of these gentlemen 
to disapproval of our proceedings— 
I cannot bring myself to think it 
possible that members of the Irish 
Bar can be found so devoid of every 
sentiment of patriotism—so destitute 
of all interest in the dignity of their 
profession, and in the honour of 
their country—as to sanction di- 
rectly, or to support indirectly, the 
appointment of Englishmen and 
Scotchmen to the Irish Judicial 
Bench, except upon terms of perfect 
reciprocity to Ireland. But if, in- 
deed, such men exist, it appears 
that they are ashamed to show their 
faces to the public; for although our 
proceedings have been all open and 
well known—although this meeting 
has been regularly convened, accord- 
ing to established form, by you, sir, as 
father of the Bar—they have hitherto 
had prudence to absent themselves, 
and the decency to remain silent. 

“T have the honour, sir, to pro- 
pose to the assembled Bar of Ire- 
land, the following resolution :— 

“ That inasmuch as all judicial 
appointments in England are made 
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Sor the English Bar, so all judicial 
appointments in Ireland ought to be 
Srom the Irish Bar. 

This resolution speaks for itself. 
It asserts a single fact, and expresses 
a single opinion. The fact asserted 
by my resolution is, that all appoint- 
ments to the English Judicial Bench 
have been made, without exception, 
from the Bar of England. The 
truth of this assertion is unques- 
tioned and unquestionable. 

“The opinion which my resolu- 
tion expresses, and which I respect- 
fully, but earnestly, urge this great 
meeting to affirm, is, that whilst this 
rule of promotion governs the En- 
lish appointments, a similar rule of 
promotion ought also to govern the 
appointments in Ireland. That in- 
asmuch as the English Judicial 
Bench is thus filled, without excep- 
tion, from the Bar of England, so 
also ought the Irish Judicial Bench 
to be filled, without exception, from 
the Bar of Ireland. If it be right, 
and just, and honest towards the 
English Bar, and towards the En- 
glish people, that the Judicial Bench 
in England should be filled by En- 
glish lawyers, is it not also right, and 
just, and honest, towards the Irish 
Bar, and towards the Irish people, 
that the Judicial Bench in Ireland 
should be filled with Irish lawyers ? 
The principle involved in this reso- 
lution is merely the principle of 
equality between the British and 
the Irish people—a principle for 
which the Articles of the Union 
profess to be a guarantee, and for 
which the honour of England is 
pledged to be a security—a prin- 
ciple upon which alone the Union 
can be insisted on by any Irishman 
of honesty, or submitted to by any 
Irishman of patriotism. Without 
the admission of this principle, both 
in theory and practice, never can 
there—never ought there to be 
peace in this country ; and he who 
denies this principle, declares eternal 
war with Ireland. 

“TI have said that no appoint- 
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ment of an Irish lawyer to the En- 
glish Bench was ever effected,— 
one such appointment was, indeed, 
attempted. The case is notorious ; 
and never ought that case to be 
erased from the memory of the Bar 
of Ireland. In 1827, Lord Plunket, 
who is now ignominiously thrust out 
of office, to make way for a Scotch- 
man, was appointed to the Master- 
ship of the Rolls in England. How 
did the English Bar act in that case? 
The English Bar, upon that occa- 
sion, declared ‘that no judicial ap- 
pointment in England ought to be 
made except from the English Bar ? 
and so just and true was that declar- 
ation then thought to be, and so 
fully and strongly did the public 
opinion in England support the 
English Bar upon that occasion, 
that a strong government was forced 
to yield to it; and Lord Plunket 
resigned his office. Is this principle 
true and just in England, and not 
true and just in Ireland? Yes; it 
is true and just also in Ireland ; and 
nothing is wanting to its mainten- 
ance, but a manly and united asser- 
tion of it.’ I have heard some 
assert that the Bar of Ireland was 
inferior in legal knowledge to that 
of England; but I have not yet 
met with any one hardy enough to 
maintain that the Irish Barwas in- 
ferior to the English Bar in courage 
and in manly feeling. Approve 
yourselves in this respect, at least, 
their equals. As the English Bar 
acted in the case of Lord Plunket, 
so let the Irish Bar act this day in 
the case of Lord Campbell. I do 
not ask the Bar of Ireland to make 
a precedent, but only to follow one 
which has been already made, and 
which has proved successful. This 
do, and you shall be saved for ever 
from provincial degradation. 

“‘T have carefully avoided making 
any observations which could awaken 
political feelings ; and I have framed 
my resolution with a similar object. 
Ireland is the only party I ask you, 
by this resolution, to sustain, The 
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resolution which I have the honour 
to submit to this meeting of the 
Bar, is not a Whig resolution—nor 
a Tory resolution—nor a Repeal 
resolution—but an Irish resolution ; 
and in calling upon you to affirm 
the principle embodied in my reso- 
lution, I do not call upon you to 
support the Whigs, or to maintain 
the Tories; but to support the 
dignity of your common profession ; 
and to maintain the honour of your 
common country.” Mr. John Lloyd 
Fitzgerald seconded the resolution. 
Mr. W. T. M‘Cullagh said— 
“Father of the Bar of Ireland, your 
predecessors in that chair presided 
over a high-minded and honourable, 
because an honoured and respected, 
profession. We are met here to 
day to defend that honour—to de- 
clare that we are the true and legiti- 
mate sons of the men of better days 
—to resist, by legal and temperate 
expostulation, the invasion of our 
privileges and the subversion of our 
rights. We have been told, sir, 
that we have no rights—nor right to 
speak of rights. I have been told, 
sir, by men for whose bearing and 
station I entertain the highest re- 
spect, that it is our duty to submit 
unmurmuringly to every and to any 
mistake of the prerogative—to every 
and to any caprice of party power. 
As a lawyer and a free man, I deny 
it. I know my duty to authority. 
I am no advocate for treating 
authority with disrespect. If the 
Queen shall be so misadvised as to 
send an unfit stranger here as Chan- 
cellor, our duty, which we lament, is 
to obey. But until such an irrevo- 
cable act is done—until an oppor- 
tunity for remonstrance has been 
had—until the ministerial coun- 
sellors of the Crown have been 
reasoned with upon the injury and 
insult they are, perhaps, heedlessly 
about to inflict—I say we have a 
clear and indisputable right to 


assemble here—here in our own’ 


halls—not to question or to beard 
the prerogative of the Crown, but 
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respectfully to deprecate its misdi- 
rection and misuse. Every pre- 
rogative of Majesty is exercised 
through the medium of ministers. 
Why? It was not always so; why 
has it been made so? Wherefore, 
if not in order that the feelings 
and the interests of those with re- 
gard to whom the prerogative is 
exercised should the more directly 
and distinctly be expressed and 
made known? I trust, sir, that 
there is spirit and independence 
enough remaining in the outer bar 
to disregard the threat which has 
been this day resorted to, and that 
before we leave this room we wiil, 
without either heat or passion, but in 
the calm and deliberate language of 
free and educated men, express, as 
is our right and I think our duty 
to do, our conviction that the 
minister who bids her Majesty send 
a foreign Chancellor here, does a 
grievous wrong to our profession. 
But I am told that to remonstrate, 
or to petition, is unconstitutional. 
Sir, this is new doctrine in these 
days. Ifwe came here to enter into 
any discussion for frustrating an act 
of prerogative when complete, that 
would, I own, be unconstitutional ; 
if we came here to question the 
Queen’s authority, or dispute her 
prerogative, that would be uncon- 
stitutional ; if we assembled here to 
hector one another on to wild or 
rash resolves, that might be uncon- 
stitutional ; but to tell me that to 
meet by deliberate requisition, to lay 
our dutiful and loyal remonstrance 
at the foot of the Throne, against an 
unpopular and injurious act, does 
violence to the letter or the spirit 
of the constitution, is unfounded in 
reason, fact, or history. Thank God, 
weare here without party distinctions. 

“And are there no solid objec- 
tions to Sir J. Campbell? What 
does this stranger know of equity ? 
What does he know of the pecu- 
liarity of the Irish statute law? 
What does he know of the customs 
or things, such as he would have 
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daily to adjudicate upon? What 
right on earth has he to thrust him 
self upon a hostile Bar? Sir, it is- 
no mean element of the due ad- 
ministration of justice, that mutual 
respect and good will should subsist 
between the Bench and the Bar; 
but what good will can be imagined 
towards a man who must be held 
down upon the woolsack by the 
sheer power of the Crown? Or 
what respect can the accomplished 
practitioners of our Chancery Bar 
feel towards a man, whom they will 
have to school in the rudiments of 
Equity practice before he can ven- 
ture on the most ordinary decisions? 
Or is it because this intruder on our 
legitimate honours and emoluments 
has submitted to be passed over in 
his own country, that he is to be 
flung to us? Sir John Campbell 
was Attorney-General in 1837, when 
the English Mastership of the Rolls 
became vacant—why was he not 
made an Equity judge then? Sir 
John Campbell was Attorney-General 
when the English Seals were given 
away—why was he not made Chan- 
cellor of England then? And are 
we to be told that any tame offcast 
from the Bar of England is good 
enough for the highest place before 
our Bench? But, forsooth, we are 
illiberal ; not more so, at all events, 
than the Bar of England proved 
themselves when our illustrious 
countryman, Lord Plunket, was 
named to an office among them. 
Sir, this cry of illiberality is a 
wretched affectation, ‘ tis the whine 
of a spirit that has not the energy of 
self-respect, or of country, or of 
freedom.’ This is that candour 
which Canning so happily described 
as belonging to 

The steady patriot of the world alone, 

The friend of every country but his own. 
“ Liberality is a fine thing when we 
can afford it; all I contend for is, 
that we cannot afford it here. Think 
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what the Bar of Ireland was when 
every ray of talent in the kingdom 
was drawn magically to this dome, 
as to a mighty focus, each lending 
its contributive aid to enhance the 
light and glory of the nation—a 
glory which you, by your cowardice, 
may hide for a season, but which, I 
tell you, lives in the memory of the 
the country, and shall never pass 
away. What was that glory?—a 
borrowed, lent, mimicked, alien, 
imported, Caledonian lustre? No, 
a thousand times, no. “Iwas the 
indigenous glory of a self-judged 
people. And if you want your pro- 
fession to regain the lofty rank it 
once enjoyed—if you desire the Bar 
of Ireland to be that which it for- 
merly was when Plunket thundered, 
and Bushe shed exceeding light, and 
Curran pierced the gloom of un- 
happy times with an eloquence 
rending and scathing even as the 
lightning—if you have a memory, or 
a pride, or a hope in you for the 
honour of the Irish Bar, I call on you 
to pass this resolution as one man.” 

The Father of the Bar then pro- 
ceeded to put Mr. Ellis’s resolution, 
and his demand, “that all who were 
of opinion that it should pass would 
say aye,” was answered by a united 
shout of assent from the entire 
meeting. Upon his putting the 
question in the negative, there was 
not a single voice raised for its re- 
jection. And when the venerable 
chairman announced that the reso- 
lution had passed unanimously, the 
intelligence was received with a 
burst of applause, and cheering, and 
clapping of hands, which continued 
for several minutes.” 

Mr. Battersby’ said, “he had 
come to the meeting without any 
previous communication with the 
gentlemen who had procured it to 
be called, and without knowing what 
resolutions were to be proposed ; but 
upon such consideration as he was 
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3 Now one of Her Majesty’s Counsel and Judge of the Provincial Court of the Arch- 
f Dublin, up to the passing of the Irish Church Act, 
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enabled to give the subject there, he 
was quite confirmed in the opinion 
that it would be better not to pass 
the resolution then in question, as 
he thought it would have the appear- 
ance of a direct attempt to interfere 
with the prerogative of her Majesty, 
and he would therefore move, as 
an amendment,—That the Father 
of the Bar be requested to take 
measures for having the first reso- 
lution published. Mr. Battersby 
said he most cordially concurred in 
the first resolution. He came there 
to support such sentiments as it ex- 
pressed ; and although he respected 
old age, and was willing to admit 
that seniority, when it combined 
judgment matured by long experi- 
ence with the confidence and deci- 
sion of character which a life of up- 
right and independent exertion con- 
fers, entitled the possessor to all the 
deference that youth could bestow— 
yet, if from an old age too much ad- 
vanced to retain anything of original 
vigour, or from that over-caution or 
too-anxious concern for personal in- 
terests, which sometimes attend the 
decline of life, those who ought to 
lead shrink from their proper place, 
he thought it no reproach if juniors 
should step forward to occupy the 
post which their natural leaders de- 
serted ; and for himself, if he stood 
alone, he would abide by the terms 
of the one resolution. But before 
they adopted another resolution, 
not well considered, but going be- 
yond the original object of the 
meeting (as he understood it), they 
ought to pause. To say that even 
the second resolution trenched upon 
the prerogative of the Crown, or 
that that meeting could contemplate, 
much less attempt, such a thing, was 
a mere chimera—it was simply ri- 
diculous. Her Majesty could, of 
course, appoint whom she pleased ; 
her right to do so was unquestioned 
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and unquestionable.’ But surely it 
was no encroachment on that right, 
humbly to pray her Majesty, that in 
its exercise she would be graciously 
pleased to treat her Irish subjects as 
the equals, and not as the inferiors, 
of her English and Scotch subjects ; 
and as she confides to members of 
the English and Scotch Bars, respec- 
tively and exclusively, all judicial 
offices in England and Scotland, 
that so she might be graciously 
pleased to confide all judicial offices 
in Ireland to members of the Irish 
Bar. He did deny the assumption 
—for it was assumed, though he 
never heard it asserted—that there 
was not a man in Ireland fit to fill 
the office of Chancellor. The Bar 
of England affect to despise us, and 
they will do so justly, if we tamely 
submit to the indignity ; as it is, they 
find their account in it, for the ad- 
ministrators of public affairs seem 
to consider their representation of 
themselves and us correct, and that 
they only are worthy to occupy all 
the judicial places in the colonies. 
And although our laws differ from 
those of England, and persons 
brought up at the Bar there are un- 
acquainted with the peculiarities of 
our laws, as well as with the persons 
and characters of those who admi- 
nister them here, and the manner and 
habits of the people for whom they 
are to be administered, none but an 
Englishman is thought competent to 
fill the highest judicial situation ; and 
yet, some think the Irish Bar not 
inferior to any other of her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, either in loyalty to 
her illustrious house and person, or 
in capacity, natural or acquired. 
“It is disheartening and degrad- 
ing to find the honourable distinc- 
tions, which have been looked for- 
ward to as the just reward of a life 
of meritorious exertion, conferred on 
strangers, without any demerits on 
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our part; unless, indeed, our birth 
in Ireland be such. We, every day, 
see the result of this course. A 
gentleman arrives from England, 
who can scarcely pronounce our 
names, much less know our charac- 
ters, and then, either at random, or 
from some cause, which nobody but 
himself can devise, promotes obscure 
and undeserving persons above their 
equals and superiors. This is our 
situation, no matter what party is at 
the head of affairs. 

“*Quicquid delirant reges plec- 
tuntur achivi.? Fair and honour- 
able competition is denied us in all 
cases alike ; principally owing to our 
own paltry and disgusting feuds, 
which render each of the parties that 
distract the country ready to submit 
to any indignity, provided it confer 
a temporary advantage over its 
opponent. In England it is other- 
wise, and when an Irishman was 
appointed Master of the Rolls there, 
that Bar sunk all differences, and 
headed, as was said, by Sir Edward 
Sugden, unanimously resisted what 
they thought an _ encroachment. 
Had they admitted Lord Plunket, 
there would have been reciprocity at 
least ; but they can hardly blame us 
if we follow the example they have 
set us. Our leaders, it seems, fear 
to resist ; but if we must submit, it 
should not be without complaint— 
that last and most pitiful resource of 
the aggrieved. To return, however, 
to the resolution. Her Majesty 
has the undoubted power of nomi- 
nating the individual, and to use the 
words ‘rights of the Bar’ might 
seem to imply that these rights were 
invaded by the Crown. ‘The reso- 
lution ought, in his opinion, to be 
altered.” 

A second resolution was proposed 
by the late lamented Thomas Davis, 
and also carried, to the effect that a 
committee should be appointed to 
prepare an address to her Majesty, 
embodying the sentiments of the 
first resolution, and that it should 
’ be signed by the Father of the Bar 
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on the part of the profession, and 
forwarded to the Home Secretary 
for presentation. 

A committee of the Irish Bar was 
appointed pursuant to this resolu- 
tion. It met in the Law Library, at 
noon, on the 23rd June. Mr. H. 
Ellis was elected chairman of that 
committee. At five o’clock it had 
prepared the Bar Address. The 
draft of the address was committed 
to Mr. Ellis, who was charged by 
the committee to take the necessary 
steps to insure its presentation to the 
Queen. 

In obedience to the direction of 
the committee, he had the address 
engrossed on the night of the 23rd 
of June ; on the 24th it was brought 
to the Father of the Bar, and he 
affixed his signature to it. On the 
same day it was transmitted to the 
Home Office, together with a letter 
to Lord Normanby (at the time 
Home Secretary), requesting, on the 
part of the Bar of Ireland, “that he 
would present the address to the 
Queen at the earliest opportunity, 
and that he would lend to it such sup- 
port as his knowledge of the talents 
of the Jrish Bar, and of the disposi- 
tion of the Irish people, would induce 
his lordship to believe it merited.” 

The Bar Address reached the 
Home Office. It was acknowledged, 
but not presented. It was, however, 
published in every newspaper in 
Ireland, and supported by the entire 
Irish press with a noble unanimity. 
Every journal, every public body, 
every private individual in Ireland 
denounced the Campbell job, The 
waves of popular indignation rose 
hourly higher and higher, and beat 
against the tottering fabric of the 
Melbourne Administration. The 
general election was at hand—the 
terror of the Government was ex- 
treme. Its last hope lay in the Irish 
constituencies. Lord Campbell was 
kept out of sight, and it was pro- 
posed to conciliate those constitu- 
encies by cancelling his appoint- 
ment. A moment more and the 
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cause of justice would have triumph- 
ed, when one hundred and forty-four 
other members of the Bar rushed 
to the assistance of the trembling 
Government, protested against the 
prayer of the independent portion 
of the Bar, and enabled the Govern- 
ment, sheltered by their eminent 
names, to consummate the pro- 
jected insult to the Bar and people 
of Ireland. 

This celebrated protest was pub- 
lished in the Evening Mail of the 
goth June, 1841. After reciting the 
proceedings of the Bar meeting of 
the 22nd of June, the protest pro- 
ceeded in the following words :— 
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the principles of its proceedings. 
In thus declaring our opinion as 
opposed to that of a respectable por- 
tion of our profession, we do so in 
a spirit of perfect good feeling to- 
wards them, and we think that the 
most direct, plain, unequivocal, and 
manly course we can take, is to give 
our names to the public, and simply 
to express our individual dut concur- 
rent dissent from these resolutions.”* 

On the 23rd of January, 1841, 
Lord Plunket held his last levee at 
his house, No. 18, Stephen’s Green, 
N. Nearly all the judges, the ser- 
jeants, her Majesty’s counsel, and the 
whole strength of the junior Bar at- 


“Having considered these resolu- 
tions, we, the undersigned members 
of the Irish Bar, deem it incumbent 
on us to state that we were not pre- monuments of five-and-twenty cen- 
sent at the above meeting. That turies, he found much to amuse a 
we were adverse to the holding of fancy enriched in classic lore. Hewas 
it, and that we do not approve of then in his eighty-second year, but 


tended. He then withdrew from pub- 
lic life, and spent much time on the 
Continent. At Rome, amidst the 





1 NoTe.—The following is a list of the names of the ‘‘ Concurrent Dissentients :’”’— 
INNER BAR.—RicHarp W. GREEN, Serjeant; George Bennett, Q.C.; F. BLAcK- 
BURNE, Q.C.; WILLIAM BROOKE, Q.C.; H. D. Grady, Q.C.; RICHARD KEATINGE, 
Q.C.; A. BREWsTER, Q.C.; George Blake Hickson, Q.C.; J. H. Blake, Q.C.; S. 
Collins, Q.C, ; T. B. C. Smith, Q.C.; John B. Gilmore, Q.C.; John Smith Furlong, 
Q.C.; Thomas Staples, Bart. Q.C.; Henry Kemmis, Q.C.; Robert Haire, Q.C. ; 
J. B. West, Q.C.; ]. W. Bell, Q.C.; Maxwell Blacker, Q.C.—OUTER BAR: Robert 
Holmes, John Adams, J. R. Cooke, Thomas M‘Kane, J. W. Ardill, LL.D. ; Nicholas 
Mansergh, Peter Barlow, S. W. Creighton, John George, John F. Fosbery, Henry H. 

oy, N. B. Rutherford, Bartholomew Clifford Lloyd, J. Freeman Hughes, Espine Batty, 
rancis Ball, John Adair, John O’Dwyer, Charles T. Webber, William Armstrong, 
James Hawkins, J. Hastings Otway, Richard Tudor, John Gumly, LL.D.; John G. 
Smyly, Walter H. Griffith, John Hunter, John Chambers, Daniel Kinahan, Francis 
Goold, Henry Carey, Wynham Goold, Arthur Edward Gayer, LL.D.; Robert R. 
Warren, Mountiford Longfield, Francis M‘Donagh. J. Haddock, Thomas Rice Henn, 
George Bruce, George Tomb, TAMES WHITESIDE, Christopher Coppinger, Carew Smyth, 
Richard Garde, Thomas Wright, Towns:nd M‘Dermott, G. Digges La Touche, James 
Doherty, D. R. Courtney, James Rogers, Thomas De Moleyns, Henry Martley, Matthew 
O’Connor, Oliver Sproule. Robert Bowen, Robert F. Franks, Richard Martin, Joseph 
Moore La Barte, E. i. Scriven, Richard Rose, Henry M. Pilkington, R. Chambers 
Walker, John Mackay, Simeon Hardey, Frederick Lindsay, Dominick M‘Causland, 
Thomas R. Miller, R. Cotten Walker. Edward Pennefather, jun. ; Echlin Molyneux, 
Charles Maturin, Daniel M‘Carthy, John F. Lynch, James J. Hardey, James Wynne, 
Thomas Vesey Nugent, James Haire, T. W. White, W. W. Lynch, Llewellyn Nash, 
Robert Longfield, William Gorman, Robert St. George Mayne, Joseph O'Leary, J. F. 
Townsend, Samuel Yates Johnstone, W. H. E, Woodright, Robert O'Reilly, C. D. 
Savage, Robert Smith, John Glascott, N. D. Lane, Robert Vance, L. G. Rynd, R. J. 
Lane, Samuel Head, E. H. Hatchel, W. H. Filgate. Edward Wright, Robert D. 
Mecreedy, William Smith, Charles Hill, James B. Hewson, J. G. P. Atthill, William 
Conway Morgan, Chichester Bolton, M. Atkinson, Edward Spencer Dix, William 
Meara, H. M. Quinan, Edward H. Burroughs, John S. Townsend, jun., George Dy. 
Stephens, Gabriel Stokes, William Westropp Brereton, Samuel Ferguson, John L. 
Brien, William Murrav, William Cotter Kyle, William Monk Gibbon, LL.D.; W. B, 
Drury, Robert James Berkely, John Keown, John Lyons, Thomas Jones. 
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“‘his eye was not dim, nor his na- 
turalforceabated,”! and he still found 
pleasure in musing amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol. Each memorable 
spot where Romulus stood, or Tully 
spoke, or Cesar fell, were at once 
present to his eye. He remained 
in the Eternal City until the spring 
of 1843, and then returned to Ire- 
land, and settled at Old Connaught, 
in the county Wicklow, where he had 
little to occupy his once active mind. 

The dotage of old age came there 
upon him, and the mighty mind of 
Lord Plunket was gone for years 
before death came to him with a 
merciful release. At length, sur- 
rounded by his children, and his 
children’s children, he breathed his 
last, on Wednesday, the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1854, being then in his goth 
year? On the following Saturday, 
his corse, attended by many faithful 
friends and mourners, was borne to 
Mount Jerome Cemetery, near Dub- 
lin, and there, in the family vault of 
the Plunkets, was interred all that re- 
mained of one of the most distin- 
guished and best of Irishmen whose 
names are recorded on the pages of 
history. 

Lord Plunket’s term of office had 
extended over ten years ; and from 
the decrees made by him during that 
time there were thirty-eight appeals 
taken, and of these eighteen were 
affirmed, and twenty reversed. In 
one case, S/okes and Heron, he made 
a decree which Sir Edward Sugden 
reversed, but, on appeal to the House 
of Lords, the three Law Lords con- 
curred in reversing the judgment of 
Sir Edward Sugden, and affirming 
that of Lord Plunket. In the case of 
Creed and Creed also, Sir Edward 
Sugden reversed Lord Plunket’s de- 
cree, which the Lords also set up.® 

We should not omit another 
case of conflict between the judg- 
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ments of Lord St. Leonards (Sir 
Edward Sugden) and Lord Plunket, 
in which the latter had decidedly 
the advantage—Shaw v. Lawless* 
It was heard before Lord Plunket in 
1833—his decree was reversed by 
Sir Edward Sugden in 1835—but 
the House of Lords, on appeal, 
restored the decree of Lord Plunket. 

As an orator Lord Plunket was 
unsurpassed — we believe we may 
say unequalled —by any of his 
contemporaries. A few may have 
displayed more elegance of style 
and greater powers of pathos; 
but in close, sustained reasoning, 
conveyed in the clearest and 
choicest language, in powers of 
sarcasm and of passionate invec- 
tive, he was without a rival, As 
an extemporaneous speaker, his 
mastery of the resources of the 
English language was superior to 
that of the eminent men who con- 
tended with him at the Irish Bar ; and 
in that respect he has never since 
been equalled. Lord Brougham, in 
his interesting sketch of Chief- 
Justice Bushe, speaks of “the con- 
densed and vigorous demonstration 
of Plunket ;” and of “those mar- 
vellous figures sparingly introduced, 
but whenever used, of an application 
to the argument absolutely magical.” 
He speaks also of his “chastened 
abstinence,” and “absolute freedom 
from all the vices of the Irish 
school ”—qualities which he awards 
equally to the eloquent and accom- 
plished Bushe. Mr. William Henry 
Curran, in his “Sketches of the 
Irish Bar,” published in 1822, thus 
describes Plunket when in the matu- 
rity of his powers as a lawyer :— 
“ Of all the eminent lawyers I have 
heard, he seems to me to be the 
most admirably qualified for the 
department of his profession in 
which he shines. His mind is at 





1 Deuteronomy, xxxiv. 7. 

2 Vide ** Dublin Evening Packet,” of Saturday, 7th January, 1854. . ; 

3 Vide Note by William Dwyer Furguson, LL.D., to Life of Lord Plunket, in White- 
side’s ‘‘ Early Sketches of Eminent Persons,” p. 192. 

* Vide sth Vol. of Clarke and Finnelly, House of Lords Cases, p. 139. 
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once subtle and comprehensive : his 
language clear, copious, and con- 
densed : his powers of reasoning are 
altogether wonderful. Give him the 
most complicated and doubtful case 
to support—with an array of appa- 
rently hostile decisions to oppose 
him at every step—the previous dis- 
cussion of the question has probably 
satisfied you that the arguments of 
his antagonists are neither to be 
answered nor evaded—they have 
fenced round the rights of their 
clients with all the great names in 
Equity—Hardwicke, Camden, Thur- 
low, Eldon. Mr. Plunket rises— 
You are deeply attentive, rather 
from curiosity to witness a display of 
hopeless dexterity than from any 
uncertainty about the event. He 
commences by some general undis- 
puted principle of law, that seems, 
perhaps, at the first view, not to 
bear the remotest relation to the 
matter in controversy ; but to this he 
appends another and another, until 
by a. regular series of connected 
propositions he brings it down to 
the very point before the Court, and 
insists—nay, demonstrates—that the 
Court cannot decide against him 
without violating one of its own 
most venerated maxims. Nothing 
can be more masterly than the 
manner in which all this is done. 
There is no ostentation of ingenuity 
or research. Everything is clear, 
simple, and familiar; you assent 
without a struggle to each separate 
conclusion. It is only when you 
are brought to the ultimate result 
that you startle at the consummate 
skill of the logician, who, by wily 
and imperceptible approaches, has 
gained a vantage-point from which 
he can descend upon his adversaries 
and compel them to abandon a 
position that was deemed impreg- 
mable. But Lords Hardwicke, 
Thurlow, Camden, &c., are said to 
be against him. The advocate ac- 
cordingly proceeds to examine each 
of these authorities in detail—he 
analyses their language by distinc- 
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tions that seem natural and obvious, 
but which in reality are most subtle ; 
he shows how capable it is of various 
interpretations; he confronts the 
construction contended for by con- 
flicting decisions of the same judges 
on other and similar occasions ; he 
points out unsuspected anomalies 
that would arise from adopting the 
interpretation of his adversaries, and 
equally unsuspected accordances 
with general principles that would 
follow his own. He thus goes on, 
until by reiterated processes of 
matchless sagacity he has either 
neutralised or absolutely brought 
over to support himself all the 
authorities upon which his oppo- 
nents most firmly relied ; and he sits 
down leaving the Court, if not a 
convert to his opinion, at least 
grievously perplexed to detect and 
explain the fallacies upon which it 
rests. . . There is one pecu- 
liarity in his powers which, to be 
adequately comprehended, must be- 
actually witnessed—I allude to his 
capacity (in which he exceeds every 
public speaker I ever heard) of 
pouring out, I would almost say 
indefinitely, a continuous uninter- 
mitted volume of thought and lan- 
guage. In this respect I look upon 
Mr. Plunket going through a long 
and important argument in the Court 
of Chancery to be a most extraordi- 
nary exhibition of human intellect. 
For hours he will go on and on with 
unwearied rapidity, ‘arguing, defin- 
ing, illustrating, separating intricate 
facts, laying down subtle distinc- 
tions, prostrating an objection here, 
pouncing upon a fallacy there, then 
retracing his steps and re-stating in 
some original point of view his. 
general proposition ; then flying off 
again to the outskirts of the question, 
and dealing his desultory blows with 
merciless reiteration wherever an 
inch of ground remains to be 
cleared; and during the whole of 


‘this, not only does not his vigour 


flag for a single instant, but his mind 
does not even pause for a topic, an. 
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idea, or an expression.” ‘The same 
writer observes, “That Plunket’s 
language and views in the House of 
Commons discover a mind that has 
thoroughly escaped the noxious in- 
fluence of his professional habits. 
He has shown that it is possible for 
the same person to be a most subtle 
and dexterous disputant upon a 
technical subject, and a statesman- 
like reasoner upon a comprehensive 
one.” 

In the month of November of the 
succeeding year, 1855, a meeting" of 
the Bar, convened by requisition, 
was held in the Barristers’ Library, 
Four Courts, for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of raising 
a testimonial to the memory of the 
late Chancellor, Lord Plunket. 

Sir Thomas Staples, Father of the 
Bar, having been called to the chair, 
Sir Colman O’Loghlen and Mr. 
Robert Johnson were then ap- 
pointed secretaries to the meet- 


In a 

“The Right Hon. William Keogh, 
her Majesty’s Attorney - General 
(now one of the Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas), proposed and the 
Right Hon. Abraham Brewster, Q.C., 
afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land, seconded the first resolu- 
tion :—“ Resolved—That we desire 
to express our deep respect for the 
memory of the late Lord Plunket, as 
well as our admiration of the inte- 
grity, learning, eloquence, and ability 
which so eminently marked his 
illustrious career in the University, 
at the Bar, in the Senate, and on the 
Bench.” 

The Chairman put the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Right Hon. Joseph Napier 
(afterwards Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land) moved the next resolution :— 
“Resolved—that it is our wish to 
record these our sentiments by an 
appropriate testimonial to his 
memory.” 
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“Lord Plunket” he said “en- 
tered the Dublin University at the 
early age of 15. Though opposcdi 
to and confronted with the ablest 
competitors, he became more than 
ordinarily distinguished in classics 
and science. In the celebrated year 
1782 he was a Scholar, and in 1784 
he achieved a signal collegiate 
triumph. In 1787 he was called to 
the Irish bar, and if any young 
friends wished to see a specimen of 
his earlier powers let them read his 
speech before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons. The 
Duke of Wellington was on that 
committee. Plunket was there with 
other able men, Beresford, Burrowes, 
&c, That speech of his in vindica- 
tion of the rights of the minor 
scholars, was a miracle of eloquence 
and argument. It was thus inte- 
resting to see how deeply he laid the 
foundation of his future eminence 
and success. His love of classical 
lore and of logical acquirements, not 
crammed for a temporary purpose, 
but sedulously cultivated, adhered to. 
him throughout his career. He used 
to say that many of his happiest 
thoughts were gathered from his 
perusal of Livy and Sallust, rather 
than from the orations of Cicero 
and Demosthenes. It would be 
indeed desirable if his speeches were 
collected and published. They 
would form a delightful and valuable 
study. The Attorney-General had 
alluded to the noble stand he made 
in the House of Commons against 
the proposed Act of Union. He- 
struggled to the last with all his 
energy and ability, to withstand 
what he believed would be detri- 
mental to his country, but the 
moment the die was cast, the 
moment the irreversible junction 
had taken plage, then he realised his 
maxim, fieri non debet factum, and 
his after life was an attempt by 
every exertion to falsify the predic- 


1 For a full report of this meeting, vide “ Freeman’s Journal” and “ Saunders’s News= 


Letter ” of the 28th November, 1855. 
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tions he had made with regard to 
the effect of that measure.” Our 
Marrow space prevents us from 
giving the remainder of this eloquent 
speech in extenso. Having spoken 
at great length on the gigantic intel- 
lect and the qualities of mind and 
heart which made Lord Plunket the 
first man of his time, he thus con- 
cluded—“ Where are the mighty 
men of former times? They are 
entombed in the urns and sepulchres 
of mortality, and yet let the name 
and dignity of Plunket live on in the 
affectionate remembrance of a grate- 
ful people. 

« Gone, all are gone, but still lives on 

The fame of those who died ; 

But true men, like you men, 

Will remember them with pride.” 

The Right Hon. James White- 
side, Q.C., seconded the resolution. 
He said—‘An unexpected com- 
pliment had been conferred upon 
him, in asking him to address his 
brethren of the Bar on that solemn 
and affecting occasion, when they 
met to pay a tribute of respect to 
the memory of departed greatness. 
Meetings of that description of the 
Bar were rare, because nature was 
not prodigal of great men. They 
were now about to pay a mark 
of respect to one of the greatest 
advocates, and to the greatest 
man the country ever produced, 
They found him at the Bar 
contending against men who for 
the variety and splendour of their 
abilities were never surpassed at 
any profession, and in the Irish 
Parliament thundering invectives 


into the ears of ministers who could 
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not be fhoved from their purpose by 
his eloquent fury. 

“ Allusion had been made to the 
speeches delivered by Lord Plunket, 
but there was one occasion to which 
he should refer, for if he believed 
that Lord Plunket had done what 
he was falsely charged with doing, 
on the trial of the unfortunate 
Emmett, it would be his (Mr. 
Whiteside’s) duty to resist the vote 
they were called upon to give." 

“Tt was said that he insulted a 
dying and defenceless man. The 
answer was that it was false, abso- 
lutely false. He conceived it to be 
an important question to discuss, 
and he had read all the reports he 
could meet with of that painful trial,? 
and was unable to find a trace of the 
fact. 

“Tt was not, then, true that Lord 
Plunket insulted that unhappy man, 
but it was true that the Attorney- 
General of the day requested Lord 
Plunket, when Emmett offered no 
evidence and would not suffer his 
counsel to address the court, to 
make that speech in order that he 
might deliver a practical exhorta- 
tion to the rest of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, to warn them from pursuing 
the same course as the misguided 
but brilliant young man who stood 
there, with no fearing heart, in the 
dock. The memory of Lord Plun- 
ket, then, was clear of the heavy stain 
which was attempted to be cast on it. 

“Lord Plunket reached the 
Bench ; his course through life was 
brilliant, but we cannot forbear to 
notice the close of that distinguished 
life. He was expelled from the 







Emmett, and his conduct on that occasion exposed him to great and unmerited reproach— 
so much so that he was compelled to resort to a public vindication of his character. 
It was industriously circulated that he had been a constant guest of Emmett’s father, 
at whose table he had inculcated political principles upon the son which now brought 


him to his 


ve; and to give credit to the rumour, a passage was interpolated in the 


report of Emmett’s address to the Court, in which the dying enthusiast was made to 
ronounce a bitter invective against “the viper that his father had nurtured in his 
som.” Mr. Plunket instituted legal proceedings against a London journal in which 








the libel was inserted, and obtained a verdict. 
denying every material fact in the accusation. 
* Vide Ridgeway’s Report of that trial. 


He also published an affidavit positively 
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Bench, not by his political enemies, 
but by his political friends ; he was 
expelled against the sense of the 
profession, against the opinion of 
the people, and under extraordinary 
‘circumstances. He was thrust aside 
in his old age after he had, by his 
surprising eloquence, done the 
greatest service to the party to which 
he lent his talents. Some said it 
was a job, but he (Mr. Whiteside) 
said it was an experiment made to 
discover whether the honest, inde- 
pendent policy of the Bar of Ireland 
still existed. Let the Bar ask them- 
selves, would this have occurred if 
they were true to themselves? If 
their most able advocate, after a 
life of distinction, could be thus 
dealt with, what might not be done 
with themselves? 

‘Tt was incumbent on the Bar to 
consider it well, if they intended to 
preserve their existence. He (Mr. 
Whiteside) felt as an Irishman, when 
he was called to such a meeting as 
that, it was his duty to speak what 
he honestly believed; he would 
gladly second the resolution, and he 
was sure that no monument that 
could be raised to the memory of 
Lord Plunket could be too beautiful 
to record his virtues, his talents, and 
his patriotism.” 

Mr. Hercules Ellis “had not 
intended to speak, but he wished to 
advert to some observations of Mr. 
Whiteside’s to the effect that the 
removal of Lord Plunket from the 
Bench had been an experiment, to 
test the power of resistance to ag- 
gression possessed by the Irish Bar. 
He (Mr. Ellis) had protested, on the 
struggle made by the Irish Bar, 
-against that aggression, and a reso- 
lution was passed, claiming for the 
Irish Bar the privilege of having 
judicial situations in Ireland filled 
from amongst their own body, as 
the same privilege had been always 
maintained by the English Bar. 
It was due to the men of the 
Irish Bar, who had acted nobly and 
‘strenuously in resisting that aggres- 
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sion, to state that Mr. Whiteside 
was not amongst the supporters of 
that resolution. (Laughter and 
cheers). 

“‘ But there was a dissentient reso- 
lution, to the effect of entailing on 
them for six years after, the humilia- 
tion of an English Lord Chancellor 
(Sir Edward Sugden). That counter 
resolution was signed by 144 mem- 
bers of the Bar, whilst the honour- 
able men who resisted the infliction 
of that humiliation were black 
marked, and were now many of 
them dispersed over the earth. He 
(Mr. Ellis) felt it a duty that it 
should not be said that such an 
aggression had been made without 
a manly effort to withstand and op- 
pose it.” The resolution was then 
put and carried unanimously. 

The Solicitor-General (Right Hon. 
John D. Fitzgerald, now one of the 
judges of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench) moved that a committee be 
appointed, with power to add to 
their number, to carry this purpose 
into effect. 

Mr. O’Hagan, Q.C. (now Lord 
O’Hagan, Lord Chancellor of Ire- 
land) seconded the motion. He 
said, ‘‘He was sure there was 
no man in Ireland, who felt the 
honour of his profession and the 
character of his country, who would 
not rejoice to co-operate in pay- 
ing a tribute to the memory of 
one whose faculties and noble en- 
dowments contributed so much to 
exalt the one and the other. 
There were some questions upon 
which some of them did not agree 
with Lord Plunket; many of his 
acts of which some might disapprove; 
but be their sect what it might be— 
be their party what it might be, they 
would all recognise him as a great 
Irishman, great in understanding, 
great in resolution, whose glory was 
the common possession of them all. 
In the early part of his public 
life, when great men were amongst 
them, when genius had still its 
career in Ireland, when national 
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spirit was permitted to enlarge the 
faculties and ennoble the minds of 
Irishmen, he stood in the first rank 
of that illustrious array of statesmen 
and of lawyers who had left to them, 
in the remembrance of their great 
endowments and their high achiev- 
ments, a possession which they could 
never willingly let perish. 

“When Plunket passed into a 
higher sphere of action and matched 
himself with the powerful statesmen 
of England, they all knew what tri- 
umphs his masculine eloquence 
achieved : what respect his classical 
intellect commanded, and how from 
time to time he advanced the land- 
marks of liberty and human pro- 
gress, and they well knew with what 
moral power he sustained himself in 
circumstances of trial, of embarrass- 
ment, and discouragement in a 
strange legislature, and at the same 
time sustained the reputation of his 
native land. 

“ They had heard of the eloquence, 
wit, and learning of Plunket, and the 
forensic powers of Plunket ; but he 
(Mr. O’Hagan) could only say this, 
that they should above all remember 
the moral aspect of Plunket’s cha- 
racter, and as Irish barristers, re- 
member the manly independence 
and self-sacrificing public spirit which 
he displayed at the various parts of 
his long career. 

“ They should remember that they 
were told to maintain the independ- 
ence of their profession, and when 
they were told that it lay with them- 
selves to say whether they ought to 
be exalted or trampled under foot— 
that it was by individual independ- 
ence and individual purity they 
would be enabled to maintain the 
independence of that profession,— 
let them remember that Plunket 
was a struggling man, when he met 
few in the world to worship him, 
and few to smile upon him, and, 
while being poor, felt within himself 


the impulse of that ambition which’ 


conscious power and powerful talents 
might have justified him in cultivat- 
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ing. Plunket even then preferred 
duty to place or riches, and was 
content to descend to the humble 
position of an Irish working bar- 
rister, to abandon the inducements 
of great offices, and the glory of 
political distinctions, when he could 
not enjoy them in entire consistency 
with his principles and his honour.” 

The resolution was then put from 
the chair and carried unanimously. 

Serjeant Howley moved that 
Serjeant Berwick and Mr. Robert 
Longfield be appointed treasurers, 
for the purpose of receiving subscrip- 
tions to carry out the purpose of the 
meeting. 

Mr. Butt, Q.C., said, “I have 
been requested to second the re- 
solution which has just been pro- 
posed. So much has been said, and 
well said, that even at an earlier 
hour of the day I could only claim 
the privilege of expressing how 
deeply I feel the honour of being 
permitted to take any part, how- 
ever humble, in the demonstration 
of to-day, in this tribute of respect on 
the part of the Bar of Ireland to the 
memory of that great Irishman to 
whom we pay our homage. 

“ May I add that since I entered 
this room, as I heard preceding 
speakers refer to the angry and 
stormy scenes of political strife in 
the life of this great man, whose 
fame is now the common property 
of us all, I could not help feeling 
the contrast which is exhibited, and 
the unanimity with which men of all 
creeds and parties have united this 
day to do homage to his memory? 
And yet at no period of his life—not 
in the noblest pride of his intellect, 
not in the zenith of his popularity, 
not in the highest exaltation of his 
power—could such a meeting have 
been assembled to do him honour. 
Not when in the Irish House of 
Commons he nobly fought the battle 
which he believed to be that of his. 
country’s independence. Not when,. 
in the British Senate, he advocated 
with matchless power the claims. 
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of multitudes of his Catholic coun- 
trymen to a full participation of 
all the rights cf the British Con- 
stitution. Since half a century 
ago he filled the office of Attorney- 
General, to the hour that removed 
him from the scene of busy life, 
could it have been possible that 
all creeds and parties at the Irish Bar 
could have united to pay to his 
living intellect the homage which 
cheerfully and with one heart and 
soul we offer to his memory when 
he is gone? 

“May I venture to paraphrase 
one of those sentences in which his 
genius has expressed majestic 
thoughts in words that are im- 
mortal, and say that for those 
precious inheritances which belong 
to us in the genius of our great men, 
as well as for the muniments of our 
properties :—‘ Time has his hour- 
glass as well as his scythe, before 
which the noblest virtues and the 
highest intellects must be mown 
down. If in the one hand he 
carries the scythe, in the other 
hand he bears the hour-glass, by 
which are meted out the moments 
which conservate, as they pass, the 
memories of departed greatness, and 
year by year and day by day con- 
firms to them the veneration which 
we pay to the recollection of the 
historical past.” 

This resolution also passed unani- 
mously, and the meeting separated. 

The charge brought by Mr. Ellis, 
at the above meeting, against the 
144 members of the Bar who dis- 
sented from the resolutions adopted 
at the Bar meeting of the 22nd of 
June, 1841, called forth the following 
attempt at explanation in the shape of 
a letter signed, “ An Irish Barrister.” 


“THE IRISH BAR. 
“TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY 
“ expREss,! 
“ Srr,—The observations of Mr. 
Hercules Ellis at the late meeting 
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of the Bar, in reference to the ad 
dress to the Queen, adopted by cer- 
tain members of the Bar on the 
22nd June, 1841, on the occasion of 
Lord Campbell’s appointment, and 
the protest against that address of 
the 30th June, 1841, being calculat- 
ed to create mistaken impressions in 
the public mind as to the nature and 
effect of those proceedings, as if the 
former were calculated to support 
and the latter to degrade the inde- 
pendence of the Bar,—I think it due 
to the honour of the profession of 
which I am a member, as well as to 
the character of the individuals who 
signed that protest, to call public 
attention to the real facts of the 
case : 

“In the first place, then, the ad- 
dress, though adopted at a meeting 
over which the late Mr. Dickson, 
then the Father of the Bar, presided, 
was only signed by 130 members of 
the profession, while the protest was 
signed by 144 members, including 
amongst the latter some of the most 
eminent names at the Bar, such as 
the late Lord Chancellor Black- 
burne, the present Master of the 
Rolls (the Right Hon. T. B. C. 
Smith) Baron Greene and others, 
none of whom, from their position 
and prospects at the Bar, can be 
suspected of having entertained any 
strong desire to establish the prin- 
ciple of invariably appointing an 
Englishman to the Irish Chancery 
Bench to their permanent exclusion 
from that office. 

“In the next place, there was a 
still larger body of the profession, 
including the present chiefs and 
very many of the existing judges of 
the three law courts, who, while they 
abstained from signing the protest, 
nevertheless, absolutely refused to 
sign the address. 

“Why did they do so? It could 
not have been from any principle of 
subserviency, for by refusing to sign 
the protest, they committed them- 
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selves to the assertion that the ap- 
pointment of Lord Campbell was an 
insult to the Irish Bar, and could 
not be defended, and so far made 
themselves obnoxious to the dis- 
pensers of patronage at the other 
side of the water. 

“ What, then, was the true ground 
of the objection to the address? It 
was that the latter embodied and 
affirmed a principle that no friend to 
Imperial connection, to the thorough 
union between this country and 
Great Britain, could conscientiously 
sanction, viz., that none but mem- 
bers of the Irish Bar should be ap- 
pointed to the Irish Bench. Sucha 
principle is of course wholly unten- 
able in the present relations between 
the two countries—nor if tenable is 
desirable. 

“‘ Can any one think that it would 
have been for the interest of Ireland, 
or even beneficial to the Bar itself, 
that an impassable barrier should 
have existed to the promotion of 
such men as Lord Redesdale, Sir 
Anthony Hart, Lord St. Leonard’s, 
and the late Mr. Justice Burton, to 
the Irish Bench.” |The writer has 
here failed to inform the public how 
many members of the Irish Bar were 
appointed to the English Bench from 
Lord Redesdale’s time, 1802, to the 
departure of Sir Edward Sugden 
(Lord St. Leonards) from Ireland in 
1846.] 

“No, the truth is that, whether 
wilfully or ignorantly, the promoters 
of the movement in question have 
given it a wrong direction. Instead 
of insisting on a reciprocity which 
would have commanded universal 
support, they insisted on exclusion 
and suppression which no one could 
logically maintain, unless he were 
prepared to vote for a repeal of the 
Union. 

“These, sir, were the reasons 
why so large a portion of the pro- 
fession, either actively protested, or 
altogether abstained from participa- 
tion in that address; and in my 
opinion it reflects no small credit on 
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the profession, that no feeling of 
personal disappointment or profes- 
sional slight could render them. 
blind or insensible to what was due 
to the interests of their country. 
“Yours, &c., 
“An IRISH BARRISTER.” 

Returning from our digression to 
the object of the Bar meeting of 
1854 —subscriptions were rapidly 
collected, ‘and artists were invited to 
send in models or drawings for the 
proposed monument. Several de- 
signs were sent, and the committee 
selected the one forwarded by P. 
Macdowell, R.A., and that gentle- 
man was commissioned to execute a 
life-like statue of Lord Plunket. In 
1863 this work of art was set up in 
the Hall of the Four Courts, on a 
pedestal of polished Sienna marble, 
on which is placed this inscription :— 
“ ERECTED BY THE Bar oF IRE- 
LAND.” But Plunket needed no 
monuments of stone or of brass to 
perpetuate his memory. Well might 
he have said, in the language of the 
great Roman author,— 


 EXEGI MONUMENTUM AERE PERENNIUS. ” 


Of that statue, many who remem- 
ber Lord Plunket speak in terms of 
admiration, 

It is unquestionably a fine work, 
though it has scarcely enhanced the 
high reputation of the sculptor. The 
modelling of the head is said to be 
admirable. The massive brow, the 
rugged features, the grave, severe, 
and thoughtful expression of counte- 
nance, are pourtrayed, we are told, 
with great truthfulness and power. 
Objection has, however, been taken 
to the style of costume selected— 
viz., the ordinary evening dress, 
tight body-coat, knee-breeches, and 
silk stockings of half a century ago. 
It is next to impossible in sculpture 
to render such a costume either 
graceful or dignified. Considering 
the place in which the statue is. 
erected, it would have been more 
appropriate had Lord Plunket been 
represented in his robes as Lord 
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Chancellor, and we are satisfied that 
had this been done, Mr. Macdowell 
would have produced a much more 
impressive work. 

Lord Plunket was succeeded at 
his death, in his title and estates, by 
his eldest son, Thomas, Lord Bishop 
of Tuam.; and he having died, in 
1867, without issue male, the title 
descended on his nephew, the Rev. 
and Hon. William C. Plunket, the 
present Baron, whose brother, the 
Hon. David Plunket, Q.C., now re- 
presents in the Imperial Parliament 
the University of Dublin, and who, 
to adopt the language of Mr. Glad- 
stone, ever “uses those gifts of elo- 
quence which he had so well inherit- 
ed,” on behalf of that University 
where he received his early training. 

We have now brought our brief 
memoir of Lord Plunket to a close. 
Although occupying a place during 
four numbers of the DuBLIN UNIVER- 
sity MAGAZINE, and extending over 
many pages, it is nevertheless but a 
short sketch of the public life of that 
great Chancellor. We have seen 
how from a comparatively humble 
origin, he acquired, long before the 
weight of years oppressed him, a 
coronet for himself, a mitre for his 
son, and honours and position for 
the rest of his family. His eloquence 
has long gained for itself the highest 
prize of fame. In a period eminent 
for intellectual distinction, both in 
Ireland and in England, he won 
for himself universal admiration. 
The labours of his contemporaries, 
too, were splendid. Thewhole period, 
from his call to the Bar to his last 
great speech in favour of Reform, 
was an unrelaxing struggle of the 
most powerful, practised, and vivid 
ability ; and it is doubtful whether 
the force of the human mind exhi- 
ted in those remarkable days greater 
feats than Lord Plunket had accom- 
plished — especially in the British 
Parliament. With the remembrance 
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of Pitt and Fox exacting the highest 
standard of parliamentary eloquence, 
—and with such men as Brougham, 
Canning, Romilly, Wyndham, and 
Horner, not ingloriously contending 
for the inheritance of their predeces- 
sors—we omit Grattan, for he was of 
an order quite distinct, and of another 
age of intellectual heroes—there ap- 
peared no room at the feast fora 
mere Irish pretender like Plunket. 
Irish eloquence was then a derision, 
“Our speech betrayeth us.” Even 
Grattan’s divine inspirations required 
the approving seal of Pitt before 
the House of Commons acknwledged 
that power which Chatham alone 
equalled. Plunket’s certificate of 
character from the Irish House 
passed for nothing in England. It 
rather operated against him, for 
where so much had been expected 
there must be a corresponding effort 
of power to sustain so high an esti- 
mate, and Plunket fully justified the 
confident reliance of his country. 

The judgment of the Irish was con- 
firmed by the unqualified and unre- 
served admiration of the British 
Parliament. He at once took up a 
position in the first rank of English 
orators. His supremacy was admit- 
ted by all even before he delivered 
those imperishable monuments of 
practical vigour combined with essen- 
tial wisdom—of irresistible reasoning 
conveyed in stately, solemn, and 
classical language—his speeches on 
the Catholic question. These ora- 
tions carried his reputation to the 
loftiest point, and identified him 
with the first masters of an art 
which counts fewer proficients than 
any other department of the human 
intellect. If Plunket had no other 
claims on the national gratitude than 
his inflexible and untiring devotion 
to that great cause, no monument 
could be too costly to commemorate 
the value, the vitality, and extent of 
his services, O’Connell often de 


1 Vide Mr. Gladstone’s Speech on the University Tests Bill,—“ Irish Times,” 21st 
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-clared that Plunket’s wonderful rea- 
soning had softened or subdued pre- 
judices which stood proof against 
all antecedent efforts. He furnished 
a new and higher class of arguments 
to the advocates of the Catholic 
claims. They absorbed his whole 
being. He thought upon them, and 
thought deeply. His speeches on 
the question display profound medi- 
tation in every sentence ; and though 
Lord Brougham expressed astonish- 
ment how any man could have 
thrown off such compact masses 
of the closest reasoning with less 
effort than others did the ordinary 
dulness of debate, his lordship’s sur- 
prise might have abated, had he 
been made aware of the previous 
processes which prepared Lord Plun- 
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ket for the display. Long medita- 
tion, profound, reflection, a prodi- 
gious memory, and one of the finest 
instruments, in the shape of a severe 
and classic style, that ever subserved 
the requirements of a public speaker, 
were the springs of his power. And 
yet he spoke rarely; but when he 
did, he left his “footprints on the 
sands of time.” 

Reporters for the Court of Chan- 
cery zempore Lord Plunket :—Irish 
Law Recorder, NS. ; Messrs. Lloyd! 
and Goold, barristers-at-law; Messrs, 
Drury? and Walsh,’ barristers-at-law ; 
Mr. Haig, barrister-at-law, in the 1st 
and znd vols. of the Irish Equity 
Reports ; Mr. R. Deasy,‘ in the 3rd 
vol. of the Irish Equity Reports. 

OLIVER J. BurKE. 


\ Afterwards Chairman of the county Waterford. 

® The present Registrar of the Court of Chancery, 

3 Afterwards Master of the Rolls. 

* Now one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer, 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE THREE CLERKS, 


“WHAT in the world is up this 
afternoon, that you can’t take a walk 
with a fellow, Dick ?” 

“Don’t I tell you that I have an 
engagement.” 

“Well, but what is the engage- 
ment? You usen’t to be so very 
close and mysterious.” 

“Come, now, it is not for you to 
be telling me that I’m altered. It’s 
you that’s changed, and not up to 
any sort of fun now of a Sunday 
.afternoon—the only time in the week 
when we poor fellows can have a 
moment to ourselves. I believe 
that fellow, Myles, has got round 
you and is going to make a Papist of 
you, you’ve got so particular.” 

“Heaven forbid that. any one 
should ever make a Papist of me, or 
that I should ever dream of becoming 
one. But although I will honestly 
admit that Myles’s example—Roman 
Catholic as he is—has caused me to 
ask myself many a time who is act- 
ing as the best Christian of us three, 
I would just ask you to remember 
that young fellows of his creed, as a 
rule, are not the least disposed people 
in this world to making Sunday into 
a holiday. If you want to charge 
me with becoming a saint, you had 
better ask if I am going to turn 
Scotch Presbyterian. But the plain 
truth is, that though I am no saint 
(goodness knows), I have for a long 
while past learnt to respect the un- 
affected piety of that fellow, Myles, 
and his strict compliance with the 
ordinances of his Church. When 
we're lying in bed of a Sunday morn- 
ing at eight o'clock, he’s off to 
chapel, wet or dry. On his fast days, 
old Mrs. Cakewell tells us, he only 


eats half a meal at dinner. Indeed, 
I believe you or I would have been 
skeletons long ago if we had gone 
through Lent the way he has done. 
And yet there’s no humbug about 
him. When one goes in on a Sun- 
day afternoon, there he is quietly 
sitting reading his prayer-book, or 
whatever they call it, in the chimney- 
corner in the kitchen ; but he’ll tuck 
it into his pocket when one enters, 
and he'll chat away pleasantly, or 
come out for his walk, and be as 
lively as anybody, and not pull a 
long face, or tell one one’s disturb- 
ing his devotions. Myles O’Lough- 
lin, according to his lights, is an 
honestly religious man.” 

“D—n it, Billy, I’d swear he’s 
making a Papist of you. It’s enough 
to put one clean out of temper to 
hear you praising a fellow for fasting 
and reading a Popish prayer-book, 
with all the rot that’s in it, and get- 
ting up early to go to chapel in the 
rain. Why, doesn’t any fool know 
that they believe that their good 
works will make God their debtor, 
and oblige Him to give them 
Heaven ?” 

* Well, I can’t pretend to say what 
they believe, for I’m not one of 
themselves ; but all I know is, that, 
be their motives what they may, the 
results are far better than anything 
than the most of ws can show. I’m 
not saying that they are right in their 
religion, for I know as well as you 
that it’s as full as it can be of what 
is wrong. But I only wish that 
with our right. and true religion, 
there was a little more of what is right 
and true among ourselves.” 

“You had better begin to read 
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their mass-bcok, and find out the 
secret for yourself, and become a 
good, honest Papist by doing so, in- 
stead of being a shilly-shally, bad 
Protestant !” 

** Come, now,” said the young man 
addressed, “have you ever looked 
into one of those books? I'll admit 
that they contain a lot of prayers 
and litanies to the Virgin and all the 
saints in the calendar, which my 
mind utterly revolts at. To look at 
them makes me wonder, sometimes, 
that those who composed, or those 
who use them, can call themselves 
Christians at all ; but : 

“Well, I’m glad to see you've 
some sense in you yet, but what are 
you ‘dutting’ about? Sure there can 
be no dués in the matter. It’s all 
bad together.” 

“Hear me out! I was going to 
say that in the same books you'll 
find every single epistle and gospel 
that we have in our own prayer- 
book; and I'll be bound that it’s 
them that Myles reads far oftener 
than he reads the litanies to saints 
or Virgin. And a better set of Scrip- 
ture selections than those same epis- 
tles and gospels for helping to make 
a man a good practical Christian, 
with God’s grace, it would be difficult 
to find.” 

“There! wasn’t I sure of it. You're 
for garbling the Bible like the rest of 
them. D—d if I can have the pa- 
tience to talk to you any more. Be 
off with you, do, and walk with your 
dearly-beloved Papisher! He'll do 
geod to your Protestant soul of a 
Sunday, won’t he? As for me, I 
can’t be staying here any longer. 
I must be after a metal more at- 
tractive.” 

“There! 
last ! 





You've let it out at 
I more than suspected the 


nature of your engagement all along, 
and now I know what it is. 
after that O’Brien girl again.” 
“Well, and if I am—what of 
that? I’m sureit’s nothing to you.” 
“Oh, of course, it’s nothing to 
me ; only as one who has been your 
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friend for so long, and who, for all 
you've just been saying, hasn’t the 
least desire to quarrel with you now, 
I would really beg you to let me 
warn you——” 

“ Faith it’s myself that'll be quar- 
relling with you pretty quick, if you 
go on canting at me that way much 
longer.” 

“ Dick ! my dear Dick! you know 
your father has given you more than 
one rowing already for keeping com- 
pany with her! and he has solemnly 
declared to you that, with his con- 
sent, marry her you never shall, 
And to talk to me about being 
friends with Papishers! You can 
find it in your heart to court a 
Papish girl fast enough when it 
pleases you. And I’m sure there’s 
far more danger in that, whatever 
way you take it.” 

“Tut, tut, stuff and nonsense ! 
I'll make a Protestant of her fast 
enough when I marry her. I know 
the old boy won’t hold out very long 
when he see’s I am determined.” 

“ Don’t make too sure! ‘I 
really —— 

**Ah, bother! what an old croaker 
you are. If you haven’t a pleasant 
word for a fellow going out to spend 
a right happy afternoon with the 
girl he loves, your company’s little 
worth. So good-bye, my fine Papish 
Protestant !” 

Poor Willy Lawson was doomed 
to be left alone that Sunday after- 
noon ; for Myles O’Loughlin was not 
in the chimney-corner when he went 
to seek him at Mrs. Cakewells, after 
his friend and fellow-clerk, Dick 
Lighthead, had left him in anger for 
the more congenial company of Kitty 
O’Brien, the pretty little niece of 
an old Roman Catholic farmer and 
his wife, who cultivated a plot of 
some eight acres, some two miles or 
so out of town. 

Myles had been asked out for the- 
afternoon to Mr. Vellum’s; and it 
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* was not the first time he had been 


asked there, nor the second, nor the- 
third. Mr, Vellum had taken a great: 
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fancy to our hero; so had Mrs, Vel- 
lum ; and so—if we are to believe 
what the gossips said—had Miss 
Vellum—a pretty fair-haired doll of 
seventeen. 

Willy Lawson felt a little bit jeal- 
ous sometimes of this attention 
showed td his friend Myles, in spite 
of all his admiration for him, For 
was not he of far older standing than 
Myles in the office, and of better 
extraction out of it? And did he 
not oftentimes dream of that dolly’s 
face which had ever attracted his 
wandering eyes in church? And 
yet he had scarcely ever been asked 
to the Vellum’s ; and never to spend 
a whole afternoon; never but to a 
formal tea, 

We have been waiting for a fitting 
opportunity to inform our readers 
that the conversation between the 
two young men which we have just 
related took place some four years 
after Myles had come as office boy 
to Mr. Vellum’s, and that our hero 
was now an articled clerk. He had 
given such entire satisfaction to his 
employer, and proved himself so 
steady and persevering, and further- 
more, so quick and intelligent, that 
the worthy solicitor had learnt to 
consider him a real treasure ; and to 
place more confidence in him than 
in either of the other two young men 
whose dialogue we have just been 
narrating, and who, as the reader 
will of course have guessed, were 
the pair whom Myles found occu- 
pying the lower office on his first 
arrival, 

From the conversation in ques- 
tion, it will have been seen that one, 
at least, of the young men—Willy 
Lawson—was on the high road to 
improvement (though by no means, 
as his friend jeeringly insinuated, on 
the high road to Rome)! And it 
was by Myles’s good example that 
his improvement had been wrought. 

But Willy’s companion and chum 
had long been a source of uneasiness 
to Mr. Vellum. He was becoming 
careless in business, in proportion as 
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he was becoming prone to idle com- 
pany out of doors. 

His evenings were not always 
spent soberly ; and he was not un- 
conscious of the charms of card- 
playing—a dangerous amusement 
for young men in his position. 

Although it was upon Dick that 
Mr. Vellum had particularly kept a 
quiet eye for some time past, it is 
not to be wondered at that he asso- 
ciated Willy to a certain degree with 
him ; and fought a little shy of him 
too, as though he were a bird of the 
same feather, while he admitted 
Myles—the quondam ragged cob- 
bler—to the privacy of his home, and 
the society of his wife and pretty 
little daughter. 

That self-same pretty little daugh- 
ter was a thorough pet, whom no 
one could fail to like and to admire. 
She had not an ounce of affectation 
in her composition—was full of 
warmheartedness and fun, but not 
boisterous fun. She was no hoyden. 
And she was exceedingly pretty, 
with a beautiful pink and white com- 
plexion, light hair, of an almost 
golden hue, falling down her back 
in natural ringlets, eyebrows and 
eyelashes darker than her hair, and 
eyes dark, large, and lustrous. A 
beautiful doll was she; aye, and 
more than a doll, for she was full ot 
love and affection, and no one could 
fail to be attracted by her warmth of 
manner and disposition. 

Fortunate Myles! to be admitted 
to close intimacy of a family which 
contained such a gem! Aye, and 
more fortunate still, when he was 
suffered to feel that this pearl or 
great price was one which he might 
some day aspire to the possession of 
—he, the poor cobbler’s son ! 

Of course, he was becoming des- 
perately in love with her—he who 
so constantly spent his Sunday after- 
noons in her society, and was allowed 
to walk about with her wheresoever 
he would, as if they were brother 
and sister ! 

Did you say “of course,” reader ? 
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Bear in mind that we have not said 
So, we are only putting the supposi- 
tion into your mouth. It would 
never do for the narrator of a story 
to plunge his hero into love all at 
once, before you had had a chance 
of becoming well interested in the 
situation. So we shall go no further 
at present than to say that Myles 
was quite fascinated by this little 
merry doll; that he admired her in- 
tensely, that he delighted in her 
company, that he watched her pretty 
little winning ways with the tender, 
half-amused, and half-loving interest 
with which a child regards a kitten 
at play. Perhaps, if you had asked 
Myles himself, he would have told 
you, without the slightest reserve, that 
he loved the very ground she walk- 
edon. Certainly, if you had asked 
Betty, the parlour-maid at Mr. Vel- 
lum’s, who had sharp eyes, and quick 
ears, for a great deal that went on in 
that gentleman’s establishment, she 
would have assured you that “the 
young couple would be married as 
soon as Misther Miles was twenty- 
one,” and, that “the Masther and 
and Misthress was every bit as fond 
of him as he was of Miss Rosy,” and 
that “indeed it was quite a wondher 
to see the fancy they had taken to 
him—and him quite a poor man’s 
son, as she had heered for sartint, 
from a fren’ of her own, who came 
from the same parts as Misther 
Myles. But then,” she would add, 
wasn’t the Masther himself a man 
that had made himself out of nothink 
by his own indussthery? And he 
wasn’t one of them upstarts as 
wouldn’t own their own mother, or 
their own father’s kin, or the breed 
they had come of, the moment they 
had got their heads up a-bit in the 
world !” 

We may be satisfied to leave Myles 
for this Sunday afternoon, happy in 
the society of little Miss Rosey, who 
had to take out her two younger 
sisters and their three dogs for a 
walk, and—“ would Mr. O’Loughlin 
come too?” Papa Vellum and Mam- 
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ma Vellum went off for a conjugal 
stroll in another direction. And, as 
they pottered along, after leaving 
the more youthful party, Papa Vel- 
lum said to Mamma Vellum—“ JVice 
lad! Just the young fellow after my 
own heart. Perfectly cut out for the 
profession, and for making a figure 
in it! Ah, if we had only hada son 
—but one son, Fanny, dear! And 
I could not have wished for a better 
son than one just his ditto. I would 
not hesitate a bit to give Rosy to 
him, if they fancied each other.” 

“But I sometimes think, dear, 
that they don’t fancy each other 
more than as mere chums. They 
are very brotherly and sisterly to- 
gether, but nothing more, I really do 
believe.” 

“Patience, my dear, patience!” 
rejoined her better half. ‘“ Remem- 
ber, they are but children yet, as one 
might say. He is not twenty, nor 
she seventeen. If they love each 
other like children, it is all the 
prettier. Depend upon it, the riper 
love will come with the riper years. 
A love that commences without 
passion is all the more likely to be 
real and lasting. Remember what 
Shakespere says in comparing the 
lover to a lunatic. Such a one, he 
says— 


See Helen’s beauty in a brow of Zgyft. 


When a young man or a girl chances 
to be blinded by a passionate flame, 
they fancy all manner of perfections 
in the loved one. Then when the 
cool fit comes, their eyes are opened. 
They see—aye, sometimes are very 
rudely shown how they have de- 
ceived themselves. ‘Then they pro- 
ceed to visit on the half-dethroned 
“object” their spleen for her non- 
possession of qualities with which it 
was only their own fancy that had 
painted them. This spleen pro- 
vokes corresponding bitterness, and 
thus the cat-and-dog life begins ! 
Believe me, that in love, as in a 
race, there’s nothing like going easy 
at the start.” 
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“Well, well,” said his wife, “I 
must confess that I am rather a 
believer in the doctrine of ‘affi- 
nities ; and much as I should like 
to have Myles for a son-in-law, I 
don’t believe that, with all his admi- 
ration for our girl, he is in love with 
her a bit. Children, indeed! Ask 
yourself, Tom, whether you could 
not, and did not love with passionate 
ardour when you were nineteen ?” 

“Yes! but I have you there! I 
was in love at nineteen, most pas- 
sionately and most devotedly, as / 
then thought. But I was in love 
with the wrong person, Madame 
Vellum! If I had married my first 
love, you would have been Missus 
somebody else! And although I 
confess that 1 wept a little when 
aforesaid first love threw me over 
and married a man ten years my 
senior, still, now that I can regard 
her with calm eyes and calmer feel- 
ings, I sometimes wonder what I 
could have seen to admire in her 
so very intensely.” 

** Pique, my dear, pique! She did 
not think you the man for her heart, 
so you, offended, think the less of 
her in consequence,” said his wife, 
giving his arm a sly shake. 

“‘ No, indeed, not a bit of it. I’ve 
always been truly thankful that she 
did make a different choice, so that 
there could not be a possibility of 
anything coming between me and 
you. Why, if she had not given me 
my congé so speedily, I might have 
gone on hankering after her till such 
time as you would have been 
snapped up by somebody else !” 

“Come, come, Mr. Blarney! 
That’s all very fine. ‘That’s said by 
way of putting me in good humour. 
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But you must confess now—and I’m 
sure I who came in for Miss Leo- 
nora’s leavings, Mr. V., ought to feel 
vastly flattered at it—that even after 
you had lost your first love, you had 
ardour enough left in you to bestow 
very warm glances on me as soon as 
you had recovered from the shock. 
I only wish I could see master 
Myles, with all his friendship and 
admiration—looking half so ardently 
at our Rosey.” 

Mr. Vellum laughed. And if he, 
though five-and-forty years of age 
and upwards, bestowed one of his 
old ardent glances then and there 
upon his loving spouse, and followed 
itupwith a hug and akiss—whodares 
to laugh at him? Itistoo common 
to see an excess of “spooning” in 
very newly-married couples. The 
pace at the outset is so great that it 
cannot be expected to last. And 
onlookers, if they are thrown a good 
deal into contact with these pairs, 
are glad enough when the time of 
subsidence arrives, for they get 
rather sick of the thing. But 
nothing is so nice as to see a couple 
verging on middle-age keeping up 
the old tenderness—it may be, less 
demonstratively, or at any rate, 
much less incessantly exhibited— 
but still (for all their laudable mode- 
ration), none the less warmly, and 
perchance a little more sincerely. 
A love that has preserved its fresh- 
ness throughout the ups and downs 
of some twenty winters and up- 
wards, unimpaired by all the crosses 
and changes of the intervening years 
—manlike in its ardour, yet child- 
like in its simplicity—is one which 
angels and men may alike rejoice to 
look upon ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WHAT Is HAPPINESS ? 


Remind them of each wish pursued ; 
How rich it glowed with promised good. 
Remind them of each wish enjoyed ; 

How soon their hope’s possession cloyed ! 


Kitty O’Brien’s uncle and aunt 
with whom she, being an orphan, 
constantly lived, were poor folk 
enough on their little farm of eight 
acres of not very good land; but 
still Kitty always contrived to be 
very smart of a Sunday, as what 
Irish lass endowed with good looks, 
will not strive to be? Although we 
are always told that “love is blind,” 
we can scarecly fancy that the smart 
young townsm:an, a clerk in a soli- 
citor’s office, would have chosen her 
for his sweetheart had he seen her 
in her every-day attire, working in 
the fields. As we have already 
remarked, there is such a natural 
appearance of refinement about the 
Irish race, that while this refinement 
is disguised and hid by shabbiness 
and dirt, good clothes raise many a 
one several degrees (in appearance) 
in the social scale. And this makes 
it all the more a matter of regret 
that so many of them, both lads and 
lasses—who are so particular about 
their appearance of a Sunday, and 
who in their holiday attire look 
really a cut above the corresponding 
class in England—do not think a 
little more about their personal 
appearance on the week-days also. 
If the English rustic is not «quite so 
smart when off work, he or she is 
many degrees neater than the Irish 
one when at work. Sentimental 
apologists—people who have sprung 
from the same class (and amongst 
these we are sorry to have to reckon 
some very worthy priests, who, in 
place of making excuses for them, 
should use their powerful influence 
in striving to amend them in this 
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matter)—will tell one that the Irish 
countryman or woman is too poor to 
be neat and clean. 

Why, the very girl whom one will 
see on a Saturday in a ragged petti- 
coat, and with an untidy head of hair, 
which looks as if it had not been 
brushed all the week, will come out 
on the Sunday in kid gloves and a 
parasol. And the young man who 
sits in his cart with a ragged coat 
barely sticking together on his back, 
what will he not spend in two or 
three markets, whither he often goes 
on the merest excuse, and with very 
little real business there? “Irish 
poverty” is made to bear many a 
burden on its back. It is made an 
excuse for many a piece of wncivilisa- 
tion, and the result is, that many re- 
main poor whom a well-sustained 
series of efforts would enrich ; while 
others of them, whose innate shrewd- 
ness and perseverance enable them 
to grow richer than their neighbours, 
derive no benefit from their better 
means; for they go on living like 
pigs while their money is accumu- 
lating in the bank. And we have 
seen in a manufacturing community, 
where the money is not saved, but 
spent, and where it comes into a 
house so plentifully that many an 
artisan’s family amongst them have 
better means than many a clergy- 
man’s—we have here seen just as 
much week-day dirt and untidyness 
in the house and in the person, 
coupled with the same Sunday smart- 
ness, as in our poorest agricultural 
districts. The whole thing is, in 


short, a matter of adit; but until 
the eyes of the people have been well 
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opened to the scandalous defect, and 
a determined effort made by those 
who have influence over them, to 
replace the bad habit with the con- 
trary good one, we need not hope 
for much amendment. 

Having thus far indulged in a dis- 
quisition respecting the “ manners 
and customs of the Irish,” we must 
proceed to our tale. The text toall 
this discourse was little Kitty O’Brien, 
So pretty and so smart in her Sunday 
attire. And although we have been 
delivering a homily against untidi- 
ness, we must in honesty say that 
happy would it have been for poor 
Kitty had her Sunday “ get-up” 
been a far less attractive one. Re- 
hold her now, the little dandy, coming 
away from chapel, and loitering as 
she goes along, to shake off the 
crowd of her fellow-worshippers ; for 
she knows that Dick Lighthed is 
hovering somewhere near, waiting to 
join her where he can do so without 
being observed. 

Dick was one of those unfortunate 
young men who are the victims of a 
thorough spoiling in their childhood. 
Alas! how many such there are, of 
both sexes, in every rank of life. 
He had a foolish, fond mother, who 
thought that part of her bounden 
duty to her children was to deny 
them nothing. Sweets without end, 
whenever he teased her for them—a 
process which, as we may well con- 
ceive, increased in proportion to its 
success. For when the little wretch 
found teazing fay, he never left off 
teasing. And so, every little whim 
was gratified the moment it appeared 
that the dear child would begin to 
whimper and cry if he was not hu- 
moured, And as he grew bigger, 
did he chance to take a lazy fit, and 
wish to shirk school—“ He should 
stay at home, if he wished, sat he 
should. Mammy’s pet should not 
be teased, then, by that tiresome 
master!” He had a headache, had 


he? or a pain in his little toe? 
Bread and jam, plenty of the latter 
on the former, and a whole holiday, 
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was the certain cure. “ Telling a 
fib, was he? Qh, dear,no! Mammy’s 
darling soony would never tell her 
fibs—not he.” 

And so Master Dick Lighthed 
grew up to man’s estate perfectly 
unconscious of the signification of 
the term “self-denial,” and without 
an idea of the meaning of the word 
‘‘ discipline.” Whatever he wanted, 
that he must have. He wanted Kitty 
O’Brien for his wife, some day, when- 
ever his father should withdraw his 
opposition; but opposition or no 
Opposition, Ais she must be never- 
theless. He was really in love with 
her—desperately so, in one sense of 
the word. His love, that is to say, 
was the love of a young man who 
has been nourished in his boyhood 
on cakes and sweeties, and every- 
thing else he liked to ask for, and 
who had never been accustomed to 
have “no” said to him. Self-will 
and self-gratification were the pre- 
vailing traits in his character. 

Such was the youth who with 
ardent glances met the no less ardent 
though bashful and drooping eyes of 
the dainty little damsel who had 
separated herself from the chapel 
congregation that spring afternoon. 
The girl loved her lover, and he 
loved her. To meet was bliss to 
both of them. To walk side-by-side 
was bliss, and on that sunny day, as 
they wandered by that brawling river 
through the woods, both of them felt 
extremely happy. 

There is no use in denying the 
fact that people may feel exceedingly 
happy when they are even on the 
brink of some great evil. It would 
be mere affectation and hypocrisy to 
say that such were not the case, 
Some people will tell us that we can 
only feel truly happy when we are 
doing what is perfectly right. Now 
this is dangerous doctrine to preach 
to ardent young hearts. For when 
such as these, having had but an 
imperfect early training, begin to 
look at, and handle, and taste the 
forbidden fruit, and find that it is 
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pleasant to the eyes, and good for 
food (as they then think), they will 
turn round upon their mentors, and 
tell them that they are “ humbugs,” 
they will exclaim, “Why, we were 
never happier in our lives!” Ah, 
foolish mentors! can you not see 
that the only way to impress such 
minds is by lifting the veil, and show- 
ing what is deyond the sunny present. 
And if, as yet, and whilst the tempt- 
ation is upon them, with all its en- 
grossing allurements, you find their 
hearts so callous that they cannot, 
nor will not, take in the project of 
an eternity of suffering for sin, strive 
—while praying that the spirit of 
grace may at length enlighten them, 
whether it be sooner or later—to 
lead them at least to realise the re- 
sults which retributive justice will be 
sure to visit upon them, even in this 
world—to show them that the happi- 
ness of any given situation—of any 
given worldly enjoyment—is butade- 
lusive and fragmentary thing ; that it 
is something which cannot fairly be 
discounted and put at its true valua- 
tion till we have seen all the circum- 
stances which appertain to that en- 
joyment, and all the events which 
follow as direct consequences in its 
train. If the Greek philosopher 
said, “Call no man happy till the 
end of life,” so may we also say, 
“ Call no earthly pleasure productive 
of happiness till we have the whole 
** balance-sheet ” placed before us— 
the cons as well as the pros—the 
dark side as well as the light side— 
the miserable endings as well as 
the so termed ‘ happy beginnings.’ 
The moth is probably happy while 
it wildly whirls about the light ; but 
ah! how soon it falls down, writhing 
in agony. 

Woman is said to be the weaker 
vessel. We feel disposed to ques- 
tion the truth of this; for we can- 
not conceive a weaker being than a 
selfish man,—But be this as it may, 
there is a terror which can be held 
up before the eyes of women, when 
they are in danger of succumbing to 
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one of the worst of temptations 
known to human nature—a terror 
which should fortify them with ac- 
quired strength. Spare them not, 
then! For their own sakes remind 
them that if they yield to the more 
selfish ones, it is hey who will be the 
victims, while their mean tempters 
escape scot free. Force them to 
remember and to realise this ; and 
thus arm them the more securely 
against yielding themselves up as ac- 
complices in wrong-doing. 

There is nothing so deceitful as 
the feeling of happiness engendered 
by that which is, in itself, innocent 
enough to throw us off our guard— 
that guard against temptation on 
which we ought ever to stand. 
“When the thing is in itself so in- 
nocent, and gives us such facility, 
why should we not heartily enjoy 
it ?’—-we ask ourselves, never think- 
ing of adding the inquiry—‘“ What 
might come of it?” And then, when 
we have had our moral muscles 
softened and enervated by the re- 
laxing luxury of this zvnocent enjoy- 
ment, the tempter begins to open 
one parallel after another, silently 
and stealthily, taking good care not 
to alarm us into a consciousness of 
the advances which he has been 
making upon our sense of right and 
wrong, till at last, when all is ready, 
and the fitting opportunity presents 
itself—when we are not only de- 
moralised and weakened, but also 
entirely off our guard, he makes his 
grand assault, and the citadel falls! 

If our spiritual teachers would 
take more pains than they do to 
train the younger members of their 
flock in the habits of self-denial, 
self-control, and_ self-examination, 
and lead them to dwell, more than 
our rising generation are usually 
prone to, upon that wide field for 
reflection—the study of ‘tendencies 
and consequences; in other words, 
instil into their minds the importance 
of acting, as they pass through the 
world, with thoughtful prudence and 
foresight, we should hear of fas 
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fewer instances of those moral down- 
falls which ever and anon startle us 
as taking place amongst those who 
have had a professedly religious 
education. 

Let no one mistake our meaning. 
Let it not be fora moment supposed 
that we advocate a mere moral 
training in opposition to the train- 
ing of the Bible. Far from it. We 
advocate it as that which we shall 
find the Bible, if viewed in the right 
light, and studied in the right spirit, 
really laying down as the course to 
be pursued. Because we are told 
there not only that we must “ pray,” 
lest we enter into temptation ; but 
also that we must “ watch,” 

Perhaps some of our younger and 
more romantic readers will skip all 
that we have just written, and hurry 
on to see what Dick said to Kitty, 
and what Kitty said to him—to read 
how hand met hand with thrilling 
pressure, as though an electric cur- 
rent were thereby established be- 
tween the two hearts ; and how eye, 
meeting eye, continued the electric 
chain—the love that came coursing 
through the veins and.throbbed in 
the beating of the pulses, going from 
one to the other through the warm 
clinging finger-tips, and thence to 
the full heart, and then away again 
from heart to eye, which to the eye of 
the loved one flashed back the spark 
of love again with an intensity which 
had not lost, but gained in the transit. 

But it would be impossible to 
write whole pages about glances and 
squeezes! A pair of lovers will be 
glad enough, you may be sure, to go 
on tenderly glancing and squeezing 
hands for half a day, and though in 
every glance and every squeeze there 
may be the strongest family likeness, 
and consequently the utmost same- 
ness, still the palpitating pair never 
feel any sense of monotony. But as 
“spooning” is rather a wearisome 
affair in the eyes of lookers-on, so 
must an account of it become very 
wearisome and monotonous at last 
to those who read about it. 
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The contradictions of human life 
are somewhat curious in this respect. 
One could make something inter- 
esting, for instance, out of a lover’s 
quarrel, which, though pain and 
grief and downright agony, for the 
time being, to the lovers, would be 
“nuts” to the reader. On the 
other hand, as we have already said, 
that which to the actors is very en- 
joyable indeed, may appear to the 
spectators excessively dull. 

We have recently read a lover’s 
dialogue which was very interesting. 
But then it was so, just because it 
had a dash of disagreement about 
it. It was the dialogue between 
Edwin Drood and his little afiancée 
—the “ Boarding-school Miss.” And 
the interest of the dialogue culmin- 
ated at the moment of separation. 
She had been sucking lollipops all 
the time, and answering idly and 
impishly, and with full mouth, all 
his earnest and somewhat heartsore 
conjurations. She would not be 
serious when he was desperately so. 
At last, when he begged for a part- 
ing embrace—that legitimate fee of 
every true lover—she repelled him, 
exclaiming—“ Oh, don’t kiss me! 
I’m so sticky.” 

Poor, earnest young man !—yearn 
ing for his kiss—and more than 
that, yearning for a woman’s heart 
that would love him with a real, 
earnest love !—In place of which he 
found a baby’s —very fascinating, 
but yet a baby’s! Still to you, or 
to us that fascinating baby’s heart is 
much better fun, when we wish to 
be amused, reader, than a Juliet 
would have been, sighing and dying 
in her lover’s arms. 

And better for lovers, too, even 
though at times it may annoy them 
with its childishness, are the baby 
ways of an innocent nature, than the 
passionate love which knows no 
bounds and no control, and is so 
blinded with its impetuosity as to 
be unable to define the limits be- 
tween right and wrong. 

Dick Lighthed saw Kitty O’Brier 
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to her home that evening; it was 
the first time, although they had 
been many weeks acquainted, that 
he had walked so far withher. For 


generally he had left her at a turn- 


ing about half a mile from the cot- 
tage. On this occasion, however, 
Kitty had begged him not to leave 
her till the last moment. She clung 
to him with an indefinable dread of 
separation, and seemed as though 
she feared to part from him—and 
with him from her dream of love. 
Was it the thunderstorm, which was 
even then gathering in the air, 
which made her so timorous and 
nervous ?—which made her ever and 
anon cling to him, and choke down 


-a sob as she did so? 


“ Oh Dick you will get so dread- 
fully wet! Come in and stay in the 
house till the storm is over. Uncle 
and aunt will be pleased to see you ; 
and to think that they have never 
laid eyes on you yet! and now— 
now, Dick! you surely should know 
them now /” 

And then came another gulp, and 
tears fell down her cheeks—Why 
shouldshe demean herself so strange- 
ly in her “ happiness.” 

Dick would not goin. He had 
promised to be home ata certain 
hour, he said, and if he was not back 
in time, he would be asked where 
he had been—“and you know the 
old man will be wild if he hears that 
I have seen you again.” 

“Oh Dick! I grow so fearful.— 
When do you think he will come 
round ?” 

“Never fear, Kitty, dear; I know 
my mother will soon be able to in- 
fluence him, and then, darling, you 
shall be mine indeed. And now 
goodbye little pet. I must really 
go, or I shall, as you say, be caught 
in the thunder storm.” 

A long, long embrace—she cling- 
ing to him passionately, and sobbing 
still ; and murmuring, as he left her 
—‘ Remember, Dick, you've pro- 
mised, and you're all I have in the 


~world to love !” 
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And often through that night she 
started in her sleep—crying out ; 
and then subsiding quietly into a 
soft little tender wail—* But he pro- 
mised me!—he promised that I 
should soon be his wife !” 

As Dick hurried homewards, a 
tumult filled his brain, and the 
vision of the tender, loving, implor- 
ing look with which Kitty bid him 
farewell, was not oftener there than 
that of the humble way-side cottage 
in which she lived—then for the first 
time beheld by him—a cottage with 
the smallest of windows, not too 
well glazed, the most dilapidated 
chimneys, and rather bad thatch, 
from some of the weakest spots in 
which a channel of rain - water had 
run down the outer wall—discolour- 
ing the whitewash which, at ,the 
best was not too recent. 

The prospect of gaining his 
father’s consent to his marriage with 
a girl who lived in such a shanty, 
seemed more remote than ever. 
And, somehow, he too felt himself 
shuddering not a little at the idea. 
Was he becoming disillusionised at 
the mere sight of a habitation which, 
after all, was not her own, or at the 
idea of its occupants, to whom he 
would hereafter be bound by the 
ties of relationship? Love is blind 
they say. Why should he, in the 
state of ardour in which we have so 
lately seen him, think of anything 
so material? Why not be ready to 
consider even the worst hovel ever 
reared, quite a fairy palace, if only 
it enshrined the form of her he 
loved ? 

Strange, perplexing, incomprehen-. 
sible human nature. If you could 
have seen, reader, into that young 
man’s heart that evening, you might 
have predicted that if his father’s 
consent to his marriage with Kitty 
were even obtained, it would not be 
in consequence of As earnest solici- 
tations. And yet poor Kitty was 


buoying up a fainting heart upon his 
promise. 
The next morning a policeman 
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came into Mr. Vellum’s lower office, 
and, in an under tone, although no 
one save Willy Lawson was there, 
told that young man that something 
unfortunate lad occurred ; viz: that 
his friend and companion, Dick 
Lighthed, had been found late on 
the previous night reeling drunk in 
the street, on his way home from a 
public-house in which he had taken 
refuge from the thunder-storm. He 
had been put into the lock-up, and 
was then about to be taken before 
the resident magistrate ; and he (the 
policeman) had come in to let Mr. 
Vellum know, that he might go up 
and say a word in his favour. 

That day week Dick was on 
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board a mail steamer on his way to 
America. He went of his own in- 
clination, Mr. Vellum having told 
him that he could not possibly over- 
look the disgrace which he had 
brought upon himself, and that he 
must leave the office as soon as it 
was possible to find an occupation 
for him elsewhere. 

He never bid Kitty good bye! 
and yet how blissful happy he and 
she had been together as they 
wandered along by the river’s bank 
eight short days before ! 

Well may we ask, in the words of 
the heading of this chapter— WHaT 
1s HAPPINEss ?” 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE ‘*‘CROWNER’S QUEST.” 


Towarps the close of the winter 
following the events narrated in our 
last chapter, an inquest was held in 
the town of Y——, upon the body 
of a newly-born male child, which 
had been found by a countryman in 
a turnhole of the river. Myles was 
deputed by Mr. Vellum to attend 
and take a note of the proceedings, 
in case anything might arise there- 
from which would lead to that 
gentleman’s professional advantage. 
‘The coroner opened the court with 
an address which exhibited a very 
full and undisguised sense of that 
dignity which, in his opinion, shed 
itself like a halo around the per- 
son of one who had been selected 
by an important constituency to 
serve his queen and his country, 
after a due proposing and second- 
ing in public court, in accordance 
with the most approved fashion fol- 
lowed in the election of parlia- 
mentary and other representatives 
of the people. 

A jury having been duly sworn, 
and the poor little body inspected, 
the witnesses were examined. These 
‘were but four in number, being first, 


the countryman who had discovered 
the body; next, the two policemen, 
who, upon his instantly reporting 
the fact, had come with him to the 
river and taken it out (for he himself 
would not touch it); and, lastly, a 
** medical witness.” 

It appeared that some of those 
small broken stones with which the 
roads are usually mended, had been 
found pinned up in the tiny frock 
(for the poor little one was fully 
dressed). Evidently more had been 
placed there in order to sink the 
body by the individual who had 
thrown it into the river; but the 
action of the water causing some to 
fall out of their slight place of con- 
finement, the object had been de- 
feated, and the body had floated. 
But who could tell from whence it 
had come?—There had been a flood 
not many days before. ‘There were, 
however, no marks of contusion 
about the little face and limbs, such 
as would have been effected by the 
whirling along of the body in a 
flooded stream. And the doctor 
gave it as his opinion that it had not 
lain in the water for more than a 
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couple of days—indeed, it was pal- 
pable that it had not long been 
there. ‘There was no painful disten- 
sion. What lay before them was 
a cold and colourless, but sweet 
waxen image of tiny humanity. 

We have already said that it was 
dressed. It was dressed even with 
care. For over its little clothes, 
and pinned across it in such a way 
that it must originally have totally 
enveloped it—only the water had 
caused it to flap and gather itself 
away from the extremities—was a 
covering of thick flannel, which 
seemed to have been torn away from 
something else, possibly from a 
woman’s petticoat. When the 
doctor was asked whether in his 
opinion the child met its death by 
drowning, he replied that he could 
not possibly say, without making a 
post-mortem examination. 

“ Aye, just that !’ whispered one 
of the jurors to another, in a very 
loud whisper that every one could 
hear ; “ they’re always on for getting 
the exthra guinea if they can.” 
Then aloud—“I don’t see what’s 
the use, gentlemen, of having any 
poce-mortial examination in this case. 
We've all seen the stones in the 
frock, which shows us how the babby 
was throwed in a purpose to be 
sunk ; and no mother nor any one 
else as hadn’t a motive for killin’ a 
child, would take that cowld and 
chape way of burying it. An’ for- 
bye that, we haven’t any one charged 
with the crime, nor are we likely to ; 
for these dandy pilleace arn’t a very 
detective force. So I’m for a ver- 
dict of infanticide again’ some par- 
son or parsons unknown.” 

“Sure you're not going to charge 
the clergy with the offence, Mr. 
O’Kelly ?” said some wag in the 
court. 

Mr. O’Kelly looked indignant at 
being thus questioned, and asked 
the interrupter, “‘ What do you mean, 
sir ?” ; 

“‘Why, bringing a verdict against 
the parson !# 
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“Well, paieson, if you like it 
better, Misther Particular !” 

“Gentlemen,” said the coroner, 
very properly, and with real, not 
mock, dignity this time, “this is 
not an occasion for jesting. Let us 
proceed with the business.—Young 
man, will you be good enough not 
to whisper to the jurors.” 

This last was addressed to Myles, 
who drew back, blushing, to his 
place. He had taken advantage of 
the conversation which had just 
disturbed the proceedings, to urge a 
couple.of the jurors to stand out for 
a post-mortem examination. The 
care with which the little body was. 
“‘happed” (to use a country phrase), 
had struck him so much, that he 
felt sure that there had been no 
wilful drowning, in spite of the con- 
demnatory presence of the stones in 
the frock. 

Although the coroner had checked 
him, his object was accomplished. 
Five or six jurors put their heads to- 
gether in the corner into which he 
had thrown in the hint ; and although 
Mr. O'Kelly still objected when the 
proposal, with its grounds, was put 
forth by them, the coroner said he 
would take it on himself to order 
the examination. 

On the reassembling of the jury 
after the necessary adjournment, the 
doctor deposed that the state of the 
respiratory organ was such as to 
confirm the opinion which had been 
mooted in court, that the child had 
not met its death by drowning. Nor 
were there any marks of violence 
about the head or neck which would 
give rise to a supposition that it had 
been previously choked or suffo- 
cated. 

“Were there any indications im 
the stomach which would lead you 
to suppose that the child had been 
poisoned ?” 

“TI did not examine the stomach.” 

“ But why did you not, doctor ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I 
would rather that some one more 
competent should attempt such 2 
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process. In such cases it is usual 
to call in the aid of Dr. Rodgers, of 
Belfast.” 

Here Mr. O’Kelly again inter- 
posed. “Was ever such a to-do 
made about a drowned infant? Why 
he’d heered that there was a canal 
near Liverpool being cleaned out 
once, and that they’d found scores 
of bodies and sets of infants’ bones 
in it.” 

“God be thanked that Ireland 
isn’t Liverpool, Mr. O’Kelly! Our 
fellow-countrywomen have the credit 
of being the most virtuous in the 
British Islands ; and if one of them 
has, as is apparent, been so unfortu- 
nate as to have sacrificed her virtue 
in this instance, it is only meet for 
us to endeavour, were it only for the 
reputation’s sake of the women of 
Ireland, to prove that another and 
a deeper crime has not been com- 
mitted here !” 

All eyes were turned on him who 
in fervid tones had uttered this 
speech. It was our hero, who all 
along had taken the keenest interest 
in the case, as the reader from his 
previous knowledge of Myles’s ener- 
getic and ardent nature, may well 
imagine. After Mr. O’Kelly’s last 
speech, he was unable further to 
restrain himself; and, rather in de- 
fiance of the rules of order, deliver- 
ed himself of the sentiments we 
have heard. All present, save Mr. 
O’Kelly, the coroner, and the police, 
applauded loudly. The police must 
not have feelings—at least, not show 
them—it would be contrary to regu- 
lation. Mr. O’Kelly had feelings in 
plenty, but not very pleasant ones, 
nor of a very favourable nature to 
Myles. The coroner at any other 
time would have approved of the 
the sentiments uttered, but their 
utterance had been a terrible infrac- 
tion of his dignity ; and he rebuked 
the young man for this unwarrant- 
able interruption and interference 
with a juror. Myles gracefully 
begged his pardon, and said “he 
knew he had no right to speak ; but 
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then the coroner must excuse him— 
for he was an Irishman. 

And there was a fervour in the 
way in which he produced the last 
word, which caused another sym- 
pathetic murmur to run through the 
court. 

Yet all Myles’s enthusiasm was 
not sufficient to dissuade the jury 
from bringing in a verdict of “In- 
fanticide” against “some person or 
persons unknown.” For was there 
not the possibility of poison, and 
were there not the stones in the 
frock ? And who, in behalf of an 
unknown culprit, who might perhaps 
never be made amenable, would 
have insisted on sending the little 
body to the analytical chemist in 
Belfast ? 

One of the two policeman who 
had brought it from the river, felt 
very keenly the taunt of Mr, O’Kelly 
that “ the force was not a detective 
one ;” and being, moreover, a shrewd, 
sagacious man, resolved that he 
woudd find-out the culprit, if such a 
discovery were within the bounds of 
possibility. 

Having obtained the permission 
of his sub-inspector to investigate 
the matter as fully as he could, he 
at last arrived at the following facts : 
That a young girl, whom her neigh- 
bours had suspected of being in a 
certain condition, had suddenly dis- 
appeared from the cottage where she 
had been living. Atany rate, she 
had not been seen about for several 
days. Also that a young girl an- 
swering to the same description, and 
very pale and delicate-looking, had 
at about the same time been seen 
for the first time in and about 
another cottage, quite at the opposite 
side of the town, and about two or 
three miles distant from it. All this 
he had picked up from some of the 
gossiping people who seem to know 
everything that goes on amongst 
their neighbours, and sometimes a 
little more than really does go on. 

The policeman took two or three 
walks with a comrade in the direc- 








tion of the cottage last indicated, 
and during one of these saunters, 
who should emerge from the cottage- 
door, just as they were coming up, 
but the very damsel of whom they 
were in quest? She did not at first 
see them approaching; and pro- 
ceeded to stoop down to scour out 
a kitchen pot. The two men leaned 
idly over the hedge; and the one 
who had been prosecuting the in- 
quiry, after giving her “ good day,” 
said, “ That’s a dirty piece of work 
you're at. Sure, and you'll destroy 
all your gown with that slop. Why 
don’t you tie it up in a knot behind 
you ?” 

“ Well, and indeed I might have 
thought of that,” said the girl, suit- 
ing the action to the word. 
Chancing to look down as she did, 
she turned very red—affected to 
engage herself very busily about the 
pot for a moment or two, and then 
hurried into the cottage. 

“A dirty piece of work, indeed ?” 
—said the self-constituted detective, 
half to his companion, half to him- 
self, as they walked away. His 
companion, looking at him, saw tears 
standing in his eyes. 

“What do you mean?” 

““ Why, I mean, Jack, that I have 
run her to earth, and now I’m more 
than half sorry for it, the poor wee 
dear! It seems almost a sin to 
have laid such a trap for her, and 
yet duty’s duty ; and it’s the duty of 
the force to discover crime, and to 
report upon it. Else, how could the 
world get on at all?” 

** But, do you mean to say that 
you have recognised that girl in any 
way as having to do with the drown- 
ing of the child? Did you ever 
know her before?” 

“I know who she is right well ; 
and the more’sthe pity! A prettier 
wee lass, nor a neater dressed one, 
never stepped inside a chapel door. 
Though you would not think that of 
her, to see her now all pale and ill- 
looking, and dressed so shabby. 

_ “True for you! And her petti- 
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coat even worse than her gown. 
She got quite confused when you 
betrayed her into shewing how bad 
it was.” 

“Don’t say betrayed /” exclaimed 
his companion, turning round sharp- 
ly upon him with a look of pain. 
“But, did you not observe,” he 
continued excitedly—“ did you see 
nothing about that petticoat ?” 

“Nothing, except that it didn’t 
seem to be Aalfa petticoat.” 

“Why, man alive, that’s just it! 
Where are your wits, I’d like to 
know?” 

“But what in 
wonder , 

“You were in the barrack, weren’t 
you, when the body of the child was 
brought in ?” 

“Yes; well?” 

“ And saw the flannel which was 
wrapped round it?” 

“Well?” 

“ And heard us talking over the 
evidence at the inquest afterwards ?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, if that flannel does not 
match what remains of that girl’s 
petticoat, I'll be ready to quit the 
force in disgrace ; that’s all!” 

His companion breathed out a 
long “‘ Ha!” and he continued— 

“ But, as I was saying, it seems a 
dirty piece of work, laying traps this 
way for a poor young lassie who has 
trouble enough on her mind already, 
I'll be bound! They ought to pick 
hard old men for this kind of work, 
if it's to be done at all, not young 
ones with feelings. Still, in spite of 
all the feelings, I could not help it. 
My heart was in the work, for the 
honour of the force, that we mightn’t 
have chaps like that there O’Kelly 
calling us ‘ nothing but dandies,’ and 
‘no detectives.’ It was to see 
whether she had on that petticoat 
that I played her the trick of flatter- 
ing her to turn up her gown. And 
now I’ve done it, and found her out 
by it, I’m just clean ashamed of 
what I’ve done! I feel as though 
I’d been the betraying of her!” 
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“ Well, Michael, all I can tell you 
is, that it’s far from being ashamed 
I’d be to have half your smartness. 
After all, duty’s duty, as you your- 
self have said ; and when a man’s on 
duty he’s a man no longer, he’s 
merely a machine, and must be 
guided by the rules of the service, 
and think only of what'll bring 
credit on the force.” 

* T’ll tell you what,” said Michael, 
after they had proceeded for a few 
minutes in silence. “You know 
that smart young man at Attorney 
Vellum’s. Him as drew attention, 
as I was telling you, to that very 
piece of flannel which he looked on 
as an evidence of a mother’s solici- 
tude, and, therefore of her inno- 
cence ; and which, nevertheless, I 
have made use of to prove her 
identity, if not her guilt. He’s a 
sharp lad: that; and Attorney 
Vellum’s a very clear-headed man. 
That man and that lad together, 
ought to be able to get her off ifany 
one could. I'll put her up, when 
she’s arrested, to asking Mr. Vellum 
to defend her case. In discovering 


her, and afterwards, when I’ve got 
the warrant, in arresting her, I’m the 


machine as you call it. But when 
that’s done, I may be the maw again. 
I always think there’s a consolation 
in being able to say to some unfortu- 
nate looking prisoner—‘ Now, mind, 
you're not bound to say anything to 
criminate yourself.’ Although I'll 
admit that there are some divils of 
vicious-looking ones, in thieving and 
assault cases, that I’d be glad to 
hear saying a deal to criminate 
themselves. Now, I think that 
having done my duty, and, as I 
flatter myself, rather well—in find- 
ing out this girl, I may go a step 
further than telling her not to crimi- 
nate herself ; and may fairly tell her 
how to take the best line she can to 
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get herself off—and that’s by taking 
Attorney Vellum for her defence.” 

The warrant was duly procured, 
the girl arrested, and brought in 
trembling before the magistrates in 
their private room. Sub-Constable 
Michael MacShane had, according 
to his resolve, advised her to re- 
quest Mr. Vellum to defend her; 
and he had acceded readily. 
Myles’s narrative had already caused 
him to take a more than professional 
interest in the case. Myles had 
been absent from the office when 
the girl had had a preliminary inter- 
view with his chief; and had not 
seen the accused until the moment 
when she was brought into the ma- 
gistrate’s room, where he was already 
seated at the table, preparing to take 
notes of the examination. The 
moment he saw her, he covered his 
face with his hands, and with diffi- 
culty suppressed a cry of horror! 
He had not heard her name; and 
now he suddenly beheld, in the cow- 
ering girl before him, the deserted 
sweatheart of his late fellow-clerk— 
poor little Kitty O’Brien ! 

He had seen nothing of Kitty 
since Dick Lighthed had gone to 
America. For he went to early, 
she to late prayers. And as Dick 
had ever had an aversion to him, it 
was not to him that she would now 
come to ask about her departed 
lover. Right well, however, did he 
know her by sight, for often had he 
seen her when Dick used to take 
afternoon walks withher. And now 
a horrible conviction rushed into his 
mind! He felt that she whom he 
saw before him—she of whose inno- 
cence, before he knew who she was, 
he had been so _ confident—was, 
now that he knew what he did know 
—too certain to be unhappily 
guilty ! 











Kitty had been duly committed 
by the magistrates to stand her trial 
at the next assizes. The frima 
facie evidence against her seemed 
very strong; but Sub-constable 
Michael MacShane continued to 
use his best endeavour to glean still 
more. He had become the maz till 
the moment in which he committed 
Kitty to the protecting care of Mr. 
Vellum and his young clerk, and 
then, as soon as he felt that she 
would be well defended, he resolved 
himself into the machine again. 
And furthermore, he felt that clever 
young Myles was pitted against him. 
For it was Myles’s business to 
collect such evidence as would 
acquit the prisoner, while it was for 
him to heap on fresh evidence of 
her guilt. He must not be beaten in 
shrewdness. And he had a notion 
that Myles was very shrewd indeed. 

We think that it is only fair to 
poor erring Kitty to put the reader 
at once in possession of the facts of 
her case. It will be remembered 
that Dick had promised to marry 
her ; and it will also be remembered 
that Dick was a spoilt and selfish 
young man, and that he was filled 
with an ardent passion for her. The 
rest may be guessed. She sinned, 
as many another girl has sinned 
before, from being over-confiding, 
and too ready to be deceived by 
man’s plausibilities. 

We often wonder whether it was 
really Eve who offered the apple to 
Adam. We feel disposed now and 
then to think that it must have been 
the other way. For in our time man 
is too often the tempter. 

Myles was right in his first sur- 
mise. Poor Kitty had not added 
one crime to another. On whoever’s 
shoulders the guilt of the poor little 
innocent’s blood might be construc- 
tively laid, she was entirely free from 
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it. And this Myles was able, with 
great happiness to himself, thorough- 
ly to believe, as soon as he heard 
from her the following story :— 

At the time of her confinement, 
her uncle was away in England, 
helping a neighbouring drover with 
a large lot of cattle, which he was 
taking over to sell. He returned 
about a week after it, and found her 
sitting, weakly enough, with her baby 
at the fire. Although her previous 
condition had not betrayed itself 
very much, still he had had _ his sus- 
picions. Now that he found them 
verified, he flew into a fearful pas- 
sion, denounced her with volleys of 
curses for having brought shame and 
disgrace upon her name and friends. 
He vowed vengeance against her 
betrayer, whoever he might be; and 
when she refused to name him, he 
turned her out of doors then and 
there, though it was well nigh dark, 
without giving her time to puta shoe 
to her foot, or a wrap upon herself 
or the infant. Fortunately she had 
a shawl across her shoulders at the 
time. With this she covered up her- 
self and the child as well as she 
could, and went forth weeping, she 
knew not whither. Her aunt, who, 
though broken-hearted at the dis- 
grace, had yet been kind to her, 
strove to follow her ; but her uncle, 
with an oath, put his back to the 
door (he had been boozing for the 
last day or two, and was in every 
sense more brute than man at the 
moment), and threatened to “ brain 
her if she offered to stir a step after 
the hussey.” 

Kitty proceeded, with tottering 
steps, in the direction of the town. 
When she began to be able to think 
a little, the thought came into her 


‘head that she would go to Dick’s 


father and mother and throw herself 
on their generosity. If they closed 
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their door on her, she felt that she 
must go to the poorhouse. She had 
some relations at the other end of 
the town, very kind, good folks, but 
she dreaded going near them with 
the poor little token of her shame. 
And that poor little token! How 
fared it with it? It had been ailing 
with a cough for the last two days, 
and now naturally enough, in the 
cold, raw evening air, it coughed 
worse and worse. She stopped at 
last, laid it down tenderly by the 
road-side, and tearing a breadth from 
her flannel petticoat, wrapped it 
round it to give it more warmth. 
The heart of the unhappy young 
mother clung to her offspring, for 
all that it was the offspring of so 
much shame and so much sorrow! 
Again “happing” it in her shawl, 
she proceeded once more upon her 
walk ; but she felt very weak indeed. 
She had a mile and a half yet to go, 
and she was already well nigh ex- 
hausted, Suddenly she heard in the 
distance behind her angry tones, 
which she conceived to be those of 
her uncle. She was right. Heraunt 
had made her escape, and was seek- 
ing for her; but her uncle had at 
that moment found the old woman, 
and was lugging her home again with 
many threats and curses. But be 
fore Kitty, who was too far distant 
to know more than that it was his 
angry voice, could distinguish by the 
gradual dying away of the sounds 
that he was retreating, not advan- 
cing, she, fearing in her panic un- 
utterable things—fearing that in his 
drunken passion he was coming after 
her to murder her—clambered over 
the ditch into the next field, and 
having reached a place of conceal- 
ment, swooned away. When she 
came to herself, her first agonised 
thought was for her babe, but alas! 
the poor thing was beyond earthly 
trouble, or cold, or hunger! In 
vain she strove to restore it to ani- 
mation. It was dead! quite dead! 
Bitterly crying over its little body, 
she lay crouched there for an hour 
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or more, till nearly dead with the 
cold herself. Then she began to 
think of what she must do. She 
feared to be seen with the body of 
the child, lest she should be accused 
of having killed it. To go now to 
the Lightheds was out of the ques- 
tion. She shuddered at the idea of 
going to the workhouse to be recog: 
nised, perhaps, by inmates there who 
had begged at her uncle’s door, 
This consideration came up before 
her now that her baby, for whose 
safety her first thought had hitherto 
been, was no more. Suddenly she 
remembered the river! It was dread- 
ful to think of parting from her little 
treasure ; but part with it she must, 
even if it was to be a hallowed grave. 
Why, then, should she not consign it 
with her own hands to the water 
instead of to the earth; and then 
she would be free to go to her other 
relations forthwith, and they would 
be sure to give her a welcome. She 
would tell as much of the truth as 
she dare—that her uncle had come 
home drunk, had quarrelled with 
her, and turned her out of doors. 
They knew her uncle’s ways pretty 
well, and would quite understand 
the situation. 

Thus she planned in her poor 
weary head. The reader knows the 
rest! Very late that night she ar- 
rived exhausted at the door of her 
relation’s cottage, where, in another 
hour, the poor unhappy girl found 
herself laid in a snug bed by kind 
and soothing hands, to seek that 
repose which she so much needed, 
But her repose was not destined to 
extend over many nights. Ere very 
long came that visit of the police- 
men, followed so soon by her arrest ; 
and then, oh what agonising and 
anxious days and nights she passsd 
for many weary weeks! And all 
because she had been too weak, 
Dick Lighthed too spoiled and sel- 
fish, and her uncle an unrelenting, 
passionate man, Everything had 
conspired against this poor little 
frail girl ; and she, the feeblest one 
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of three sinners, was bearing the 
brunt of the misery which the sin 
of all three had wrought. Surely 
there will be a recompence hereafter 
for those who, though they have sin- 
ned in thislife, have paid sogrievously 
for their sins! And those who have 
here escaped, what will be ¢heir lot 
in that great day? 

The assizes at length arrived, and 
with them the day of Kitty’s trial. 
The first bill handed down by the 
foreman of the grand jury was a 
true bill in the case of “ The Queen 
against Catherine O’Brien,” for in- 
fanticide ; and the prisoner was put 
forward by order of the judge. In 
answer to several official queries ad- 
dressed to her, she pleaded “not 
guilty ” to the charge ; and declared, 
in faltering tones, that she was pre- 
pared to take her trial. A jury was 
impanelled ; and one of the ablest 
young barristers on the circuit seated 
himself in front of Mr. Vellum, who 
had engaged this gentleman for the 
defence. This barrister, like Myles, 
and, for that matter, like Mr. Vel- 
lum also, was one of those people 
who derive their greatest happiness 
from advancing themselves in sucha 
way, and in such a way alone, as 
should also confer the greatest bene- 
fit on their fellow-creatures. To 
each of these three men, dependent 
on their own exertions for success in 
life, there was a real luxury in those 
successes which gave them reason to 
feel that they were materially bene- 
fitting, not themselves alone, but 
also those in whose cause they were 
exerting themselves. Mr. O'Malley 
delighted in taking a case such 
as the one in which he was now 
engaged, not solely because if it did 
not bring him much money, it would 
at any rate increase his professional 
fame, and act for him as a species 
of advertisement, but because it was 
a chivalric undertaking. And being 
@ young, warm-blooded man, and 


not a calculating one, the chivalric ° 


feeling—however some cynical read- 
ers may doubt it—was really the 
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uppermost one for the time being in 
his breast, although, of course, the 
feeling of personal advantage (future, 
if not present) held a “common- 
sense position” there also. 

Great writers may say that the age 
of chivalry is gone. Perhaps it has 
nearly disappeared from amongst 
the exclusive “upper ten” who 
have of late years given themselves 
over far too much to enervating 
luxury and selfishness. But it has 
cropped up again, so to speak, 
amongst those whom they, in their 
hauteur, deem to have no claims to 
chivalric ideas. 

In addition to the witnesses who 
had been already examined at the 
inquest, Kitty’s uncle and aunt were 
brought forward on this occasion. 
The evidence of the latter was most 
important for the defence. She tes- 
tified to the birth having taken place 
without the least attempt at con- 
cealment on the part of her niece, 
who indeed had informed her with 
many bitter tears, a good while be- 
fore, of what she was expecting. 
She told of the affection shown by 
the poor girl for her offspring, and 
of her solicitude when the poor little 
thing was, shortly after its birth, 
seized with a cough. She tried not 
to say much about her husband’s 
passionate wrath on the fatal night ; 
but it was all wormed out of her, 
even to his threat to her if she 
should follow her niece, and his 
violent forcing her to return home 
again when she had succeeded in 
slipping out. So telling, indeed, was 
the evidence against the man to 
whom she had the misfortune to be 
united, that it drew down upon him 
a scathing rebuke from the judge, 
who, when the man was subsequent- 
ly in the box himself, and began to 
wail there about the disgrace it 
brought upon his family to be placed 
in such a position, addressed him as 
follows : 

“Pray, sir, do you profess to be- 
long to any Christian persuasion ?” 

“Yes, my lord, I’m a Catholic.” 
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“T presume, that if you have not 
read it for yourself, you have at any 
rate heard how the Master of us all 
treated an unfortunate woman—a 
perfect stranger to Himself—who 
was taken in adultery. He did not 
say that it was not a siz which she 
had committed. He did not make 
light of it; yet, stipulating that she 
should’ sin no more, He forgave her ! 
You, sir, who, I understand, are of 
no better a.character than were pro- 
bably the accusers of that woman, 
have not profited by your Master’s 
lesson. It is you who have most 
disgraced your family. You have 
behaved like an inhuman brute to 
the poor girl, who was of your own 
flesh and blood ; and I tell you un- 
hesitatingly, that from your hard, un- 
natural conduct, which is not to be 
palliated even by the keenest sense 
of personal or family disgrace, whe- 
ther she be guilty or not guilty of the 
crime laid to her charge, you, at any 
fate, ought, in justice, to be now 
standing in that dock beside her !” 
Then, looking around the court, the 
judge continued—“ Unchastity in a 
woman is a heinous sin, but what 
shall we say of those parents and 
guardians who, having neglected to 
fortify their maidens against tempta- 
tion by careful training in their youth, 
turn round upon them afterwards 
with unmitigated and unforgiving in- 
dignation when they go astray ?” 

Mr. O’Malley, in his address to 
the jury for the defence, did not 
neglect to improve upon the im- 
pression in the prisoner’s favour, 
which these remarks from the judge 
had evidently created in the minds 
of the jurors, 

He dwelt strongly upon the point 
which Myles had been the first to 
taise, namely, the fact of the care 
and solicitude shown by the young 
mother, in keeping her frail little 
offspring warm. 

“My client’s mouth, gentleman, 
is, unhappily for herself, closed. 
Yet, you have heard the evidence of 
her aunt—an evidence which cannot 
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have in any way been coined for the 
occasion, for her evident inclination 
was, rather to say too little than to 
say too much, lest she should incur 
the displeasure—I may almost say, 
the vindictive displeasure—of that 
savage, her husband, to whose in- 
human cruelty his lordship has him- 
self almost directly attributed the 
unhappy death of the poor child. 
You have heard, then, from this un- 
willing witness what care and love 
the young mother showed for her 
offspring until the moment of her 
forcible expulsion from her uncle’s 
roof; and, although her own words 
cannot speak thenceforward in her 
behalf, I thank goodness that her 
acts can, for you have seen how she 
denuded herself of a part of her own 
scanty covering to give fresh warmth 
to her darling. Gentlemen, you may, 
or may not believe in the legend 
that the pelican plucks blood from 
her own breast to feed her young. 
But, you have all of you seen our 
little hedgerow birds stripping them- 
selves of their natural covering that 
they may keep their fledglings warm 
in their nests, This is the great and 
wondrous maternal instinct which 
the Almighty has planted in the mo- 
thers of creation. It is true that in- 
stances are found—too frequently 
found where this instinct is unfor- 
tunately wanting ; but I will venture 
to affirm, that never has the case yet 
arisen, nor ever will rise, in which 
the maternal instinct having so for- 
cibly developed itself one moment, 
could so completely die away the 
next as to admit of the consignment 
to a chill and watery grave of the 
little mortal whose preservation and 
warmth had been the leading object 
the moment before! As I have said, 
my unhappy client’s mouth is closed, 
I can produce no evidence to prove 
to you that deadly faint, during 
which I firmly believe her numbed 
infant to have expired ; but we have 
evidence to prove the fact of the 
renewed and inhuman yells of the 
inebriated uncle which caused that 








faint. His lordship has very pro- 
perly rebuked that uncle. May I be 
suffered to call down the animad- 
version of every right-minded man 
who hears me, upon one more crimi- 
nal still—the originator and author 
of all these ills, whoever he be—the 
cowardly seducer of this interesting 
girl! Hehas gone his ways, recking 
not of the harm he has done—of the 
misery he has brought upon another, 
upon one whom—oh, mockery of a 
word which should be held sacred 
—he doubtless professed to dove. 
Although I speak in presence of the 
representative of the majesty of the 
law, I fearlessly say that I do not 
believe there is a man amongst you 
twelve—no, nor in this court, who, 
if he found one of these mean sneaks 
mischievously philandering after any 
female in his own establishment, 
would not take the law into his own 
hands, without waiting for judge or 
jury ; and either himself, or if he 
were not big enough, by pressing 
into his service the biggest and most 
able-bodied of his friends, would 
not administer, or cause to be ad- 
ministered, to the villain the soundest 
thrashing that whip, or stick, or fists, 
could impart——” 

“T think, Mr. O’Malley,” inter- 
posed the judge, “it might be as 
well not to incite to lynch law the 
minds of an already indignant jury.” 

** My lord,” rejoined the advocate 
(addressing the judge, who was a 
very small man, and presented a 
striking contrast to “the Baron” in 
the other court), “‘ I don’t think that 
under the circumstance I could 
honestly expect to see even your 
lordship an exception to the rule! 
If your lordship did not deem your- 
self big enough, I feel assured that 
you would not hesitate to apply to 
your dig brother, the Baron, and I do 
not envy the philanderer who would 
have the ill luck to feel the weight 
of his brawny arm !”’ 

This sally gave rise to a universal 
titter throughout the court—a titter 
which acted as a positive relief to 
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every breast, strung as all had been 
for some time before to the highest 
point of painful interest. The judge 
himself could not refrain from smiling 
as he said, ‘Come, come, Mr. 
O’Malley, we must not indulge in 
these personal remarks !” 

The crier having called “ silence!” 
in a most authoritative tone, Mr. 
O’Malley proceeded to bring his ad- 
dress to a close. “ Gentlemen,” 
said he, “I ask you to analyse your 
own feelings at this moment. Have 
you not for these hours past been 
agonised with the hearing of this sad 
story? Wasn’t that little laugh—that 
slight unburdening of your minds—a 
positive luxury of relief to you. Think 
of the tortures of mind which my poor 
unhappy client has been suffering 
during this trial; nay, for the days 
and nights which have intervened 
from the moment of the death of 
her child; nay, I will undertake to 
say, from the moment of its concep- 
tion until this, I will not say, ‘if 
you have any doubt on your minds, 
give her the benefit of the doubt,’ 
for I believe there can be no doubt. 
To me the evidence of her inno- 
cence of this charge is so clear, 
that I cannot imagine any one here 
present supposing for an instant that 
she is guilty. But I beseech you, 
in the name of our common hu- 
manity, to put an end as speedily as 
you can to the mental torture and 
suspense which that poor, much- 
punished girl is suffering, by record- 
ing a speedy, as well as an unani- 
mous verdict in her favour !” 

A burst of applause greeted the 
conclusion of this speech, When 
silence was restored, the judge pro- 
ceeded to sum up. From his casti- 
gation of the uncle, many of those 
in court expected that the charge 
would be strongly in favour of the 
prisoner ; but he balanced with such 
nicety his “fors” and “ against,” 


_ that, when the jury retired, a very 


uneasy feeling of apprehension per- 
vaded the minds of her friends. 
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French Criminal Fustice. 


FRENCH CRIMINAL JUSTICE. 


Wuat is called the Pa/ais, in Paris, 
was formerly the seat of royalty, and 
is now the seat of justice. Built and 
inhabited by the Capetian Kings, 
In 1431, it was definitely given up to 
parliament by Charles VII. ‘The 
great hall of the palace was for many 
years a favourite popular lounge, 
and dealers in lace, silk stuffs, and 
perfumery, tempted, from their stalls, 
the fine gentlemen and the elegant 
ladies of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies. It was only in 1840 that 
these itinerant vendors were dis- 
missed from the precincts, and that 
the immense Salle des Pas-Perdus 
ceased to be a place of assignations 
and a bazaar. 

During the last few years of the 
Empire the building was greatly en- 
larged and modernised, and little 
remains at present of the ancient 
habitation of the Capets. A new 
frontage opens on the Rue de Har- 
lay, forming a vast and imposing 
mass of a more severe style than 
most of M. Haussmann’s construc- 
tions, and the Prefecture of Police 
and the Conceirgeise are now to be 
found under the same roof. 

The alterations in the temple of 
Justice itself are not greater than 
the changed manner in which the 
blind goddess administers the law in 
our days. Formerly the first step 
taken when a person was accused of 
any offence was to put him to the 
question, Now, this question was 
not addressed to him in words, but 
by the application of red-hot bars, 
‘spikes, thumbkins, iron screws, and 
other equally persuasive appliances 
to his limbs, which were torn, maim- 
ved, and crushed, in the service of 
truth. A man was consigned to tor- 
ture even by the most kind-hearted 
of judges in an off-hand, matter-of- 


fact way, just as a prisoner is now 
committed for trial by a magistrate, 
There were two kinds of torture, the 
one, which was merely preparatory, 
was inflicted on every person accused, 
to obtain all the details of the crime ; 
the other was intended only for those 
who were condemned to death, so 
that they might confess the names 
of their accomplices. The mode of 
trial then was exceedingly primitive, 
The prisoner was produced before 
his judges, who had already mastered 
the indictment against him ; he was 
not allowed to bring witnesses, or to 
employ any advocate in his defence ; 
and he was “ questioned” until he 
acknowledged every crime laid to his 
charge. 

As for the punishments, they were 
as simple in their way as the trial. 
Calumniators were burnt; a man who 
debauched a girl had his ears cut off, 
and was banished; another who 
enticed away a married woman was 
dragged in public, and then be- 
headed ; libellers were condemned 
to be whipped for the first offence, 
and hanged for the second. Crimi- 
nals who died in prison were stuffed 
to be duly executed, drawn, and 
quartered, and every unhappy wretch 
who was on the eve of death was 
constrained to make what was desig- 
nated amende honorable, that is, he 
knelt, with a rope round his neck, 
with bare feet, and with a wax taper 
in his hand before a church, to en- 
treat of God pardon for his crimes. 
The last time this barbarous cere- 
mony was practised was in 1790. 

At the time of the revolution, 
criminal cases were decided before 
parliament, and before the Zournelle, 
a court so named because the coun- 
cillors in parliament took their seats 
on the bench according to rote. 
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The minor police matters were heard 
at the Chatelet, under the presidency 
of the provost of Paris, and there 
cases of petty larceny, vagrancy, 
assault, and drunkenness, were dis- 
posed of. It was then that the ad- 
ministration of justice was thoroughly 
reformed, and that the prisoner had 
a chance given him for his life. He 
was tried publicly ; he was allowed 
to produce witnesses, and to defend 
himself through an advocate, and 
finally, he was permitted to leave 
his fate in the hands of a jury of his 
countrymen ; for that institution of 
which we are so proud was intro- 
duced in Paris by a Royal Decree 
of the oth February, 1792, after 
having been first proposed in the 
National Assembly in March, 1790, 
by Dupont, a late councillor in par- 
liament. 

The present legal system existing 
in France is the creation of the First 
Empire. France is actually divided 
into twenty-two cours imperiales, 
which furnish an assize court to each 
department, whilst every arrondisse- 
ment is supplied with a tribunal of 
first instance, and every canton with 
a justice of the peace. The imperial 
courts have taken the place of the 
parliaments and of the Tournelle, 
and the tribunals of first instance 
have been substituted for the Chate- 
let. The former adjudicate in all 
important criminal matters, whilst 
the latter fulfil functions similar to 
those of our police magistrates, and 
decide civil actions in the first in- 
stance. Above all rules the Cour 
de Cassation, whose duty is to decide, 
on appeal, on mere questions of law, 
and as to whether the necessary tech- 
nicalities and formalities have been 
duly complied with. 

What is called in France the ma- 
gistrature—that is, the whole corpora- 
tion of men bearing judicial func- 
tions—is divided into two distinct 
Categories. 
the “ standing magistrature,” and can 
be removed at once. They were 
formerly known as the “ gens du roi” 


The one is designated . 
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—the “‘ people of the king,” and they 
were only allowed to speak standing 
in the open court, whence their name 
is derived. They form what is called 
the public ministry, or the parguet, 
which is another surname, derived 
from the fact that the individuals 
composing it anciently had to wait 
inside a wooden enclosure set apart 
for them, which enclosure was alluded 
to as “le petit parc, or parquet. The 
parquet is conducted by the procureur- 
general, who is a very important per- 
sonage ; and when he rises to address 
the court, all the members of the 
parquet follow his example. Under 
him are the avocats-generaux (who 
speak in the different tribunals) and 
their swbstitutes, who are principally 
engaged in the internal administra- 
tion of justice. ‘The standing magis- 
trature of the Cour Jmperiale of Paris, 
which extends its jurisdiction over 
seven departments, is led by a gro- 
cureur- general, followed by a first 
avocat-yeneral, by six other avocats- 
generaux, and by eleven substitutes. 
The farguet of the tribunal of first 
instance consists of a procureur-im- 
perial, aided by twenty-two substi- 
tutes. 

The application of the law forms 
the duty of the remaining class of 
the magistrature, which is denomin- 
ated magistrature assise, or sitting. 
It is composed of individuals who, 
leaving the parguet, take their seats 
on the bench as judges or council- 
lors, and their position is analogous 
to that of our own judges. They 
are irremovable, and the chief of the 
state himself. cannot dismiss them. 
They are incorruptible, and no sum 
of money would induce them to give 
an unjust sentence. They live in 
honourable obscurity, and they are 
seldom rich. When a member of 
the magistrature has risen, from step 
to step, through all the ranks in his 
profession—when, after along career,. 
he attains a seat in the Cour de Cas- 
sation—when, after fifty year’s service 
in the highest capacity a man may 
be called upon to occupy, in dis- 
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posing of the life and property of 
others,—he retires, at the advanced 
age of seventy-five, on the very mo- 
dest pension of 6000 francs (£240) 
per annum. This sum, which must 
be barely sufficient to preserve him 
from want, contrasts singularly with 
the thousands enjoyed by our judges 
and chancellors. The only reproach 
that has been made to the dispensers 
of the law in France has been, that 
of a too great subserviency, in poli- 
tical matters, to the ruling powers 
in the days of the last Empire, 
which is scarcely surprising when 
the smallness of the emoluments are 
considered, and the natural desire of 
mankind for advancement. 

Every individual taken into cus- 
tody by the police is confined in the 
depét of the chief office, and then 
within twenty-four hours he is re- 
moved to the Jetit parquet, to be ex- 
amined by one or two substitutes of 
the procureur-imperial on duty, or if 
the matter is very knotty, by a judge 
of instruction. The fetit parquet is 
situated close to the chapel. The 
narrow and ill-lighted dens occupied 
by the magistrates are damp, dark 
holes, only suitable for the habita- 
tion of rats. The paper is mouldy 
and worm-eaten, and falls in long 
green streaks from the dark, cold 
walls. The gas is kept always burn- 
ing, and in the height of summer the 
inmates of that dismal abode shiver 
as in mid-winter. To a post of 
twenty gendarmes is assigned the 
duty of guarding the prisoners, each 
one of whom is led singly to the 
presence of the substitute. This 
official, who is sitting with a clerk 
of the court, before a table covered 
with papers containing a full ac- 
count of the case, and of the pre- 
vious history of the person before 
him—which he has already mastered 
—begins his interrogations. Now, 
with us, the examination of the pri- 
soner is apparently so called from 
the fact of his not only not being 
asked any questions, but from his 
being especially warned not to in- 
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criminate himself. Across the chan- 
nel, on the contrary, the object of 
the magistrate is simply to extract 
the truth from the lips of the ac- 
cused and he sets about it with a 
right good will. The individuals he 
sees are seldom very interesting, and 
they very much resemble those that 
figure in the dock of our police 
offices. Rogues and vagrants, petty 
pilferers, drunken ruffians, beggars, 
and brazen-faced trulls, such are the 
types usually found in those pre- 
cincts. They are of all ages, but 
the youngest in years are not seldom 
the oldest in crime, and some youth- 
ful offenders seem to be so well ac- 
quainted with the usages of the 
place that they take their seats 
therein and glance around with the 
looks of old Aaditués, replying glibly 
to the inquiries, and signing in an 
off-hand manner the proces-verdal, 
When the misdemeanour is 
trifling, the culprit is at once re- 
leased with a piece of good advice, 
which, no doubt, meets with the 
usual fate of this commodity. When 
the matter, on the contrary, is 
grave, and if it is confessed, the 
criminal is sent before the fo/ice-cor- 
rectionnelle, According to the law of 
20 Mai, 1863, magistrates are bound 
to dispose at once of those who are 
arrested in flagrante delicto, and 
whether the transgression be proved 
by independent witnesses, or admit 
ted by the transgressor himself, it 
does not signify. So that a rogue 
apprehended on the 31st Mai, at 
eight o’clock in the evening, would 
be examined on the 1st June, and 
sentenced on the second. A theft 
was committed on the 27th March ; 
it was communicated to the police 
on the 28th, on the 2zoth the guilty 
party was secured, on the 31st he 
was delivered to the fetit parquet, 
and he was handed over to the 
police correctionnelleon the 2nd April. 
With us, judicial proceedings are 
certainly slower ; the prisoner is re- 
manded before the magistrates, per- 
haps for two or three weeks, and 
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then, if committed, he may wait in 
prison for two or three months, be- 
fore taking his trial. This great 
speed, though intended for the bene- 
fit of the accused, sometimes causes 
a miscarriage of justice, for the police 
have not time to hunt up the ante- 
cedents of every rascal, and so oc- 
casionally an alias remains unde- 
tected, and an old offender is let 
loose again upon society, for the 
want of a few threads that would 
have established hit identity and 
proved his guilt. 

When the prisoner denies the 
commission of the crime described 
in the proces verbal, he is sent back, 
before the juge d’instruction, sitting 
at the petit parquet, or if necessary 
before the procureur-imperial. ‘The 
activity displayed in those wretched 
little rooms, always tenanted by the 
scourings of Paris, by ragged, filthy 
persons, covered with vermin, is ex- 
traordinary. In 1869, the pezit par- 
quet ordered further investigation in 
1573 cases, and sent 10,590 to the 
police correctionnelle, whilst 13,414 
were acquitted. 30,956 individuals 
of all ages and both sexes have sat 
down in those dark cellars to be ex- 
amined between the gendarmes who 
guarded them ; and of this number 
14,253 were released by the substi- 
tutes, 942 by the jugé d’instruction, 
and 15,861 were committed for trial. 

In serious crimes matters pro- 
ceed with much less rapidity in 
France. Then, repeated examina- 
tions, inquiries, and confrontations, 
are instituted, so as to extract the 
truth and complete the evidence 
against the persons inculpated. In 
important robberies and murders, 
the police having verified the com- 
mission of the misdeed, interrogate 
summarily the prisoner, make per- 
quisitions at uis residence, and ac- 
cumulate proofs against him. The 
péit parquet file information with 


the procureur-imperial, who instructs. 


one of the twenty judges of the tri- 
bunal of first instance, to commence 
the prosecution. The prisoner is 
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transferred from the depét to the 
prison of Mazas, where he is con- 
fined alone in a dungeon. When 
he is a dangerous character, or he is 
suspected of having accomplices, or 
he refuses to confess, one or two 
companions, prisoners like himself, 
are placed with him. These men, 
who are designated moufons, are 
there to draw him out, and any 
little confidences they may dex- 
terously obtain from the too-talkative 
thief or murderer, find their way to 
the police. An imprudent babbler 
once said, “I don’t care for the 
beak ; he can’t get anything from 
me any more than from my old 
shoes.” The expression was re- 
peated to the juge a’instruction, and 
the dilapidated boots worn by the 
individual in question being care- 
fully inspected, the sum of fifteen 
hundred francs in bank notes was 
therein discovered, which was pre- 
cisely the amount the culprit had 
been accused of stealing. 

Whenever a magistrate thinks it 
desirable to interrogate a prisoner 
he makes an order in writing for his 
production. The offender is brought 
in a cellular van from Mazas to the 
Palais de Justice, where he is con- 
fined in one of a number of small 
dungeons, forming together a vast 
hall, and divided from one another 
by partitions made of strong timber 
lined with iron. In due course he 
is brought before the juge @instruc- 
tion, who occupies a modestly fur- 
nished little apartment. There the 
culprit sits down, whilst the gen- 
darme, who accompanies him, 
lounges on his chair, which is placed 
against the door to prevent any 
attempt at escape. Here we per- 
ceive the difference between our 
method of conducting criminal pro- 
secutions and that of our French 
neighbours. With them the object 
is to convict the guilty, never mind 
how and by what means. With us, 
on the contrary, the aim appears to 
be to allow rogues every possible 
opportunity of escape. So then the 
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juge @instruction, in his frock coat, 
his hands in his pockets, paces up 
and down the limited space at his 
command, thinking how best to run 
down his game. Every variety of 
ruffianism is brought before him, and 
his intellect must be keen to cope 
with some of the beings that crouch 
in his presence. He is like a 
doctor; he must suit his remedies 
to his patients. He must possess 
tact and temper, neither the stupid 
idiotcy that cannot understand, nor 
the low cunning that will not, must 
be allowed to baffle him. Many a 
fencing bout takes place in those 
little rooms, between the wit trained 
by study and experience, and the 
wit sharpened by vice and poverty. 
The prisoners know how much 
depends upon the juge, and they are 
careful in their admissions. What- 
ever they say is taken down and 
used against them at their trial. 
The magistrate pursues his plan 
of cross-examination without even 
losing his temper, and by dint of 
questions incessantly repeated, of 
adjurations to confess the truth, and 
of traps laid to catch it, he gene- 
rally obtains all the information he 
requires, for his superior intellect 
and his profound knowledge of 
human nature succeed in unravel- 
ling piecemeal the most tangled 
threads of hidden dark stories. 
The criminal is so worried that 
he frequently confesses merely to 
obtain a little rest. 

When one sitting is insufficient to 
complete the case against him, the 
accused is brought day after day, 
face to face with his tormentor. At 
the end of each interview, a minute 
of the proceedings is drawn up by 
the clerk, and is read to the cri- 
minal, who affixes to it his signature, 
whenever he is able to write. This 
only happens in a minority of in- 
stances, for out of 4607 individuals 
ied before a jury, 1681 (36 per 
cent.) could neither read nor write, 
2068 (45 per cent.) read and wrote 
imperfectly, 638 (14 per cent.) could 
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read and write sufficiently well to 
be of service to themselves, and 
200 (fewer than 5 per cent.) had 
received superior instruction. So 
that 81 per cent. of the criminals 
may be considered as illiterate. It 
is worthy of remark that the number 
of attempts against property has 
been found to vary with the price of 
bread. In France poverty and ig- 
norance appear to be the prepon- 
derating causes of crime; causes 
that no doubt lead to the same 
effect on this side of the channel. 

As the proceedings advance every 
possible proof is accumulated against 
the accused. He is shown a blood- 
stained knife, a forgotten cap, a 
false key, a crowbar; he is con- 
fronted with witnesses, and, in the 
midst of scenes in which sometimes 
savage violence bursts forth, in the 
midst of oaths, denials, and abuse, 
the juge @ instruction endeavours to 
discover some rays of truth. The 
confrontation does not always take 
place only with the living. Some- 
times the murderer is conducted to 
the Morgue, where, in the presence of 
the magistrate, he is constrained to 
inspect the remains of the man, 
who, though with staring open eyes, 
will never see again in this world, 
The aspect of the dead body has 
invariably the effect of an electric 
shock on the prisoner. In vain he 
turns aside his head, he steps back, 
or he endeavours to flee, when he is 
asked “Do you know him?” He 
rarely says “No.” Some affect in- 
difference, and, by a great mental 
effort remain unmoved and expres- 
sionless. Others exclaim, ‘“ Poor 
man!” and feign surprise and regret; 
but many, unable to bear this torture 
any longer, break out into a com- 
plete avowal of the crime. 

When the magistrate, during the 
examination, thinks it desirable to 
inspect the prisoner’s correspond- 
ence, he draws up a requisition, 
which is entrusted to a commissary 
of police, who seizes at the post- 
office all the letters addressed to the 
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prisoner. These letters are handed 
to the magistrate, who delivers them 
sealed to the accused, and only im- 
pounds and annexes them to the 
other documents when evidence 
bearing on the case is discovered. 
A commissary of police, it must be 
understood, is attached to the Palais 
de Justice to assist especially the 
procureur-imperial, 

At this stage of the proceedings 
the law presses hardly against the 
prisoner, for whilst the magistrate is 
empowered to summon all the ne- 
cesary witnesses for the prosecution, 
there is not a word in the statutes 
as to the witnesses for the defence. 
Doubtless, the magistrate might by 
a stretch of kindness and courtesy 
call them, but he is not bound to 
do so, and as a matter of fact he 
seldom does it. There is no provi- 
sion made for the protection of the 
accused, who is not even permitted 
to record in the froces-verbal that he 
has applied for the production of a 
particular witness who could give 
evidence in his favour. This omis- 
sion on the part of the law is pro- 
bably not intended to injure the 
prisoner's case, but rather to shorten 
the proceedings by leaving his wit- 
nesses to the day of the trial. If 
the accused is ignorant, which hap- 
pens nearly always, or if his advo- 
cate is deficient in knowledge, which 
happens sometimes, it may occur 
that, under the impression that be- 
Cause certain evidence was deemed 
inadmissible by the juge d’instruction, 
it would still be refused by the tri- 
bunal, important witnesses for the 
defence are not called forward, to 
the detriment of the defence. On 
the other hand, a sharp lawyer will 
gain something by his bringing un- 
expected testimony on behalf of his 
client on the trial, when there is no 
time to verify the previous character 
of the witnesses, or to shake their 
evidence. Indeed, the advantages 


of reserving the defence are well’ 
known even in our courts of law; 
and in France a surprise of this kind 
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not unfrequently secures an acquittal 
even in not very promising cases, 

When the inquiry conducted by 
the juge dinstruction is completed, 
the documents relating thereto are 
handed over to the fprocureur-im- 
perial, who, after having examined 
the proceedings, orders the com- 
mittal of the prisoner. The magis- 
trate transmits all the papers to the 
procureur-general at the cour im- 
periale, where the next action is to 
be taken. For we leave now the 
tribunal de premiere instance, to follow 
the working of the cour imperiale. 

When the frocureur-general as- 
sumes the prosecution, he draws up 
a report to one of the chambers of 
of the cour imperiale, designated 
Chambre des Mises en Accusation. 
Not only are the sittings of this 
mysterious court never published, 
but the frocureur himself, or his 
substitute, when he attends, lays 
down his report and withdraws, the 
conseiliers, or judges, deliberating in 
private. They either ask for more 
information, or order the trial of the 
prisoner by the Assize Court, which 
is held in Paris twice monthly. The 
prisoner is permitted to appeal to 
the Court of Cassation, but this right 
is very seldom used unless he wishes 
to obtain adelay. A French jury is 
elected for one session, and, there- 
fore, it officiates for only a fortnight. 
About 2000 names, composing the 
jury-lists prepared by the Prefect of 
the Seine, are placed in two sealed 
urns, and forty schedules are drawn 
therefrom ; these represent thirty-six 
acting jurymen, and four to be 
placed in reserve in case of an 
emergency. The names are called 
aloud, and then the president of the 
court fixes a day for the opening of 
the assizes, 

The prisoner, meanwhile, who 
has been conveyed from Mazas to 
the conciergerie, is visited by the 
President of the Court, to inquire 
whether he has been informed of the 
nature of the proceedings against 
him, whether he knows the offence 
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of which he is accused, and whether 
he has chosen a counsel. If the 
last question be answered in the 
negative, the court appoints a 
member of the bar to defend him. 

The sittings of the cour imperiale 
of the Seine are held in the Palais 
de Justice, in a vast hall handsomely 
decorated with a richly carved and 
gilt ceiling, which absorbs too much 
the human voice, and renders it 
very indistinct below. There is 
sufficient and convenient accommo- 
dation for judges, jury, counsel, wit- 
nesses and public, but a number of 
steps interrupt the free passage be- 
tween one part of the hall and the 
other, and between the hall itself 
and the rest of the building. In- 
deed, the jury in order to reach the 
apartment where they deliberate, 
are constrained to ascend thirty-two 
steps. 

The court assembles at half-past 
ten, and, generally speaking, the 
portion set aside for the public is 
scantily attended ; but when an im- 
portant trial is at hand, every ‘nook 
and corner is crowded by women, 
who struggle and squeeze and push 
to get in, just as they would to 
assist at a theatrical representation. 
They will not accept a hint as to the 
propriety of entering in questionable 
cases, and the story is well known 
when, on a certain occasion, one of 
the judges called out, “ The cause 
we are abcut to begin contains some 
indelicate details, and I advise vir- 
tuous women to quit the court.” 
No one stirring, he added, ‘“‘ Usher 
now that the virtuous women have 
withdrawn, turn out the others.” 

While the ladies are talking and 
whispering, the prisoner is brought 
from his dungeon. After ascending 
the winding staircase leading direct 
from the prison to the court, he is 
led to a chamber wherein are as- 
sembled the President, or Chief Jus- 
tice, the conseillers, or puisne judges, 
the Avocat General,and the members 
of the jury. Of these last twelve 
are chosen by lot to try the culprit ; 
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they enter the hall, and they are not 
allowed from that moment, not only 
not to hold any communications 
with anybody, but even not to per- 
mit their feelings or impressions to 
become apparent by word or deed. 
In one instance in a c2zse of murder, 
when a juror on observing two nap- 
kins, the one belonging to the 
victim, the other found in possession 
of the murderer, happened to ex- 
claim, “They are alike’—he was 
immediately expelled, and replaced 
by another ; and the counsel for the 
defence might, had he thought 
proper, have procured the adjourn- 
ment of the trial to another session. 
The jury are placed in a favourable 
position for watching closely the de- 
linquent, and are furnished with 
pens, ink, and paper, and with small 
bottles of vinegar, which is not 
always superflous considering the 
objects at times exhibited before 
them. 

When the criminal appears, he 
engrosses the attention of the spec- 
tators, until the “ court” makes its 
entrance. Every one rises, as the 
president, the two councillors, and 
the Avocat General, all draped in 
scarlet robes, trimmed with ermine, 
slowly advance and occupy their 
seats. The president opens the pro- 
ceedings. He identifies the prisoner 
by asking him a few questions; he 
reminds the counsel of the necessity 
of not forgetting the dictates of his. 
conscience, or the respect due to the 
law ; and he reads the form of oath, 
which each juror comes forward 
singly to swear. The acte d’ accusa- 
tion, or indictment, is read by the 
clerk loudly, and the witnesses are 
called away and locked up in a 
room by themselves. Then the 
prisoner is told to stand, and to 
answer the interrogatories made to 
him. However prepared he may be 
for the ordeal, the twitching of the 
muscles round the mouth, and the 
convulsive working of the hyoid 
bone along the throat, reveal the in- 
tensity of his emotion. But heavy 
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as the charge against him may be, 
hope does not altogether fail him ; 
the least kindness of expression on 
the part of the authorities revives 
his drooping spirits, and imparts to 
him confidence. Frequently he con- 
tradicts the statements he made be- 
fore the juge; and when asked to 
explain the inconsistency, he shrugs 
his shoulders, and says he does not 
know how to account for it. Old 
stagers who have been convicted 
three or four times before, deny sys- 
tematically everything against them, 
even to the clearest evidence, or the 
most palpable proofs. The prisoner 
is entrusted to the care of a gen- 
darme, who tells him when to get 
up and when to sit down. The 
two frequently fraternise, exchange 
pinches of snuff, and laugh bois- 
terously when the president cracks a 
joke. 

The witnesses are summoned se- 
parately, and during the examination 
of each one the others remain locked 
up. They swear “to speak without 
hatred and without fear, to tell the 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
This oath is generally repeated in a 
-dull, unmeaning, or confused manner, 
for often the witnesses are so be- 
wildered as scarcely to know what 
they are repeating. After each de- 
position, the prisoner is examined, 
so as to permit him to clear up 
or refute the evidence just given. 
French witnesses are not more trust- 
worthy than English witnesses ; and 
an old judge was wont to say that, 
according to his experience, he could 
recognise a coming falsehood by cer- 
tain signs ; a well-bred man would 
cough, and an ordinary fellow would 
spit before utteringaword. As they 
are required the sensational proofs 
of the prisoner’s guilt are produced 


-and placed before his eyes. The 


terrible witnesses who, though mute, 
-can tell so eloquent a story with re- 
ference to the drama in the course of 
being unfolded, now tend to convict 
him more than any spoken words. 


‘Stained knives, ‘blood - bespattered 


garments, phials containing poison, 
instruments of violence—these are 
laid on the table before the jury. 
There is a kind of testimony in 
France which is impatiently expected, 
which in religiously listened to, and 
which in cases of poisoning or mur- 
der determines the verdict of the 
jury. With us medical evidence 
exercises comparatively but little 
weight, for if six of the most eminent 
professional men in London depose 
to anything, half-a-dozen others, as 
well known, will be brought forward 
to affirm to exactly the contrary. 
Across the channel, however, the 
man of science fulfils a heavily re- 
sponsible mission, for he holds the 
life and death of the prisoner in his 
hands. A judge must have a stock 
of varied knowledge, but he cannot 
be a chemical analyst, or a practised 
dissecter of dead bodies. ‘There- 
fore, in France, a qualified practi- 
tioner is engaged to seek the truth, 
and to furnish scientific tests suffi- 
ciently accurate to serve as a basis 
for the conviction of the prisoner. 

In Paris, when the physicians for 
the defence and those for the prose- 
tion are divided in opinion, as must 
generally happen, recourse is had to 
one of those high authorities whose 
words are listened to with reverence, 
and whose dicta are law. Such men 
as Orfila, the toxicologist, or Claude 
Bernard, the physiologist, have often 
satisfied the qualms of conscience of 
a tender-hearted jury, and caused it 
to reject the “extenuating circum- 
stances,” so frequently appealed to 
on behalf of the criminal. When- 
ever a murder is committed, a doctor 
is instructed by government to make 
a post-mortem examination of the 
body of the victim, and some savans 
have acquired, through their powers 
of observation, so keen an insight 
into these matters that they fre- 
quently reconstruct facts they can 
never have ‘beheld, with such un- 
erring accuracy as to confound the 
delinquent, and induce him to con- 
fess all. 
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There is one point, at least, in 
common between English and French 
juries, and that is, the desire to ad- 
journ for refreshments at mid-day. 
The prisoner is removed to the lock- 
up adjoining the court, the judges re- 
enter the council-chamber, and the 
jury ascend a lofty staircase, and re- 
turn to their apartment, where a lun- 
cheon is ready for them. For the 
time being, the court is converted 
into the pit of a theatre; loud chat- 
tering is going on, jokes are cracked, 
and so are nuts, and, in some in- 
stances, beer and cakes have been 
sold. A bell is rung, the judges 
and jury reappear, and the sitting is 
resumed, 

The witnesses have all spoken, 
all the confrontations have been 
made, and it is now the turn of the 
“public ministry” to address the 
court. The avocat-general relates the 
history of the crime, showing it under 
the most odious colours, and dwell- 
ing on the proof which he sets forth 
in the most distinct manner. Even 
in France now, passion, violence, 
theatrical gestures, are quite dis- 
carded in matters of life and death. 
An advocate, to please the public 
and satisfy the jury, must be calm, 
clear, earnest, and humane, and must 
avoid dogmatism. In this he acts, 
indeed, like our own members of the 
Bar, whose opening speech, even 
with reference to the most serious 
crimes, is mostly temperate and im- 
partial. It is found that the jury 
does not like being pressed over 
much, and when the avocat-general 
shows too much desire for a convic- 
tion, the jury, like a restive horse, 
will not be driven, and they give an 
acquittal, The avocat-general has 
great weight in court, for he repre- 
sents the majesty of the law, and if 
he abandons the prosecution the pri- 
soner is immediately released. Some 
avocat-generaux have shown consider- 
able kindness to the accused, and 
examples are far from rare when 
these officials have pointed out cir- 
cumstances tending to exonerate him, 
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and which had been neglected, owing 
to the inexperience of his advocate. 
Whenever the “public ministry” 
speaks, the criminal seems to be a 
prey to a restless uneasiness; he 
leans his forehead in his hands, and 
watches anxiously the words that fall 
from the lips of the avocat-general, to 
see whether certain occurrences are 
mentioned, and whether certain other 
facts are passed by unnoticed. 

It is seldom that eminent members 
of the Bar take part in ordinary cri- 
minal trials, which generally are left 
to juniors with small practice. It is, 
indeed, a somewhat difficult task to 
be thoroughly convinced of the guilt 
of the ruffian sitting in the dock, to 
have become acquainted through 
conversation with him with all the 
savagery of that lost soul, and then 
to affect a profound belief in his inno- 
cence, and to speak enthusiastically 
in his behalf, merely seeking in an 
improbable acquittal, an oratorical 
triumph. And thus it happens that 
men of established reputation rarely 
accept briefs of this nature, preferring 
as they do to reserve their abilities 
for civil causes. 

The hero of the day follows eagerly 
the address for the defence, his face 
alternating between the flush of hope 
and the paleness of despair; and 
should there be allusion to the early 
years of the criminal, when he lived 
in childish gentleness in the bosom 
of his family, he is sure to burst into 
tears, were he thrice a murderer. 
During the whole trial the coun- 
tenances of the jurors have remained 
as impassible and close as so many 
sphynxes, when the president, having 
asked the criminal whether he has 
anything more to say, delivers his 
summing-up, exhorting the jury to 
act according to justice, and without 
regard to any human considerations. 
Whilst the verdict is being considered 
by them in their apartment, it is 
probably becoming dark, and the 
gas is lighted in court, when all seem 
tired and enervated by the hot, close 
air, and by the long trial. Every 
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one seems fatigued, but curiosity 
keeps the crowd together. The pri- 
soner is in the lock-up, and very 
often, his mind being released from 
the state of tension in which it had 
been all day, gives vent to unre- 
strained mirth. “I had no idea so 
much could be said in my favour,” 
exclaimed once a well-known crimi- 
nal. Occasionally the tingling of a 
bell is heard. It is the jury, who 
summon the president in their room, 
to consult him on some point of law. 
Nothing that takes place within those 
four walls is allowed to transpire 
without. Those men who hold the 
life of one of their fellow-creatures 
in their hands are only responsible 
to their conscience. Their indivi- 
dual opinions must not be known ; 
it is only the collective voice that 
must be heard. When they have 
agreed on all points, and prepared 
written replies to the questions indi- 
cated by the president, the jury re- 
enter, and the foreman, amidst the 
profound silence of the court, placing 
his hand on his heart, loudly calls 
out, “On my honour and my con- 
science, before God and before men, 
the declaration of the jury is 


‘This is very impressive, though some- 


what stagey, and sometimes the 
jurors are much affected. A popular 
actor, who had been appointed fore- 
man on one occasion, was so moved 
that he broke down, and could never 
read the finding of the jury. 

The prisoner is then brough in, 
and the verdict repeated to him by 
the clerk of the court ; finally, the 
president, after inquiring of the 
counsel for the defence whether he 
has anything else to add, reads the 
article of the penal code respecting 
the crime in question, and sentences 
the prisoner in conformity. If the 
accused be found “not guilty,” he 
is acquitted, and returns to every- 
diay life, like a man who awakes from 
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a nightmare, without any loss of 
character. There is no appeal from 
an assize court, but three days are 
allowed to the prisoner, if convicted, 
to apply to the cour de cassation, 
when only points of law are con- 
sidered and not questions of fact. 
If the proceedings in the lower 
courts are found to be quite regular 
by the upper court, nothing can save 
the criminal from the penalty in- 
flicted by the law. 

In this brief sketch we have en- 
deavoured to relate the principal 
features of French criminal justice, 
observing wherein they differ most 
from our own forms. Each kind of 
procedure has its advantages and 
disadvantages ; each, perhaps, is 
best suited to the temper of the 
nation for whom it is intended, 
though each might be amended and 
improved by the adoption of some 
of the institutions of the other. In 
England every man is considered 
innocent until he is proved to be 
guilty. In France every prisoner 
committed for trial is considered 
guilty until he proves himself inno- 
cent. The conviction of rogues is 
the aim and object of French law; 
the desire of avoiding to convict 
wrongfully innocent persons, is the 
principal care of the English law. 
With us every possible protection is 
bestowed on the safety of single in- 
dividuals, at the expense of society. 
With our neighbours, on the con- 
trary, society is protected at the ex- 
pense of single individuals; and at 
all events across the channel, the 
spectacle is seldom contemplated of 
a known scoundrel escaping from 
condign punishment owing to the 
impotency of the law, or through 
some loophole in the proceedings, or 
through some technical quibble 
raised in his favour by a sharp Old- 
Bailey lawyer. 

J.P. 
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Ir is not often that we have the 
advantage of learning the views of 
outsiders upon our morals and man- 
ners. How Christianity strikes the 
mind of a heathen we can seldom 
learn. Occasionally, the publica- 
tion of some work like the “ Modern 
Buddhist,” enables us to see in what 
aspect the creed of Christianity 
strikes a philosophic and inquiring 
mind brought up under very differ- 
ent influences. We send out costly 
missions to all parts of the globe ; 
we translate the Bible into every 
variety of gibberish ; we write books 
upon the manners, history, and re- 
ligion of the speakers of the said 
gibberishes; but we rarely get to 
know what they think of us. The 
heathen is reticent, or reserves his 
criticisms for his own countrymen ; 
and so we lose that pleasure coveted 
by Burns, “of seeing oursels as 
ithers see us.” It is, perhaps, as 
well ; for our self-love would not be 
flattered could we see the caricatures 
which pass for images of our verit- 
able form andbody. Notwithstand- 
ing the long period which has 
elapsed since the first European 
was seen in China, the ideas of 
western manners and religion do 
not appear to be so minutely cor- 
rect as could be wished. A work 
has been widely circulated in the 
Celestial Empire, filled with the 
most absurd and disgusting fables 
concerning the foreigners and native 
Christians, and probably had its 
share in rousing John Chinaman to 
that pitch of ferocity which led to 
the massacre at Tien-Tsin. A copy 
of this work, notwithstanding the 
precautions employed to prevent it 
falling into Christian hands, came 
into the possession of the mis- 


1 ** Death Blow to Corrupt Doctrines. 
the Gentry and People.” 


A Plain Statement of Facts. 
Translated from the Chinese. Shanghai. 


sionaries in Teng-Chow, and was by 
them translated into English. 

The work is chiefly a compilation, 
portions of it having been written 
against the Jesuits in the 17th 
century. In its present form it is 
an attack on Christianity and 
Christian nations at large. As such 
it is a literary curiosity, and we pur- 
pose giving an account of it, only 
premising that the work is in parts 
so inconceivably obscene as to defy 
quotation. 

First, as to the manners and 
morals of Christendom generally, 
but especially England and France. 
Place aux Dames.—“ Women are 
regarded as superior; men as in- 
ferior. From the king down to the 
people all are subject to the au- 
thority of their wives. It is a com- 
mon thing for a wife to drive away 
her husband, and seek another, 
They say that men are born of 
women ; therefore many of their 
kingdoms are governed by queens.” 

But although the western nations 
are gallant, their conjugal morality is 
not very severe:—“ When a son 
dies, a father may marry hisdaughter- 
in-law. A man may also marry his 
own daughter. They marry the 
widows of deceased brothers, uncles, 
or nephews. They also marry their 
own sisters.” 

They are great polygamists :-—“ It 
is considered honourable to have 
many wives. The principal man is 
allowed three thousand ; and every 
year they collect the women to- 
gether and a selection is made.” 

The western method of showing 
respect is somewhat peculiar :— 
“ They do not kneel, never bending 
a knee even before theirking. They 
take hold of and kiss his hand, or 
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pluck out hair from the forehead and 
throw it on the ground ; this being 
the highest degree of honour shown 
either to a king or a father.” 

As to their morals the less we say 
about them the better :—‘ When 
friends meet they inquire about 
each other’s wives, but never about 
parents. They regard parents as 
belonging to a past period. Brothers 
and friends seldom see each other, 
but when they meet they give them- 
selves up to licentious intercourse.” 

Mr. Cardwell will probably be 
surprised to hear :—“ That in Eng- 
land they have the art of cutting 
out paper men and horses, and by 
burning charms and repeating in- 
cantations, transforming them into 
real men and horses. These they 
use to terrify their enemies.” 

Necromancy, however, is rarely a 
blessing, and so these magic bat- 
talions can be dissolved by beating 
gongs, discharging large guns, and 
spouting water overthem. So much 
for the Christians in their native 
lands. The chief or head of the 
religion prevailing in France is called 
Kwo-ni. The name of their god 
(Shen), is Parti-hing, from his apo- 
theosis to the present time, is one 
thousand and forty years. He has 
hair and whiskers, and one image 
represents him standing up looking 
with clasped hands to heaven. 
Another represents him kneeling 
and looking with clasped hands to 
heaven. These are the images the 
people worship. When the priests 
worship him,they have also an image 
of Buddha which they call Parti-li. 
On the third of the ninth month 
they worship their ancestors but use 
no tablet.” 

In the kingdom of A-kwo-er they 
constantly practice killing men to 
sacrifice to Jesus in praying for hap- 
piness. They also offer sacrifices at 
their graves. When a principal man 
dies they offer one thousand men as 
a’sacrifice. To procure victims they 
catch foreigners .and traders coming 
into their borders, and if these are 
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not sufficient, they seize travellers, 
so that no-one dares go to market 
alone for fear of being carried off. 

In the Celestial Empire—“ They 
depend on their skill in constructing 
curious and ingenious machinery, 
and on their knowledge of mathe- 
matics and astronomy, making use, 
also, of occult and devilish arts, and 
practising alchemy.” 

Amongst these occult arts is pho- 
tography :—“ There is, however, a 
method of taking likenesses by 
spreading some chemicals over the 
surface of a mirror, The practice 
of this art is very lucrative, and 
some native Christians have by 
great assiduity possessed themselves 
of it. They also by obtaining the 
hair and nail parings of women and 
placing them under the bed-mat, 
acquire the power to compel their 
presence.” 

About opium we have a truthful 
testimony :—“ Opium is produced 
in the west. Its smell is fragrant 
and its taste very delicious, and when 
first taken it will cure disease. 
There are none of the foreigners 
who eat it themselves, but they 
beguile Chinese to pay enormous 
prices for it and eat it. After a 
time it emaciates the body and 
wastes the springs of life until the 
whole man becomes a wreck, so 
that many die from the effects.” 

The Christian statemen whoforced 
this vile drug into China have a 
heavy responsibility upon their 
souls. 

Incantations are used to decoy 
people into Christianity, and when 
a person enters-this religion, the 
teacher gives him four ounces of 
silver and a pill.. After thus taking 
the pill his whole mind is confused 
and darkened, so that “ he destroys 
his ancestral tablets, and only wor- 
ships an image of a naked child, 
which points one finger toward 
heaven and the other toward the 
earth, They say this is the Prince 
Jesus. They also sacrifice to a god 
(Shen) called Ka-ni, and to another 
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called Parti-hing. Instead of doing 
this, they sometimes make use of red 
paper on which they describe an 
elliptical figure, within which they 
represent a cross with swords, 
spears, and other instruments ; this 
they call ‘ the holy cross,’ and place 
it over their doors or in a shrine.” 
So far we have only seen John 
‘Chinaman’s view of the ceremonial 
parts of Christianity. Now we 
«ome to his conceptions of its doc- 
trine :—“ Those who commit sin 
must go to hell and wail and repent 
in the presence of Jesus, and pray 
to the mother of Jesus that she may 
present their prayer to God (T’ien- 
Chu), who will thus forgive their sin, 
and permit their souls to ascend to 
heaven. All Buddhas, however, are 
devils, to be confined in hell for 
ever, without release.” If you ask 
who Jesus is, the reply is, “he is 
God” (T’ien-Chu). If you ask 
who God (T’ien-Chu) is, the reply 
is, “he is the ruler of heaven and 
earth and all things.” If you ask 
why he descended and was born a 
man, the reply is, that “God (T’ien- 
Chu) had compassion on Adam, 
and on his descendants, to whom 
the calamity of his sin was trans- 
mitted through all time, and so he 
engaged to come to the world with- 
in five thousand years, and redeem 
them.” How can these things be? 
cries the celestial critic. ‘ Howis it 
possible for the Son of God (Shang- 
ti) to take the form of a man and be 
born? Before Jesus was born, in 
whose hands was the government of 
the universe? When his body had 
ascended to heaven how could he 
have a grave for men to worship ?” 
Further he finds that Christians are 
not agreed as to their own sacred 
history, for some say that Jesus died 
without any descendants, others, 
that he had a son born after his 
death, called Prince Jesus. Some 


say that Jesus was born in the first 
year of the Emperor Tuen Sze, of 
the Han dynasty ; others say he was 
born in the second year of the Em- 
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peror Tuen Sheo, and still others say 
in the fourteenth year of the same 
Emperor. The accounts are of 
various kinds, and disagree among 
themselves. “In the first year of the 
Emperor Kung Cheng, the T’ien- 
Chu sect made great progress at the 
capital. There was a literary gra- 
duate, called Chang Keo-i, who was 
in straits for a livelihood. He and 
his family joined the sect of T’ien- 
Chu, and making liberal gains were 
soon in comfortable circumstances. 
A beggar was in the habit of knock- 
ing at the door in his rags, begging 
something to eat. The man Chang, 
upon giving him some food, exhorted 
him to go and enter the T’ien-Chu 
sect, and escape from his poverty. 
The beggar replied, ‘Though I 
should starve to death, I would not 
throw away my humanity, and be- 
come a mere beast.’ Chang said to 
him ‘Why do you use such violent 
language?’ The beggar replied, ‘I 
do not speak violently; if you will 
listen I will tell you.’ Chang said 
to him, ‘Say on.’ The beggar said 
‘The T’ien-Chu sect are the sect of 
Jesus. This Jesus broke the laws 
of his country, and was put to 
death on the cross; and thus they 
discard the relation of king and sub- 
ject. The mother of Jesus, called 
Mary, had a husband called Joseph, 
yet it is reputed that Jesus was not 
the son of his father; and thus they 
discard the relation of husband and 
wife. ‘Those who follow him are 
not allowed to worship their ances- 
tors or their tablets, and so they dis- 
card the relation of father and son, 
When a man discards the relations 
of king and subject, husband and 
wife, and father and son, if he is not 
a beast what is he?’ Chang was 
enraged, and drove him out, and 
the beggar carelessly went his way. 
In afew years Chang’s money was 
squandered, and he died of a griev- 
ous disease.” 

Another anecdote refers to a 
popular belief seemingly deeply 
rooted in the Chinese mind that 
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certain indignities are perpetrated 
upon their dead by the Christian 
priests :—“‘In the reign of the 
Emperor Wan- Lie, a foreigner 
named Parta-li came into Chekiang, 
and began to persuade men to join 
the T’ien-Chu sect ; and great num- 
bers were ensnared by him. There 
was a certain military undergraduate 
called Wang Wen-mu, an athlete, 
who, hearing when any one who had 
joined this sect died, they secretly 
took out his eyes, had a desire to 
test the matter, and so by false pre- 
tences entered the sect. For some 
days he ate nothing, and word was 
sent to the priest, who came, and 
sure enough he had a little knife in 
his hand, and coming forward, was 
about to cut out Wang’s eyes, when 
he, springing up suddenly, beat him 
and drove him out of his house, and 
cut off his head and destroyed his 
image of Jesus. When this affair 
came to be known in the capital, the 
Emperor rewarded him liberally.” 

What earthly or heavenly use 
could a dead man’s eyes be applied 
to? Why should the priests desire 
them ? 

The reason is this. ‘“ From one 
hundred pounds of Chinese lead 
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can be extracted eight pounds of 
silver, and the remaining ninety-two 
pounds of lead can be sold at the 
original cost. But the only way to 
obtain this silver is by compounding 
the lead with the eyes of Chinamen. 
The eyes of foreigners are of no use 
for this purpose.” 

The charges of licentiousness, 
which our author very freely urges 
against the Christians, are put forth 
in a style which forbids us to allude 
further to them. One would think 
that a work so full of falsehood and 
absurdity would be its own refuta- 
tion. Yet there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the work is 
readily received by the Chinese as a 
faithful portrait of Christianity and 
its professors. ‘To attempt to criti- 
cise such a production would be a 
sheer waste of time, since ina lite- 
rary country like China, national and 
religious prejudices (things not un- 
known amongst Western peoples) 
have succeeded in producing such a 
hideous caricature, we may well ask 
whether our own pictures of foreign 
lands and strange religions are to 


be relied upon. 
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DR. JOHN MOORE, THE AUTHOR OF “ZELUCO.” 


ARE there any novel-readers, in this 
age of novel-writers, who read “ Zelu- 
co?” We suppose there may be here 
and there somebody venturesome 
enough to explore the upper shelves 
of the circulating library, where the 
three volumes repose with their dead 
contemporaries, and, struck by the 
sounding romantic title, or moved by 
the literary traditions of the past, 
wipe the dust from the book, and 
perchance make acquaintance with 
the gentle patience of Laura, and the 
malignity of her corrupt and con- 
temptible lord. If the reader brings 
to the perusal knowledge of the world 
and thoughtful consideration of its 
virtues and vices, he will, spite of the 
unpleasant company of despicable, 
ruthless crime to which he is intro- 
duced in portions of the work, be not 
unfavourably impressed alike with 
the genius and amiable philosophical 
temperament of the author—a man 
of taste and reflection, of a com- 
plete, well-rounded career of human 
experience, who had seen life as it 
has happened to few so capable ob- 
servers to see it, in private and in 
public, in its more familiar and in 
its most extraordinary aspects. 

His native country, Scotland, not 
accustomed to neglect her worthies, 
may take an honest pride in John 
Moore. He came of a good stock. 
His father was a clergyman of the 
Kirk, at Stirling, eminent for his in- 
tellectual and moral qualities, who, 
at his death, in the son’s boyhood, 
left the youth to the care ofa mother 
distinguished for her good sense 
and amiable disposition. Under 
these auspices, young Moore was 
diligently educated at the University 
of Glasgow; and, medicine being 
chosen for his profession, was ap- 
prenticed to Gordon, the philanj 
thropic surgeon, of whom the novel- 


ist, Smollett, not long before, had 
been a pupil. Duly instructed in 
the science, at the early age of nine- 
teen he secured the patronage of the 
Duke of Argyle, then a commoner, 
and in an official surgical capacity 
accompanied him and his regiment 
to Flanders, where he served under 
General Braddock. He subsequently 
renewed his medical studies at Paris 
and London, and, having married 
happily, pursued the practice of his 
profession at Glasgow, to the age of 
forty-three, when, being engaged as 
the travelling companion, on the 
Continent, of the young Duke of 
Hamilton, he entered upon that 
course of observation of foreign 
countries which was to furnish the 
material and incentive to his future 
literary career. Five years were 
passed with this nobleman, of course 
with every social advantage, in the 
study of the chief capitals of Europe. 
On returning home he published his 
first work, “A View of Society and 
Manners in France, Switzerland, and 
Germany,” followed by a similar 
work on Italy. “ Zeluco,” his first 
novel, appeared in 1786, when the 
author had reached the mature age 
of fifty-seven. In 1792, he accom- 
panied the Earl of Lauderdale to 
Paris, on a tour of observation, and 
was an eye-witness of the culminating 
horrors of the French Revolution. 
He shortly after published a narra- 
tive of his residence in France, 
and subsequently a “View of the 
Causes and Progress of the French 
Revolution.” A second novel, “ Ed- 
ward,” appeared from his pen in 
1796 ; and a third, “ Mordaunt,” in 
1800. These, with the exception of 
a volume of “ Medical Sketches,” 
and a memoir of Smollett, complete 
the series of the author’s publica- 
tions, He died in England, in 1802, 
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at the age of seventy-three, leaving 
a family of several sons, all honour- 
ably employed in the professions, the 
eldest of whom, General Sir John 
Moore, has his place in history. 

The filling up of this skeleton out- 
line is to be supplied from the books 
of the author ; and they afford, as we 
have intimated, a rare opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with a man 
whom it is a pleasure to know. 
There is probably no profession 
which affords better opportunities 
for the study of character than that 
of the physician ; and when it is ex- 
ercised by a man of natural good 
sense, of thorough education, of a 
kind, sympathetic heart, of powers 
of reflection, we would rank it fore- 
most in this particular. The lawyer 
sees much of his fellow-men, but 
generally in a hard, selfish aspect, in 
the preservation of the rights of pro- 
perty, or the defence of wounded 
character. The clergyman is wit- 
ness to much of suffering and much 
of heroism ; but there are fewer dis- 
guises with the physician. go fe 
intus et in cute novi tay he fairly 
say, with the Roman satirist, of the 
race of man, whose existence he 
watches at every stage, from the 
cradle to the grave. There is, to be 
sure, the danger to the physician, 
common to him with the members of 
the other professions—that of blind- 
ing his judgment by a species of 
studied conventionalism, with the 
opposite risk of entertaining a habit of 
contempt, generated naturally enough 
by the constant sight of the weak- 
ness and corruptions of poor huma- 
nity. From these tendencies the 
physician can be saved only by the 
possession of an intellect of unusual 
soundness, and a heart of uncom- 
mon benevolence. Where these 
exist, as in the case of Moore, there 
are boundless charity and unfathom- 
able sympathy. ‘There are living 
ao of such men ; and they may 

looked for at the very summit of 
the profession. You may know them 
by the qualities which mark the true 
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man of science and the true man of 
feeling. Calm, patient, sedate; look- 
ing tranquilly out upon the world 
with “an eye that hath kept watch 
o’erman’s mortality ;” tolerant judges, 
in their wide experience, of human 
frailty ; ever seeking to relieve suf- 
fering ; cultivating cheerfulness as a 
prime minister of their art; daily 
observers of the severest trials of 
endurance, and of the most touching 
examples of devotion ;—the tired 
actor, wearied with his part on the 
stage of the world, his mask thrown 
aside in the presence of his friend, 
who counts the pulsations of his 
heart—who, with more penetrating 
sagacity, with deeper insight of sym- 
pathy, with greater scorn where scorn 
should be given, with more willing 
tolerance where charity appeals, who 
sooner than the good physician, is 
to be entrusted with the pen of the 
novelist, to go forth into society and 
write the character of the race, its 
blended good and evil, the mingled 
result of its physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual elements ? 

The reason, perhaps, why there 
are so few authors, depictors of life 
and manners, from the medical pro- 
fession, is the engrossing nature of 
the pursuit, and its tendency to for- 
malism. One must be of the pro- 
fession, and above it, to enjoy the 
advantages we have suggested. This 
was the lot of Moore, which quali- 
fied him for his literary work. He 
was early thrown upon the world in 
that army-life which has bred so 
many good authors, ‘Then his occu- 
pation as a surgeon relieved him 
from the pottering, dwindling tenden- 
cies which too often entangle the 
physician—reverencing the sovereign 
healing ministries of nature, he freely 
ridiculed the excessive “ prescrip- 
tions” of his day—and, what was 
essential to his career, he was, at the 
prime of life, exempted from the rou- 
tine of the calling, and summoned 
to play his part, with a freedom 
which could not exist for him in 
Great Britain, in unreserved inter- 
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course with the highest and most 
cultivated social circles of France, 
Germany, and Italy, and this too at 
a period when the whole continent 
was in a ferment of new ideas, when 
Europe was labouring with the great 
birth of the Revolution. 

We confess we like to know some- 
thing of the man as an introduction 
to. his writings, being of Addison’s 
opinion, in the “ Spectator,” “ that a 
reader seldom peruses a book with 
pleasure till he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black or fair man, of 
a choleric disposition, married or a 
a bachelor ; with other particulars of 
a like nature, that conduce very 
much to the right understanding of 
an author.” The worthy biographer 
of Dr. Moore, Dr. Robert Anderson, 
has taken pains, in his somewhat 
generalising way, to enable us to 
form a notion of the appearance 
of the author of “Zeluco.” ‘“ His 
person and manners,” we are told, 
“announced vigour of body and in- 
trinsic worth. His form was manly 
and graceful. His features were 
regular and prepossessing. His eye 
expressed, at once, penetration and 
benignity. His air and manner com- 
manded respect, while it inspired 
affection. His behaviour and ad- 
dress bore the genuine stamp of true 
politeness ; dignified, with ease and 
grace, and affable, without vanity or 
affectation.” This is complimentary 
enough, but vague, according to the 
fashion of biography in the last cen- 
tury. A writer in the present would 
give the colour of the eyes and hair 
of his subject, an enumeration of his 
phrenological organs, his height in 
feet and inches, his weight in avoir- 
dupois. For ourselves, we prefer to 
either a glance at the good Doctor’s 
portraits, taken at different periods 
by Cochrane, by Gavin Hamilton, 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence, and by 
an amateur, W. Lock. The first, 
taken at his prime, shows a coun- 
tenance of much beauty, in the 
general, well-rounded contour, and 
the graceful separate features. ‘The 
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second, taken later in life, has an- 
other beauty, that of thoughtful me- 
ditation, proportioned to the period. 
Lawrence’s portrait we have not 
seen; that of Lock is a profile- 
sketch, with the features somewhat 
worm. All exhibit traces of manly 
force and sensibility. 

Such were the opportunities and 
capacity of the man. Let us test 
them by his writings. The “View 
of Society and Manners in France,” 
his first book, opens with a scene 
characteristic of the habits of men 
of family and fashion of the day. 
Moore’s young charge, the Duke of 
Hamilton, has just lost an uncon- 
scionable sum in a fit of gambling— 
a propensity which he may have in- 
herited from his father, the proud 
and profligate Duke, who carelessly 
threw away a thousand pounds in 
an entertainment one night at Lord 
Chesterfield’s, neglecting his cards 
at one end of the room while he was 
making love to the beautiful Miss 
Gunning at the other. Every reader 
of the gossip of those times will 
recall Horace Walpole’s account of 
his marriage to the lady, which came 
off a day or two after; how the hot- 
livered Duke hurried her away at 
midnight to Mayfair Chapel, where 
the couple were united by an obse- 
quious parson, “with a ring of the 
bed-curtain.” Seven hundred people, 
he also tells us “sat up all night in 
and about an inn, in Yorkshire, to 
see her get into her post-chaise one 
morning.” ‘This lady, it will be re- 
membered, after the death of her 
first husband, became Duchess of 
Argyle, and by her two illustrious 
marriages was the mother of four 
Dukes. Of these the second was 
Moore’s pupil, or companion, to 
whom we are introduced in the gam- 
bling scene. The Mentor resolutely 
expostulates, exhibiting the folly and 
immorality of his course, when, in 
the midst of the lecture, enters one 
of the young gentleman’s acquaint- 
ances, who pooh-poohs all the argu- 
ments in the cause of virtue. “There,” 
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says he, “is Charles Fox, a man 
completely ruined, yet beloved by 
his friends and admired by his 
country as much as ever.” The 
reply of Moore was creditable to his 
wit and candour. “If,” said he, 
“nobody had been influenced by 
that gentleman’s example, except 
those who possessed his genius, his 
turn for play would never have hurt 
one man in the kingdom.” He then 
clinches somewhat this disparaging 
reflection on the understanding of 
his opponent by a most beautiful 
and apposite illustration, condensing 
a sermon into a refined witticism. 
It will not do, he argued, to seek 
protection under the example of 
Fox, whose loss of character he, 
at the same time, poetically insinu- 
ates —for the fire which burns a 
piece of wood to ashes, can only 
melt a guinea, which still retains its 
intrinsic value, though his Majesty's 
countenance no longer shines on it.” 
Moore’s observation of French so- 
ciety in this first visit to Paris, ex- 
hibits the elements of the yet-unsus- 
pected coming Revolution. He no- 
tices at the outset the social position 
and the influence of men of letters 
upon the sentiments of the upper 
classes, and even upon “the mea- 
sures of government.” ‘The hard, 
inevitable poverty of the peasantry, 
as a permanent condition, impresses 
itself upon him “as the surest proof of 
a careless, and consequently an op- 
pressive government.” Incidents of 
the arrogant social tyranny of the no- 
blesse peep out in his pages. The 
very streets of Paris, in the absence of 
sidewalks, indicate that the French 
' world was made for the nobility, 
as their carriages driven violently 
along crowd the long-suffering 
canaille to the wall, “dispersing the 
people at their approach like chaff 
before the wind.” He sees nowhere 
any political right for any body of 
men ; princes, nobles, and clergy, 
having only “certain privileges 
which distinguish them in different 
degrees from their fellow-subjects.” 
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The monarchy is “raised so high 
that it quite loses sight of the bulk 
of the nation.” Yet the people are 
eminently loyal, taking more pride 
in their sovereign, with more inte- 
rest in his ways, with more conside- 
ration, like that of a mother for a 
spoilt child, for his very weaknesses, 
than any other subjects in Europe. 
If a prophet had then arisen to de- 
clare that in a few years, in a great 
popular movement, the head of 
Louis the “ well-beloved,” would be 
seen rolling at the foot of the scaf- 
fold, he would have been derided as 
a maniac, or stoned as a malignant. 

From France we pass to Switzer- 
land. While at Geneva, our author, 
of course, visited Ferney, then, in 
the lifetime of its distinguished 
occupant, as now, a “ Mecca of the 
mind,” a shrine for literary pilgrims, 
vocal with the oracles of its Apollo, 
Voltaire, upon the whole, seems to 
have made a happy impression upon 
Dr. Moore. He was then eighty, a 
skeleton in appearance to the eye of 
every one, but a skeleton, we are 
bid to remember, “with a look of 
more spirit and vivacity than is 
generally produced by flesh and 
blood, however blooming and youth- 
ful. The most piercing eyes I ever 
beheld are those of Voltaire. His 
whole countenance is expressive of 
genius, observation, and extreme 
sensibility.” As a proof of this sen- 
sibility, Dr. Moore relates his obser- 
vation of him, when at the perform- 
ance of one of his own plays at the 
little French theatre, in the vicinity 
at Chatelaine, he saw him “ shed 
tears with the profusion of a girl 
present for the first time at a tra- 
gedy.” This was very characteristic 
of a man who had through so many 
years cultivated his susceptibilities 
to the degree and extent witnessed 
in the many works of Voltaire. It 
goes far to disprove the usual charge 
of heartlessness brought against 


men of wit— who, if we look a very 
little into the matter, must be of 
very delicate perceptions, and of an 
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exquisite sense of feeling, to be wits 
at all. A man must have lived be- 
neath the surface, and felt deeply, 
to perceive the subtle relations of 
things involved in being witty; 
though it must be admitted he may 
not always—Voltaire, certainly very 
often did not—put his acquaintance 
with life to the best use. Voltaire, 
we are inclined to think, came hon- 
estly by his tears. It was Pope, 
another satirist, and capable of some 
severe acrimony in that direction, 
who said of these exhibitions of feel- 
ing, “The finest minds, like the 
finest metals, dissolve the easiest.” 

Dr. Moore found Voltaire at Fer- 
ney in the enjoyment of a reality of 
prosperity among the villagers which 
he had, in the careful promotion of 
manufactures and industry, created. 
He notes his services to mankind in 
his opposition to their tyrants and 
oppressors ; and deeply regrets that 
he had allowed the shafts of his 
ridicule to glance from an unworthy 
priesthood to the Christian religion 
itself. Some specimens of his wit 
are given, for he kept up the art and 
habit of saying “good things” to 
the end. One of these was, for him, 
a milder attack than usual on the 
clergy. ‘Ifyou subtract pride from 
priests,” some one said, “nothing 
will remain.” ‘ Vous comptez, donc, 
monsieur, la gourmandise pour rien,” 
was the reply of Voltaire. 

Passing over descriptions of Swiss 
scenery, since made so familiar to 
the public, we may incidentally 
notice a trait of manners or of cha- 
racter, here and there, as the journey 
is extended through the German 
principalities. Everywhere we notice 
a certain breadth of mind, philoso- 
phical perception, and humanitarian 
feeling in the estimate of social 
phenomena. A sight of the chain- 
gang at work in the streets of Bern 
elicits a warning on the “ bad effects 


-of habituating people to behold the 


misery of their fellow-creatures,”—a 
rinciple now generally recognised 


in the penal discipline of the civilised 
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world. Contrary to an impression 
or prejudice not unfrequently enter- 
tained, he notices the unexpected 
circumstance that the Roman Ca- 
tholic Swiss cantons were “in the 
strongest degree democratical,” while 
“the most perfect aristocracy of 
them all” was established in the 
Protestant canton of Bern. At 
Strasburg, in admiration of its grand 
cathedral, and noticing the great 
number of such edifices, he is stimu- 
lated to remark that the clergy of 
the middle ages could not have been 
so wholly given up to selfish indul- 
gence as the satirists have repre- 
sented, else they would have built 
more episcopal palaces for them- 
selves than churches for the people 
and their religion. In Germany he 
notices other phenomena of the 
mixed religious influences left after 
the Reformation. At Heidelberg he 
finds “the great church divided into 
two apartments, in one of which the 
Protestants, and in the other the 
Papists, perform public worship.” 
At Frankfort-on-the-Main, where Lu- 
theranism was in the ascendant, the 
Calvinists were allowed no place of 
worship within the territory. The 
travellers, pleased with its society, 
alike of the wod/esse and the Jdour- 
geois, lingered long at this free city, 
till they were driven from it by the 
long and learned lectures of the 
savans over the scientific and other 
curiosities which graced the museums 
of the “ collectors” in their private 
houses. As the Duke of Hamilton 
floundered through the snow on his 
way to Cassel, with six horses to 
each chaise, moving in some places 
no faster than a couple of hearses, 
we are told he bore the infliction 
“with wonderful serenity, contem- 
plating the happy evasion he had 
madefrom the cabinets at Frankfort.” 

Arrived at Potsdam, they are pre- 
sented to the great Frederick, of 
whom much is said, of his personal 
appearance, habits of dress and 
living, inveterate military discipline, 
ways of thinking and conversation, 
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The resistance of the Colonists in 
America to England, fast ripening 
into the Revolution, was now the 
growing topic of talk in Europe. 
Frederick tackled his visitors on this 
point at once, asking Moore if he 
“had received letters by the last 
post, and if they mentioned any 
thing of the affairsin America. He 
said there were accounts from Hol- 
land, that the English troops had 
been driven from Boston, and that 
the Americans were in possession of 
that place. I told him, our letters 
informed us, that our army had left 
Boston to make an attack with more 
effect elsewhere. He smiled and said : 
* If you will not allow the retreat to 
be an affair of necessity, you will at 
least admit that it was /out-d-fait a 
propos” He said he heard that 
some British officers had gone into 
the American service, and mention- 
ed Colonel Lee, whom he had seen 
at his court. He observed, that it 
was a difficult thing to govern men 
by force at such a distance ; that if 
the Americans should be beat (which 
appeared a little problematical), still 
it would be next to impossible to 
continue to draw from them a re- 
venue by taxation ; that if we in- 
tended conciliation with America, 
some of our measures were too 
rough ; and if we intended its sub- 
jection, they were too gentle. He 
concluded by saying: ‘ Znjin, mes- 
sieurs, je ne comprinds pas ces choses 
li; je n'ai point de colonie ;—j’espere 
que vous tirerez bien daffaire, mais 
elle me parait un peu €pineuse’” 
The opinion of the Emperor Joseph, 
at Vienna, was hardly more sympa- 
thetic or implicit. When asked 
which side, America or England, he 
favoured, he adroitly replied, “Je 
suis par métier royaliste.” 

The discussion of this topic in 
various circles must have been not a 
little annoying to the travellers ; for 
they found everywhere on the Con- 
tinent the sympathy of the people in 
favour of the Revolutionists, “ not,” 
as Moore, somewhat in the spirit of 
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Macaulay’s mof on the bear and the 
Puritans, says, “from love to them, 
but evidently from dislike to us.” 
He devotes, indeed, a separate chap- 
ter or letter to an attempt to ac- 
count for the preference. Writing 
from Vienna, he says: “Our dis- 
putes with the Colonies have been 
a prevailing topic of conversation 
wherever we have been since we 
left England. The warmth with 
which this subject is handled in- 
creases every day. At present the 
inhabitants of the Continent seem 
as impatient as those of Great Bri- 
tain for news from the other side of 
the Atlantic ; but with this difference, 
that here they are all of one mind— 
all praying for success to the Ameri- 
cans, and rejoicing in every piece of 
bad fortune which happens to our 
army.” Moore is candid enough to 
find the cause for much of this feel- 
ing in the insufferable arrogance of 
John Bull himself, in his praise of 
himself, his contempt of other na- 
tions, and the indifference with 
which he was always wounding their 
vanity. ‘“‘ We are apt,” says he, “to 
build our panegyric of Old England 
on the ruin and wretchedness of all 
other countries. Italy is too hot, 
the inns miserable, and the whole 
country swarms with monks and 
other vermin. In France, the people 
are slaves and coxcombs, the music 
execrable ; they boil their meat to 
rags, and there is no porter, and 
very little strong ale, in the country. 
In Germany, some of their princes 
have little more to spend than an 
English gentleman ; they use stoves. 
instead of grates ; they eat sourcrout, 
and speak high Dutch. The Danes 
and Swedes are reminded that they 
are rather at too great a distance 
from the equator; and many sly 
hints are given concerning the in- 
conveniences of a cold climate. 


all things, I should think it most 
prudent to be silent on this last 
topic, as so many galtry states will 
take precedency of Old England, 
whenever it is the established eti- 
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quette that rank shall be determined 
by climate.” 

From Germany the travellers 
passed to Italy, traversing the land 
from Venice toNaples. It was in 
many respects a different Italy from 
the Italy of to-day; yet in others much 
the same, for then, as now, the chief 
interest of the traveller lay in the 
contemplation of its grand historical 
memorials, its remains of imperial 
art, its later church architecture, the 
wealth of its palaces and museums 
in painting and sculpture. These 
things, perhaps, have been bet- 
ter described since by the new 
critical, esthetic, and _philoso- 
phical school of Italian travel- 
lers, of whom Goethe was the 
pioneer, and of whom the acute, 
lively, analytic Taine is the latest 
representative ; but Moore’s narra- 
tive, bearing the impress of his 
liberal culture and candid dispo- 
sition, and conveyed, moreover, in 
a style of remarkable ease, may 
still be read with pleasure. His 
book has one merit which is rather 
rare with those of greater phi- 
losophical pretensions ; it is clear 
and directly intelligible. We may 
not here linger over its pleasant 
pages, its old but ever-to-be-remem- 
bered chronicle of the past, its anec- 
dotes of modern life and manners, 
its studies of society on the eve of 
the great Napoleonic invasion, when 
Venice was still a republic, when the 
tiara was worn by Pius VI., the 
more precise successor of the liberal 
or indifferent Ganganelli, and the 
Court of Naples was ornamented 
at the British embassy by the un- 
faded attractions of a lady now 
better remembered than any prin- 
cess of the entire peninsula—the 
charming Lady Hamilton. 

When Moore revisited France in 
company with the Earl of Lauder- 
dale, in 1792, he found it a different 
country from that “gay, sprightly 
land of mirth and social ease” which 
he had visited fifteen years before 
with the young Duke of Hamilton. 
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The gaiety, indeed, was not alto- 
gether gone—men, for the time,. 
laughed louder ; but the mirth was 
fast growing to be a hollow-hearted 
echo ripening into the maniacal re- 
velry of despair—for this was the 
era of the Revolution, and the na- 
tion was already whirling in the 
outer circles of the maélstrom which 
was to devour its life and liberties, 
Perhaps we have no better testimony 
to the progress and motives of the 
Revolution than is afforded in the 
Diary kept by Moore. He was 
a calm, dispassionate observer, a 
friend to human rights, and a well- 
wisher to those liberties of the 
people which he had noted as al- 
most extinguished under the old 
order of things. He sympathised 
with the efforts at reform, and the 
establishment of a constitutional 
system, and was ready to overlook 
much in the conduct of the inex- 
perienced people in their new posi- 
tion. So much more terrible, there- 
fore, is his exhibition of the cor- 
rupting influences exaggerating all 
the baser passions, in a state of 
society freed from the wholesome 
restraints of legitimate law and 
order. At first there was a fanati- 
cism of liberty and virtue ; the en- 
thusiasm of the people was aroused 
in the cause of patriotism ; there was 
a great “uprising of the nation ;” 
life and property were freely offered 
to drive back the tide of invasion 
from the frontier. The churches in 
the provinces were thronged with 
voluntary recruits for the war. The 
whole land breathed an atmosphere 
of virtue and self-sacrifice. The 
day after the Swiss guard was mur- 
dered at the Tuileries, on the me- 
morable roth of August, Dr. Moore, 
passing by heaps of the slain, 
entered the palace, which was freely 
open to the public, and as he as- 
cended the stairway heard a cry 
from above : it was that of a dying 
man struck down for an attempt at 
stealing some of the royal furniture, 
The Queen’s jewels, articles of plate, 
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quantities of gold and silver coin, 
which might easily have been con- 
cealed, were brought by those who 
first entered the building,—soldiers 
and ragged citizens,—and deposited 
with the National Assembly. For 
some time after, while murders were 
ruthlessly committed on alleged 
royalist and aristocratic victims, tra- 
vellers, we are told, were quite safe 
on the public roads, and burglaries 
and street robberies were unknown 
in Paris. The thieves, however, 
soon started up, with the polite, 
patriotic plea, as they relieved gen- 
tlemen of silver shoe-buckles and 
watches, and ladies of rings and 
bracelets, that all these things were 
to be devoted to the welfare of the 
state. We need not pursue these 
scenes of the Revolution as they are 
vividly depicted by Dr. Moore, in 
his visits to the Assembly, the Con- 
vention, the Jacobin Club ; his per- 
sonal observations of King and 
Queen ; his notices of the great re- 
volutionary actors, Danton, Marat, 
with his “hollow, croaking voice 
and affected solemnity,” Robes- 
pierre, in whose face he saw “a 
striking resemblance to a cat-tiger ” 
—we once heard Carlyle describe it 
as that of “ a cat lapping vinegar” — 
in the massacres of September, and 
his narration of the execution of the 
King,—these memoirs have passed 
into history, and the details are 
familiar to all. What gives especial 
value to Moore’s record is the in- 
sight which we gain from his book 
into the gradual process by which 
these things were brought about. 
It is a record, we may add, pecu- 
liarly valuable to ourselves, if, in our 
efforts for the maintenance of li- 
berty, we are willing to profit by the 
errors of a nation which threw away 
that inestimable birthright. 

With this experience in writing, 
success in authorship, and acquaint- 
ance with mankind, Moore now de- 
voted himself to the preparation of 
a work of fiction, which, while it 
should be mainly occupied with the 
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illustration of the growth of a master- 
vice, would not lose the advantage 
of the peculiar traits which had 
rendered his previous works so 
acceptable to the public. The title 
of his novel exhibits this double 
aspect of the book — “Zeluco, 
Various Views of Human Nature, 
taken from Life and Manners, Fo- 
reign and Domestic.” First, the 
hero. Zeluco is a character, like 
many in the books of Maria Edge- 
worth—who, by the way, in one of 
her stories, has a complimentary 
word for the work—drawn expressly 
to illustrate a particular moral,—the 
effect of unbridled license upon a 
passionate temperament in the cor- 
ruption of the heart and develop- 
ment ofvice. An unrestrained boy- 
hood and youth of dissipation lead 
this Sicilian nobleman through 
various manifestations of selfishness 
to a manhood of contemptuous 
pride, lust, and cruelty, ending in 
the commission of the foulest of 
crimes, and receiving an accidental 
retribution from the fatal stroke of a 
murderer, while the victim was him- 
self seeking to consummate a fearful 
tragedy. “Childhood,” says Mil- 
ton, “shows the man, as morning 
shows the day.” ‘The boy who in 
a fit of ill-temper kills in his grasp 
a pet sparrow, ripens into the 
man who, in causeless jealousy of 
his wife, strangles his infant-child 
with the same remorseless hand. 
Power attained without pity has its 
avenger in unceasing dread and 
suspicion. Lust “ hard by hate” is 
the generator of cruelty. ‘The man, 
entangled in the thousand meshes of 
vice, perishes by his insolence and 
impiety. Zeluco is the monster of 
the poet’s satire, “ unredeemed by a 
single virtue””—save courage, which 
is indeed necessary, in the society 
in which he is placed, to perfect his 
vice. His capital, the stock in trade 
of his career, is composed of a few 
important worldly elements, noble 
family, wealth, and personal beauty, 
with enough of the lower instincts 
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of self-love to turn them to account, 
and without enough of intellect to 
compensate for an utter absence of 
heart, in preserving the man from 
total ruin. This is Zeluco—a very 
disagreeable sort of man to meet 
with in the world, and not particu- 
larly enticing in a novel. If he 
were all the book, we should not 
spend this ink upon its pages; but 
happily for the reader, he is but a 
vehicle for the introduction of the 
noblest sentiments of morality and 
virtue, and a foil for the most cheer- 
ing exhibitions of tenderness and 
humanity. In his work of unmask- 
ing false prosperity, and stripping 
the gold plating from the corruptions 
of luxury, the author brings us ac- 
quainted with the patient, suffering 
victims of this license and disorder. 
Zeluco occupies two relations which 
afford an opportunity, not neglected, 
to aid in a reformation which, begun 
in Moore’s day, has happily gone on 
ripening in virtue to the present. 
Zeluco enters the army, and, for 
some slight mistake in duty, inflicts 
a cruel imprisonment upon a soldier. 
For this he is rebuked in a lecture 
by his commanding officer, on the 
true nature and real humanity of 
military discipline—a commentary 
on the articles of war which every 
gentleman in authority in the service 
must read with admiration. The 
second opportunity is when Zeluco, 
becoming a West-India proprietor, 
—the book, it will be remembered, 
was published a hundred years ago, 
—comes into contact with negro- 
slavery in that region, in the height 
of its ascendency. Need we say, 
that our humane physician un- 
erringly and resolutely exhibits the 
inevitable evils of the system, and 
strongly pleads for humanity to the 
slave? Unlimited power and the 
thirst for gain in this hotbed of the 
vices, bring forth their speedy fruits 
in the life of Zeluco. The natural 
history of cruelty on a plantation is 
sketched by a master-hand. There 
is a touching picture of the death of 
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a poor slave, the victim of oppres- 
sion, which is relieved by an Irish- 
man’s humorous circumvention of a 
a priest at the death-bed. It is 
curious to note the defence of slavery 
on the ground of the éuéerest of the 
master being a sufficient protection, 
combated so long ago, even as 
moralists pointed out the old fallacy 
—it is only three or four years ago, 
but happily that space of time is 
now the interval of an age—in our 
own country. 

It must not be supposed that this 
representation of Zeluco by the no- 
velist is simply an exhibition of evil, 
Thestoryisconstructed with muchart, 
with sudden unexpected turns, with 
ingenious contrivances of incident, 
making at once the evil deeds of the 
hero minister to the cause of virtue 
and to his own punishment. The 
discovery of the crime of Zeluco 
by his resemblance to a figure in a 
painting of the “ Murder of the In- 
nocents,” is an instance; and there 
are entire sequences of actions which 
would be drawn out by Wilkie 
Collins with great effect in his ma- 
thematical and demonstrative way. 
Then there are the varied dramatis 
persona, the scheming women of 
Neapolitan society, the pure, gentle, 
loveworthy Laura, a Griselda in pa- 
tience, whose reluctant marriage 
with Zeluco has doubtless sent a 
thrilling pang through the hearts of 
thousands of novel readers; the 
well-drawn gentleman, and, not 
least, the humours of the two Scot- 
tish serving-men, one a Whig, the 
other a Tory, whose sympathetic 
discovery of one another’s nationality 
is so suddenly disturbed by a duel 
growing out of an unhappy discus- 
sion of the character of Mary Queen 
of Scots—an altercation reminding 
us of the alienation which grew up 
between Aytoun and Thackeray on 
the same subject, when the latter, 
at Edinburgh, after his censorious 
lectures on “ the Georges,” received 
the intimation that “he had better 
stick to the Jeamses "—a mof which 
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the English novelist, biding his time, 
rather awkwardly repaid in a savage 
criticism of an ode his Scottish 
brother unfortunately published. 

Moore’s scenes between Duncan 
Targe and George Buchanan are, 
we believe, favourites with Scotch- 
men. They are as good as anything 
in Macklin’s comedies, or any others 
in which the character has been in- 
troduced on the stage. The clan- 
nishness of the race has never been 
more happily portrayed. 

When Buchanan is wounded in 
the duel, he is quite willing to run 
the risk of dying while waiting for 
the professional services of one of 
his countrymen at a distance, rather 
than employ a French surgeon at 
hand. “It was always a maxim 
with me,” says he, “and shall be to 
my dying-day, that we should give 
our own fish-guts to our own sea- 
mews.” 

It was about the time of the pub- 
lication of Zeluco that Dr. Moore 
became engaged in an interesting 
correspondence with Robert Burns, 
by which, perhaps, he is known to a 
greater number than by the many 
volumes of his “works.” Moore’s 
acquaintance with the poet’s writings 
seems to have followed upon the 
publication of the first collection, the 
Kilmarnock edition of 1786, admira- 
tion of which he expressed in a letter 
to a friend of the author, Mrs. Dun- 
lop, who communicated the com- 
plimentary expressions to Burns. 
Moore also interested himself in 
procuring subscribers for the forth- 
coming second edition, to be issued 
at Edinburgh. This led Burns to 
address a letter to Dr. Moore, for 
whose literary reputation and posi- 
tion he seems to have had a regard 
approaching to reverence—a word 
which he himself uses in the epistle, 
in speaking of his reception of 
Moore’s criticisms. With his ac- 
customed candour and manliness, 
Burns “admits” his possession of 
“some poetical abilities,” states his 
desire in his poems to please his 
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“‘ compeers, the rustic inmates of the 
hamlet,” an intimate acquaintance 
with whose manners may have “ as- 
sisted originality of thought,” and 
attributes the greater share of “the 
learned and polite notice” he had 
received to the novelty of his cha- 
racter. “In a language,” he con- 
cludes, “ where Pope and Churchill 
have raised the laugh, and Shen- 
stone and Gray drawn the tear ;. 
where Thomson and Beattie have 
painted the landscape, and Lyttleton 
and Collins described the heart, I 
am not vain enough to hope for dis- 
tinguished poetic fame.” Moore, 
who was then residing in London, 
answered immediately with great 
cordiality, paying the poet one of 
the highest compliments at his com- 
mand, in attributing to him the 
“ ease and curious felicity of expres- 
sion” of Horace. He also hand- 
somely recognised the patriotic glow, 
the “feeling sensibility to all the 
objects of humanity, and the inde- 
pendent spirit which breathes through 
the whole.” In his reply to this, 
Burns, deprecating any embarrass- 
ment from “mere greatness,” will- 
ingly acknowledges his use of 
“genius polished by learning, and 
at its proper point of elevation in 
the eye of the world,” and again as- 
serts, with his former qualification, 
his conscioushess of some poetic 
merit. The latter trait pleased 
Moore, who writes in return, “I 
am glad to perceive that you disdain 
the nauseous affectation of decrying 
your own merit as a poet, an affecta- 
tion which is displayed with most 
ostentation by those who have the 
greatest share of self-conceit, and 
which only adds undeceiving false- 
hood to disgusting vanity!” With 
this Moore sent a copy of his 
“Travels.” Burns thanks the au- 
thor warmly, while professing him- 
self “ ill-skilled in beating the coverts 
of imagination for metaphors of gra- 
titude.”” A copy of “ Zeluco” in 
due time is forwarded, with a desire 
to receive the poet’s opinion of the 
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work, The book is after Burns’ own 
heart. He reads it many times, and 
plans a “comparative view” of the 
author, Fielding, Richardson, and 
Smollett, in their “ different qualities 
and merits as novel writers. I never 
take it up (he continues), without at 
the same time taking my pencil and 
marking with asterisms, parentheses, 
&c., wherever I meet with an original 
thought, a nervous remark on life 
and manners, a remarkable, well- 
turned period, ora character sketched 
with uncommon precision.” Re- 
turning to the book in another letter, 
a propos to his own “ Lament” of 
Queen Mary, he says, in reference 
to the championship of that lady, by 
her earlier Highland defender, “ how 
much is every honest heart, which 
has a tincture of Caledonian pre- 
judice, obliged to you for your 
glorious story of Buchanan and 
Targe? "Twas an unequivocal proof 
of your royal gallantry of soul giving 
Targe the victory. I should have 
been mortified to the ground if you 
had not.” 

Moore, Scotchman though he was, 
thought Burns was losing an advan- 
tage he might possess, by his too 
exclusive devotion to “the provincial 
dialect.” He probably did not fully 
estimate the genius of the poet, for 
Burns was in advance of the taste 
of his times; it is greatly to his 
credit that he admired him as 
he did. The genius of Burns had 
much to overcome in the high 
places of London society, where 
the more superficial muse of Thomas 
Moore afterwards entered with 
greater facility. The best claim Dr. 
Moore has upon our regard in con- 
nection with Burns is, that the 
sympathy which grew up between 
them induced the poet voluntarily 
to send to his friend the auto- 
biographical sketch which forms the 
basis of all narratives of his life. 

“ Edward ” and “ Mordaunt,” the 
closing labours of Dr. Moore’s 
literary career, without the vigour of 
**Zeluco,” have much that is cha- 
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racteristic of their author, and may 
be read with pleasure by that leisurely 
class, if such exist now-a days, who, 
without the stimulus of an exciting 
plot in a story, are content with just 
and ingenious sentiments, and a 
truthful and pleasing exhibition of 
manners, ~ Edward, a poor-house 
foundling, adopted by a benevolent 
lady, whose husband is an imperso- 
nation of the humours of gluttony, 
is carried on through various scenes 
of English life, till his virtue in all 
relations is crowned by the discovery 
of his high birth. This simple and 
well-worn device gives opportunity 
for the introduction of various cha- 
racters, such as figure in the plays of 
of the period. Indeed, a talent for 
genteel comedy is Moore’s forte, and 
it is a marvel how, in those days of 
dramatic production, he escaped 
writing forthe stage. ‘‘ Mordaunt,” 
in a series of letters—for the story is 
altogether cast in this form—car- 
ries us over the authors familiar 
ground of Continental travel, in 
sketches of humorous scenes and 
national characteristics, with an 
episode of romance in the “ Memoirs 
of a French Lady of Quality,” the 
turn of events carrying us into the 
thick of English fashionable life in 
the last century. 

Novel writing appears with Moore 
rather an accident than an essential 
element of his literary life. It is 
hardly more than a vehicle for his 
tourist observations, and his phi- 
losophical studies of society. He 
is to be regarded as an essayist, en- 
livening his reflections by constant 
anecdote, and a humorous exhibi- 
tion of character. This, which may 
at first sight appear to detract from 
his excellence as a novelist, who 
requires, before all things, plot and 
intrigue of consummate interest, is 
at the present day a prevailing 
source of attraction to his writings. 
Many better stories of his time have 
been eagerly devoured, and then 
thrown aside for ever; but to 
Moore’s pages we may continually 
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recur, drawn by his independence, 
his genial good-heartedness, his 
knowledge of the world, and a cer- 
tain humour in consonance with the 
spirit of that cherished companion 
of age and experience, his favourite 
author, Horace. Like the Venusian, 
Moore blends the Stoic and Epi- 
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curean temperament. A man of 
honour, and a conservative of all 
sound religious and social influences, 
he cultivates humour and enjoyment 
with the temper of a physician who 
knows its value to health, and of a 
moralist who appreciates its benefits 
to society. 








_——— 


AN ODE. 


“O qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 







Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbrf.” 








O FoR some mighty shade, 
Far from the city’s cry, 
With music of the twinkling sister leaves, 
Where light with shade a generous beauty weaves 
Between me and the sky: 
To hear some murmuring and friendly stream, 
Turning to loved ones’ voices, in a dream 
’ That gentle sleep hath made: 
To wake, as petals open to the sun, 
At morn’s renewal when the night is gone, 
And find things lovely near ; 
While on the charméd ear 
The cuckoo’s note is falling, or the cry 
Of happy curlews wheeling in the sky, 
As seabirds meet the foam 
Above their tossing home: 








How sweet, in musing mood, to feel entwine 
A trusting hand confidingly in mine ; 

After its reverie, 

Aiding, to watch the glee 
Of one known face whereon do mostly shine 
Smiles that surpass the sunshine on the sea: 
Nay more, and better still, to feel the glow 
Of this vast globe ; (as giants’ pulses flow, 

Steady and full and deep, 

Though soundly laid to sleep ;) 


Sure, though remote ; straight from the life of God: 


Beyond all- words to feel 
; God’s purposes all weal, 
His love, like sunlight pure, surrounding all, 
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ART, SCIENCE, AND INDUSTRY AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


How did-our forefathers manage to 
exist so long without International 
Exhibitions ?—those pleasant meet- 
ing-places for the world’s best work 
and workers—those refined enter- 
tainments in which people of all 
ranks and of all countries share 
equally the highest intellectual plea- 
sures the age affords. The records 
of Old England present no signs of 
anything of the sort. No want ap- 
pears to have been felt in this di- 
rection. Even Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia anticipated it not. Chaucer 
alone, with the poetic gift of pro- 
phesy, had imagined in verse some- 
thing akin to it in his wondrous 
“Temple of Glass.” No other 
country of Christendom understood 
the essential ideas involved; the 
nearest approach to them in the 
Past was by ancient Egypt and 
Greece. In the glorious Museum 
of “Alexandria, under the Ptolemies, 
there was a vast library of books, a 
botanical garden, a zoological me- 
nagerie, an anatomical school, as- 
tronomical apparatus, an observa- 
tory, and a vast variety of objects, 
and there was a great brotherhood 
of studious men from all known 
countries. Such a comprehensive 
organisation for the development 
of human knowledge never existed 
in the world before, and, consider- 
ing the circumstances, never has 
since until the present time. That 
brilliant institution within the space 
of 150 years produced an illustrious 
phalanx of world-renowned mathe- 
maticians and discoverers,. including 
Euclid, Archimedes, and Ptolemy. 
And why may not the more enlight- 
ened centres of progressive know- 
ledge at South Kensington produce 
before long great originators. They 
must do so, if the treasures dis- 


played from year to year are pro- 
perly studied, their lessons learned, 
their suggestions followed up in 
earnest, thoughtful work. The 
French first commenced national 
exhibitions under the old Republic, 
in 1798.: That experiment was 
several times repeated in France, 
But it was not until 1847 that Great 
Britain followed the example. The 
Society of Arts then organised an 
exhibition of British industry. Up 
to that time and beyond, short- 
sighted selfishness prevailed in 
most national affairs everywhere. 
“Each for himself, and all against 
our neighbours,” was the rule prac- 
tically instilled into people’s minds 
from their cradles. But in 1849 the 
Prince Consort and the fine spirits 
with whom he took counsel, showed 
the world a better way. Interna- 
tional exhibitions form his grandest 
monument. The flags of all nations 
were first displayed in glorious con- 
cord over the “Exhibition of the 
Industry of all Nations” in 1851, a 
novelty that in its large liberality of 
purpose, and in the strange beauty 
of its appearance, enchanted the best 
minds of every civilised nation, and 
delighted all who looked upon it. 
We can never know how much good 
it first setin motion. Golden hopes 
of universal peace and mutual good- 
will shed a dazzling glory about it, 
as if the millennium were at hand, 
Yet, since then, war has rushed 
among the nations like an infuriated 
arch-demon, who is only the more 
deadly because he sees the coming 
end of all his infernal triumphs. 
Surely the blissful anticipations of 
1851 must eventually be realised, 
though the clouds of men’s folly and 
wickedness may rain blood, and the 
sweet spring-flowers and vernal grass 
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be stamped out by the tread of vast 
armies, and the abodes of domestic 
love and peace be swallowed up in 
the fire of enormous artillery, and 
shrieks, cries, groans, and bitter 
sighs fill the air, before the golden 
age arrive. Yet, though we marvel 
at the mystery of iniquity, and ask 
over and over, “Why tarry the 
chariot-wheels of blessed peace,” 
the time must come when this _ war- 
stained, crime-tainted globe will re- 
ceive a new baptism from His hands, 
and all mankind unite in pursuing 
those pure, beneficent, beautiful arts 
which tend to the welfare of all. 

So we muse when, just before 
reaching the present Exhibition on 
the Hyde Park side, near Albert 
Gate, we come upon the site of that 
wondrous fairy palace of industry, 
which Sir Joseph Paxton evoked 
“like an exhalation ”—like “a foun- 
tain springing out of the grass”— 
that exquisite combination of deli- 
cate straight lines and symmetrical 
curves, which came in wonderful 
felicity of colour, never realised 
since, like a lovely vision before us, 
and so departed, leaving not a trace 
behind, except two aged and almost 
leafless elms, which, when they were 
stately and luxuriant were caught, 
curiously, charmingly, within the 
crystal walls, an enduring emblem 
of Nature subservient to art, and 
conferring beauty upon it. To 
those who have not been privileged 
to behold that first palace of in- 
-dustry, it would be impossible to 
describe adequately its inimitable 
gem-like loveliness ; but we, who do 
remember it, look with peculiar feel- 
ings of interest on these faded trees, 
historically memorable, for when the 
Exhibition was opened 21 years ago, 
Queen Victoria occupied a raised 
dais 
Sitting beneath the budding elms of English 

May. 

The Crystal Palace of Sydenham 
was first wrought out of the mate- 
rials of the fabric that stood here. 
‘The Alexandra Palace, on the 
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northern side of London, is chiefly 
formed of the buildings of the 
second International Exhibition of 
1862. The Exhibitions of Dublin 
and other cities of the empire all 
sprang out of, and have been chiefly 
modelled upon, the first of 1851. 

The philosophic plan was thus 
lucidly stated by the Prince Con- 
sort at a Mansion House dinner in 
1849. He had been speaking of 
raw materials, and natural laws for 
working them, and proceeded— 
“Science discovers these laws of 
power, motion, and transformation ; 
industry applies them to the raw 
matter, which the earth yields us in 
abundance, but which becomes 
valuable only by knowledge. Art 
teaches us the immutable laws of 
beauty and symmetry, and gives to 
our productions forms in accordance 
with them.” 

The International Exhibition of 
the original plan thus consisted of— 
1 Raw Materials of Nature; 2 The 
Machinery and Mechanical Inven- 
tions of Science ; 3 The Manufac- 
tures of Industry; 4 Sculpture and 
Plastic Art. Many persons think 
that these limits should have been 
strictly maintained, that is, the 
whole should be confined to indus- 
trial art. But the very successful Art 
Exhibition of Manchester brought 
out strongly the fact that pictures 
and other fine arts attract the public, 
and it was deemed advisable to en- 
large the scheme of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition so as to include 
the entire range of art productions, 
and we congratulate the public on 
this determination, and believe that 
the present arrangement which gives 
to the fine arts, as well as to scien- 
tific inventions, a permanent place, 
and restricts the industrial display to 
selected branches of industry, is the 
very best for popular purposes. 

Last year were exhibited woollen 
and worsted manufactures, pottery, 
and educational apparatus, This. 
year we have cotton and cotton 
manufactures, jewellery as far as 
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personal ornament is concerned, 
musical instruments, paper, sta- 
tionery and printing, and acoustic 
apparatus and invention. It is to 
be hoped these divisions will receive 
all the attention they merit; but it 
is our impression that the picture 
galleries—especially the foreign— 
receive more than an equal share 
of notice. This, however, may be 
merely temporary. The classified 
objects provided here for the in- 
struction of the multitude in the 
industrial and scientific depart- 
ments, should not be merely 
glanced at in passing. Our nation 
needs scientific knowledge and 
training. “Science,” observes a 
contemporary, “is transforming the 
world and revolutionising opinion. 
The leaders of thought are trained 
in the laboratories, rather than edu- 
cated in the schools. As a means 
of mental discipline, scientific study 
is fast establishing itself on a level 
with the humanities of olden time. 
As a teacher of patience, of the 
humility that sits at Nature’s feet 


and learns her ways—of the intellec- 
tual thoroughness which gathers all 


the facts before it generalises— 
science has no equal. Its instru- 
ment is reason emancipated from 
passion; and the tendency of its 
study is to lift-men out of the region 
of instinct and impulse into that of 
reason.” ‘The International Exhi- 
bition speaks of progress to the 
whole human race, calling it to 


Come forth into the light of things, 


and promising that the human mind 
by and bye 


Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 
The memory be a dwelling-place 
For all sweet sounds and harmonies, 


John Ruskin has laid it down as an 
axiom that whatever is great in 
human art is the expression of 
man’s delight in God’s work. The 
International Exhibition is surely 
such an expression. The Persian 
poet Jami’s true idea of God’s 
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image in everything good and beau- 
tiful tends toa similar view. 


He framed mirrors of the atoms of the 
world, 

And He cast a reflection from His own 
face on every atom. 

To thy clear-seeing eye whatsoever is fair, 

When thou regardest it aright, is a ree 
flection from His face. 


The buildings now occupied by the 
present International Exhibition 
entirely enclose the beautiful gar- 
dens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, which were opened by the 
Prince on the 5th of June, 1861, 
the last year of his life. They are 
laid out in the Italian style, with 
consummate taste and skill, and 
form a most delightful centre-piece, 
as seen from the gardens of 
the Exhibition. There are not a 
few visitors who must remember a 
time when they came here to Gore 
House and grounds, the residence 
of the Countess of Blessington, and 
the resort of literary and artistic 
celebrities, with other favourites of 
fashion, including Prince Louis 
Napoleon, now ex-Emperor of the 
French, and Mr. Disraeli. 

On the north side of the gardens 
is the splendid conservatory of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. Be- 
hind it rises the vast Albert Hall, 
with its Parthenaic frieze, illustrating 
the history of the arts and the 
sciences, And we see in its rear 
the gorgeous gilded pinnacles and 
spire of the Albert Memorial Cross, 
erected on the model of the famous 
Eleanor Crosses of Charing, Wal- 
tham, and various other places in 
the kingdom. There are five en- 
trances to the Exhibition, two on 
the east, two on the west, and the 
Royal or principal entrance, on the 
north, by the Albert Hall. If you 
enter by the latter you are close to 
the Indian Court, and you cannot 
do better than commence your sur- 
vey of the Exhibition treasures in 
this superb department. The shawls 
and carpets chiefly from Cashmere 
and Oudh, are displayed with 
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artistic effect on all the walls, and 
in two side recesses, where the light 
is subdued to a soft gloom, and on 
one especially, there is quite a poetic 
suggestiveness. The gorgeous mag- 
nificence of the gold inwoven shawls 
gleaming in the sombre twilight, the 
harmoniously-toned splendour of the 
coloured embroideries, the wealth of 
costly tissues flung about in careless 
graceful folds, held up in the centre by 
a black Indian casket, bring vividly 
before the fancy the luxurious inte- 
riors of Asiatic palaces, One almost 
expects to see at our elbow white- 
robed black-visaged servants, bear- 
ing sherbet, coffee, and the hookah, 
The Indian Court is transformed 
before us into a saloon of the far 
East. As the word “Cashmere” 
repeats itself over the costly dra- 
peries, we remember Lalla Rookh. 
Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth 
ever gave ; 
Its temples and grottos, and fountains as 
clear, 

As the love-lighted eyes that hung over 

their wave? 

In the centre of the saloon is a 
large raised stand, reached by steps. 
In this is shown a beautiful silver 
table and toilet vessels, such as 
might have graced the bower of the 
Sultana of the Indies of the Arabian 
Lights. They are described as 
silversmith’s work of Oudh. Here 
also are sabres, daggers, &c., such as 
we read of inthe Zhousand and One 
Nights. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing, not at all exaggerated, as we 
see by these specimens, “ His white 
horse had a golden bridle, and was 
shod with gold. The saddle and 
housings were of blue satin, thickly 
embroidered with pearls. He wore 
at his side a sabre, the hilt of which 
was formed of a single diamond, and 
the scabbard was of sandal wood, 
ornamented with emeralds and ru- 
bies.” The lavish incrustations of 
precious stones on the weapons and 
other personal adornments exhibited 
here might have been wrought out of 
that marvellous dish of jewels which 
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Aladdin’s mother presented to the 
Sultan. 

But if we want an example of the 
utmost profusion of Indian wealth in 
precious stones, we must turn to the 
large shield-like ornament on the 
wall—part of a sheet for Mahomet’s 
tomb, which, on the whole, cost a 
million of money. The ground- 
work is entirely formed of pearls, on 
which are embroidered handsome 
patterns in diamonds and coloured 
gems. 

The cases of personal jewels 
should be attentively observed. The 
excessive love of ornament in the 
women of India is clearly seen in the 
valuable and extremely curious 
models of costume worn by females 
of different castes, tribes, and races, 
in India. Those who could not af- 
ford the precious gems in which they 
delight, we see wear a sort of lead- 
like metal. And they are distributed 
over the whole person. ‘The head 
and face are often quite disfigured 
by the heaps that fall over the fore- 
head, and project from the nose and 
ears. The neck, the bosom, the 
arms, the wrists, the fingers, the 
ankles, even the toes are thus en- 
cumbered, under the idea of orna- 
ment. 

The more attentively we consider 
this Indian Saloon, the more our 
every-day prosaic life fades away, 
and we are surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere of Oriental romance, and, 
through the roseate haze rise around 
us pillars of gold and silver, and 
canopies gleaming with jewels, re- 
flecting the lustre of a thousand 
torches of white wax, and lattices 
like the twenty-four of Aladdin’s 
palace, covered in glittering dia- 
monds, rubies, and emeralds ; while 
the most exquisite perfumes are dif- 
fused from the gemmed vases of 
fretted and perforated gold and sil- 
ver, and sultans and sultanas appear 
in robes of matchless brocades bound 
with broad girdles of gold and jewels, 
and shining all over from the crown 
of the head to the tips of their toes, 
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‘or the points of their sandals, with 
those wonderful elaborations of In- 
dian jewels that while we dream are 
fascinating admiring visitors who 
crowd about the cases where they 
are displayed. 

There is,an oriental saying very 
applicable.to those who come to the 
Exhibition—“ If thou bringest some- 
‘thing, thou shalt return with some- 
thing. If thou bringest nothing, 
thou shalt return with nothing.” 

There is deep wisdom in that 
saying, and it accords with that 
sentence of Holy Writ, “To him 
that hath shall be given,” &c. In 
every part of the Exhibition you 
must bring an informed understand- 
ing and some imagination in order 
thoroughly to enjoy, and also obtain 
sustenance from, the whole banquet 
here provided for the mind and 
heart. 

Many who come to this Indian 
Court, see in it only ordinary mer- 
chandise and glittering baubles. But 
there is much more here. The 
Hindoo and Mussulman men and 
women, who wrought these things, 
possess admirable ingenuity, and 
patient genius for ornament, such 
as we shall find nowhere else. 

The last thing we pause to notice 
before quitting this Court, is a case 
near the entrance, containing speci- 
mens of every kind of Indian turban, 
cleverly contrived to protect the 
head from the burning sun of that 
climate, by thick folds of cotton or 
linen, in which persons of the middle 
or humbler classes sometimes con- 
ceal their money. 

Quitting the Indian Court, we turn 
our steps to the Conservatory and to 
the Quadrants. A glance at the map 
of the Exhibition shows us two curves 
branching off from the Conservatory, 
one on each side. These are the 
east and west Quadrants, forming 
the approaches to the British Art 
Galleries on one side, and to the 
Foreign Art Galleries on the other. 
The Quadrants are two-storied. On 
“the upper story is the Cotton Exhi- 
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bition. The lower forms a cool, airy, 
very pleasant arcade, prettily screen- 
ed off from the gardens, near the 
Conservatory, by a wire fence, inter- 
woven with scarlet geraniums, fuch- 
sias, and creeping plants. Seats 
are freely distributed through the 
whole length of the arcade, and while 
comfortably resting here, one has the 
opportunity of observing the elegant 
company, attired in the gayest and 
richest costumes of the day, pro- 
menading on the broad and hand- 
some garden terrace walks, or on the 
smooth-cut, bright emerald turf, or 
winding in groups about the great 
Majolica Fountain, or the Albert 
Memorial Statue. 

The Quadrants are devoted chiefly 
to what are styled Reproductive 
Arts: engravings, lithographs, illumi- 
nations, designs—architectural and 
decorative, and photographs. Be- 
sides these, there are numerous busts 
and other pieces of statuary, porce- 
lain pictures, bas-reliefs, and a variety 
of interesting objects. The Arcades 
appear to us as a well-lighted gallery 
of statuary, which is ranged all along 
the curved inner wall, and in other 
leading positions, and is relieved and 
contrasted by well-designed divi- 
sions, in which the other reproductive 
specimens are hung very advanta- 
geously, sometimes with the light 
curtained off. Indeed, every object 
in this part of the buildings appears 
to us well-placed, and is seen at its 
best. 

The large sitting figure of Her 
Majesty, near the Conservatory, is 
very striking. It is like a piece of 
frost- work in its pure whiteness, 
“ Lovely,” we pronounce it at first 
sight; but gradually we look at it 
with less admiring eyes, and ere we 
quit it, cynically exclaim, “ that it is, 
afier all, only the Tussaud ideal of 
our Queen "— a verdict that much 
displeases some who hear it. 

Proceeding along the East Quad- 
rant, we see many works of interest, 
Begas’, of Germany, life-size statue 
of a Nymph listening to Cupid, is 
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admirable. Nothing could be more 
delicately imagined than her con- 
scious attitude, and thé eloquent ex- 
pression of her face. 

Westmacott’s “Constance” Me- 
dallion looks out of its cloud of 
spreading hair, all life and spirit. 
Susan Durant has two good chil- 
dren’s heads ; the little girl’s face is 
especially true and pleasing. Mr. 
Weekes’ life-size statue of a young 
mother fondly clasping her babe, is 
most tender and sweet. Another of 
his holding a star-fish—sea-weeds at 
her feet—attracts us. The poetry 


of motion is there, as she bends 
before a strong sea-breeze. 

And what is this grand and 
gloomy large bronze figure sitting 
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on araised chair, as on a throne. 
The face is aged, and stern, and 
cruel, working in every vein and 
nerve with dark remorseful passions ; 
and the whole attitude, and the 
contractions of the bony hands be- 
tray the throes of conscience, and 
the purturbation of a guilty soul. 
This is John the Terrible, of Russia. 
An impressive work is this statue, by 
Antokolsky—a silent sermon. Oh, 
that our British sculptors would deal 
more with this sort of dramatic work, 
supposing that they possess the re- 
quisite power! ‘There are fine sub- 
jects in our national history and in 
Scripture which have never yet been 
translated into Art. 
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CHAPTER I.—Continued. 


A SKY OVERCAST. 


ON once again seeing Littlemore a 
pang of bitter grief sped through 
Martin’s heart, and for a moment an 
emotion of anger rose surging, and 
so overspread his whole soul, that he 
felt all power of control over his 
actions fast departing. ‘This, how- 
ever, endured but for one brief in- 
stant, and disappeared beneath an 
overwhelming desire to learn some 
tidings of his lost child; so, trembling 
in every limb, and with an eager, 


agitated step, that might have been 
taken as an evidence of fear, he 
quickly hastened after the barrister, 
and overtaking him just at the en- 
trance to Pump Court, he touched 
his shoulder. 

Mr. Littlemore —_— round, and 


he, too, became sick at heart. There 
was a pathos in the father’s face, and 
a sad craving in his glance, that lent 
a strange charm to his appearance, 
while at the same time there lurked, 
as it were, beneath the surface a 
weird expression, that filled Little- 
more’s soul with undefinable awe. 
So much so did this feeling oppress 
him, that he involuntarily held up 
his hands, as though to shut out the 
sight of Martin, and, becoming ex- 
tremely pale, he staggered back 
against an adjoining wall. Never 
had he before found himself in so 
mean and miserable a plight. 

“Oh, sir! my daughter !—my poor, 
lost child!” said Martin, in a tone 


of the most piteous entreaty, as a ter- 
rible foreboding stole over his mind, 
on seeing Littlemore so strangely 
affected. 

The sound of Martin’s voice dis- 
pelled the portentous atmosphere 
that had begun to envelope Little- 
more’s mind, and chasing away from 
his soul’s sight the image of Elsie’s 
pale, suffering face, and of awful 
phantoms surrounding her bed, and 
threatening him from afar, he looked 
full into the barber’s eyes, and said 
in a low and somewhat unsteady 
voice,— 

“T have not seen—your daughter 
—Mr. Dawes—ever since—” Here 
he paused, in some confusion. 

“ Since when ?” asked Martin, still 
sadly, and without anger. 

“Since the night she left your 
house. She was taken suddenly ill. 
I left her in the hands of kind nurses. 
Charles Viking saw her yesterday.” 
This Littlemore said very rapidly, 
and looking the while uneasily away. 

“ Til !—ill!” repeated Mr. Dawes, 
as his air of sadness gave place to 
one of rapidly-increasing trouble and 
excitement, “ My Elsie ill, and with 
strangers! Where, sir—where must 
I go to find her? For God’s sake, 
tell me where! Quick! This in- 
stant !” 

In his agitation he had advanced 
close to Littlemore, and had grasped 
the latter by the arm. The bar- 
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rister, still unnerved, felt more con- 
fused than ever by this action, and 
again experiencing the strange emo- 
tion of awe that had overcome him 
on first seeing Martin, he remained 
silent, as though he had not dis- 
tinctly understood the question put 
to him. 

“‘ Speak !” cried Martin, now in an 
angry tone, and shaking Littlemore’s 
arm ; and then he suddenly added, 
with the bewildered air of one who 
is appalled by some terrible dis- 
covery,— 

“ But — but —do I understand 
rightly? You have abandoned my 
poor Elsie? You have deserted her, 
then ?” 

There was that in Martin’s eye as 
he pronounced the word “ deserted,” 
that Littlemore’s blood rushed back 
upon his heart with an icy thrill, and 
an overmastering sensation of re- 
morse sprang frofm some unknown 
depth of his base soul, scattering to 
the winds all his habitual hardihood, 
and paralysing his faculty of self- 
reliance. As it were, fascinated and 
terror-stricken, he shuddered at the 
father’s question, and in a husky 
voice replied,— 

“ Yes—I have abandoned her.” 

The passers-by, and several office- 
attendants, who had regarded with 
some surprise the interview of Little- 
more with the strange little gentle- 
man, who had attracted their notice 
for some time past, were now still fur- 
ther startled by a wild cry of fury 
that issued from Martin, and by see- 
ing him suddenly seize Littlemore 
by the throat. All immediately 
rushed to the latter’s assistance, and 
though but a few seconds elapsed 
ere Martin was secured, yet this 
brief interval had nearly proved the 
death of Littlemore ; for the barber, 
in his frenzy, had grasped his foe’s 
neckcloth so tightly, and had buried 
his knuckles so vigorously in the 
latter’s throat, that when the barrister 
was freed from his assailant he had 
almost become insensible, and would 
have fallen to the ground, had it not 
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been for the friendly support of a 
bystander. 

“ Water—water !” he gasped in a 
faint voice. 

A glass of water was instantly 
brought, and having drunk a little, 
and bathed his face, he revived so 
far that the porter, who had been 
summoned from his post in Fleet 
Street, and who had gleefully wel- 
comed an opportunity of wreaking 
his still incandescent vengeance upon 
Mr. Dawes, said,— 

“* May I trouble you, sir, t6 accom- 
pany us to make the necessary charge 
against this murdering scoundrel, 
who comes to London, and thinks 
he can insult the very authorities 
themselves ?” 

Littlemore, still pale and trembling, 
looked for a moment at Martin 
Dawes, who stood with his arms 
folded, and his head haughtily thrown 
back as he scowled on everyone 
around him. Then, bethinking him 
of the inconvenience and danger 
attaching to anything like a public 
exposure of the circumstances which 
had led to Martin’s assault upon 
him, he replied,— 

“There is no occasion for any 
such proceeding. The manisa little 
mad ; that is all,” and walked quietly 
to his chambers in an adjoining 
court. 

Then began an edifying scene. 
Martin, silent as the grave, vouch- 
safed not a word in reply to the mul- 
titudinous questions that poured in 
from all sides ; whereupon the crowd, 
being extremely puzzled, divided 
into two parties, the one, led by 
the porter, insisting that he must at 
least be some roystering highway- 
man, and the other urging with equal 
vehemence the certainty of his having 
recently escaped from Bedlam. 

Suddenly a number of the dis- 
putants received very unceremonious 
notice to terminate their discussion 
in the shape of much vigorous elbow- 
ing and pushing, and having, in obe- 
dience to this, fallen back right and 
left, a little man sprang forward, and 
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was immediately welcomed by the 
prisoner. 

“Why, Martin,” said Ned Harner 
—for it was he—shaking both his 
friend’s hands with all his might— 
“ what the deuce is the matter now ? 
Whose horse is down that these fel- 
lows are jabbering about?” and so 
saying he turned round, scanning 
the crowd with an angry look. 

The porter, who had at first be- 
come speechless with rage at Harner’s 
irruption, now recovered his tongue, 
and maintaining a prudent distance 
from Ned, he cried out,— 

“Now, then, are you satisfied ? 
Here’s the other robber come to 
help his pal. I know ’em both. 
Didn’t I have ’em both locked-up a 
few weeks ago ?” 

Mr. Harner no sooner heard the 
porter’s voice than his indignation 
redoubled ; but ere he could say any- 
thing Martin touched his elbow, and 
said in a low tone,— 

“IT nearly throttled the villain, 
Ned. If these people hadn’t come 
up, he’d never have breathed 

ain.” 

“Oho !” exclaimed Harner, ima- 
gining that the porter was the villain 
referred to; “you nearly throttled 
the lubberly idiot, did you? Well, 
my friends,” added he, addressing 
the crowd, “don’t you agree with 
me that the world would get on 
much better if it were rid of that 
pudding -headed scarecrow, who 
ought to be nailed to his own gate 
in Fleet Street, like any stoat on a 
barn-door ?” 

The porter was by no means a 
personage of unbounded popularity, 
and there were many in the crowd 
irreverent enough to laugh heartily 
at Ned Harner’s sally ; whereupon, 
instinctively fearing lest what he had 
determined should prove a direful 
tragedy might eventuate in a comedy 
of which he would probably be the 
butt, he, like a skilful general, pru- 
dently shifted his ground, and affect- 
ing a lofty equanimity of demeanour, 
he cried out,— 
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‘Mr. Littlemore was right, and 
sO are you, gentlemen. The man is 
undoubtedly mad, like his friend who 
has come to encourage him. Don’t 
let us get ourselves into trouble by 
letting ’em escape. We'll take ’em 
straight to Bedlam.” 

His tactics were successful ; those 
who had all along maintained the 
madness of Martin, being flattered 
by the conversion of their chief 
opponent, and being, therefore, dis- 
posed to support him. Accordingly 
shouts of “ Bedlam” were raised, 
and those nearest the two friends 
being pushed forward by the crowd 
behind, began to lay hands upon 
Ned and Martin. ‘The first to do 
sO was an attorney’s clerk, a tall 
thin man, with his coat buttoned up 
close, with spectacles, long hair, and 
an expression of countenance very 
meek and very solemn. He timidly 
stretched out his hand to grasp the 
collar of Mr. Harner’s coat, but was 
vastly surprised to see that gentle- 
man with prodigious activity throw 
himself into the most approved box- 
ing attitude, and his astonishment 
was still greater, and somewhat 
painful to boot, when he received a 
vigorous blow full on the apex of 
his nose, causing that organ to bleed 
copiously, his spectacles to fly off, 
and himself to fall in a very limp 
condition amongst the legs of his 
advancing friends. The next was a 
butcher, very stout and puny, and 
short of breath, who, while the 
attorney’s clerk was engaging the 
attention of Harner, had thought to 
try conclusions with Martin Dawes. 
Him the little barber, animated by 
the spectacle of Ned’s prowess, re- 
ceived with a most desperate punch, 
very unscientific, but remarkably 
effective, landing as it did full on 
the third button of the butcher’s 
waistcoat, a circumstance which pro- 
duced an immediate retreat on the 
part of the waistcoat’s owner, who, 
indeed, was found half-an-hour after- 
wards sitting on a neighbouring 
bench, with both hands clasped 
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upon his epigastric regions, and 
groaning in considerable anguish. 
The defeat of the two foremost 
champions took the crowd a little 
aback, and, for a moment, no dispo- 
sition was evinced to renew the 
attack. Ned and Martin, however, 
were by this time thoroughly on 
their mettle, and profiting by the 
confusion of their opponents, they 
boldly took the initiative by rushing 
forward to carry the war into the 
enemy’s own quarters. Harner es- 
pecially, signalled out his quondam 
adversary, the porter, and hitting 
right and left with such praiseworthy 
accuracy and rapidity, that an un- 
dignified scuffle took place to get 
out of his way, he, in a moment, 
reached that official, who was being 
urged by his friends to go in and 
win. There being no further time 


-for deliberation, the porter yielded 
to his fate, and considerately shut- 
ting his eyes that he might not see 
the damage he should produce, he 
ran forward full tilt at Ned, keeping 
his head down, and belabouring the 


air before him with his fists. Harner, 
however, nimbly dodged the ap- 
proach of his burly foe, and skipping 
on one side, he bestowed suchahearty 
thwack upon the official’s ribs, that 
they resounded like a drum. Martin 
Dawes, too, followed Harner closely, 
and being vastly irate at a random 
blow that he received from the porter, 
he dealt the latter a mighty kick full 
on the shin. Thereupon the porter 
dropped incontinentlyon the ground, 
and finding the two blows he had 
received much more than sufficient 
to quench his warlike ardour, he 
began to cry out lustily for mercy, 
to the great discouragement of his 
followers, who fell back hurriedly 
on every side before the menacing 
gestures of our two heroes. 

Just at this moment, a third little 
gentleman appeared on the scene, 
having been attracted by the con- 
fusion. It was no other than Mr. 
Morton, habited as usual in full 
court costume, and, on seeing him 
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approach, the crowd respectfully 
made way, feeling sure that his au- 
thority would soon put an end 
to the improper triumphs of the 
madmen. Their astonishment, how- 
ever, was very great when they saw 
him run up hastily to Ned and 
Martin, and shake their hands in the 
most enthusiastic and hearty manner. 
A few words explained matters to 
Mr. Morton, who thereupon turned 
to the bystanders, and informed 
them that he would be answerable 
for the two friends, and that it must 
be admitted that what they had done 
had only been in self-defence. The 
singular charm of Mr. Morton’s man- 
ner and voice was not without ef- 
fect, and when he had finished, ge- 
neral exclamations of approval were 
heard. The porter, indeed, at first 
limped forward, rubbing his side and 
protesting in the name of the law 
against the release of his conquerors ; 
but a hint from Harner that per- 
haps the crowd might finish matters 
by ducking him under the adjoining 
pump speedily silenced him; so 
that in a minute more Mr. Morton 
and his profeggs were safely rolling 
away in a hacRhey coach. 

From the explanations that then 
ensued, it appeared that Ned Har- 
mer had watched the doings of 
Charles Viking at Merringham, with- 
out being able to discover the slight- 
est clue as to what had become of 
me. He had fully made up his 
mind that Charles had murdered me, 
and he said that he had _ heard 
Charles confess almost as much, 
though he would not explain how 
this had been so, What had called 
him up to London had been his 
overhearing a conversation between 
Charles and Littlemore (though here, 
again, he would not afford any clue 
to his modus operandi), from which it 
had appeared that the latter had 
proposed to Clara Viking, and that 
Elsie was to be found at Morton 
Manor—information which he felt it 
was of the last importance to com- 
municate to Martin Dawes ; and ac- 
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cordingly he had at once come to the 
spot where it had been arranged for 
the latter to be always on the watch, 
Hence his opportune appearance. 
Mr. Dawes, on his side, recounted 
how he had drearily waited for so 
long without results, until that very 
morning Littlemore had come upon 
the scene. He detailed the particu- 
lars of his interview with Littlemore, 
and how the latter had confessed to 
a knowledge of Elsie’s whereabouts, 
and to having forsaken her in her 
illness ; and he further narrated the 
incidents of his attack upon the bar- 
rister and his seizure by the crowd. 
Finally Mr. Morton informed the 
friends how he had discovered both 
Lilly and Elsie, and how they were 
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both at his own house. He also 
explained how the Rev. Charles 
Viking had visited Morton Manor 
the preceding day to inform Elsie of 
Littlemore’s faithlessness, how the 
sweet girl had relapsed into an 
alarming condition, how he himself, 
had thereupon determined at once 
to seek Littlemore, and to insist 
upon his taking steps to repair the 
wrong he had done, and how he had 
been on his way to Littlemore’s 
chambers for that purpose when he 
had fallen in with the two friends. 
As, however, he had now met with 
Elsie’s father he said he thought it 
best to let father and daughter meet 
first, before communicating with her 
wicked lover. 
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THE EXTENT OF INSANITY. 


In this paper I propose to show 
that mental and moral diseases are 
much more frequent in communities 
than is commonly supposed; that 
persons afflicted with the incipient 
and milder phases of what we call 
insanity are all about us, on every 
hard, and mingle with success in 
the various relations of life; and 
that only in the severer and excep- 
tional cases is it found necessary to 
confine them in public institutions, 
or place them under any form of 
special treatment or surveillance. 
That all forms of mental and 
moral disease are symptoms of mor- 
bid conditions of the brain, is now 
as well established as any fact of 
science. The elaborate researches 
of Professor Schraeder van der 
Kolk, and other European observers, 
have shown most clearly that the 
brains of patients who die insane, 
idiotic, or imbecile, give evidence, 
On microscopic examination, of di- 
seased conditions sufficient to ac- 
count for all the symptoms they may 
have exhibited. Insanity, being 
then a symptom of disease of the 
brain, is not found among the infe- 
rior species, who have little or no 
nervous system, and only excep- 
tionally among the higher orders of 
animals, It is comparatively rare 
among wild and barbarous tribes. 
As would logically be expected, its 
manifestations are most frequent 
and most severe in civilised commu- 
nities, and among the intellectual or 
ruling classes. Insanity increases in 
frequency and in violence with the 
progress of civilisation, and is, in- 
deed, a part of the price that we pay 
for intellectuality and refinement. It 
was never before so common as at 
the present day, and it appears to 
be rapidly increasing and multiply- 
ing its phases, in direct proportion to 


our progress in art, in science, in 
literature, in trade, in finance, and 
in all the departments of modern 
activity through which the brain is 
so constantly harassed and over- 
worked. While we escape or re- 
cover from many of the inflamma- 
tions and fevers that decimate the 
savage tribes, and are, on the whole, 
healthier and longer-lived, we are 
yet afflicted with a thousand phases 
of insanity to which they are compa- 
ratively strangers. 

In order to understand the nature 
and the range of diseases of the 
brain, we should compare them with 
those of the other bodily organs, 
Take for illustration the very fami- 
liar symptom of disorder of the 
stomach and digestive apparatus— 
dyspepsia. In nearly all of the 
essential particulars it will be found 
to be analogous to insanity. Dyspep- 
sia is not a disease as such, but is 
merely a symptom of some organic 
or functional disease of the digestive 
apparatus ; so also insanity is merely 
a name given to the severer symp- 
toms of disease of the brain. The 
diseases of the digestive organs are 
indicated by a wide range of symp- 
toms, such as pain in the region of 
the stomach, headache, constipation, 
nervousness, and general debility ; 
the disorders of the brain are also 
manifested by a complication of 
symptoms of which insanity is only 
the most marked and most com- 
monly observed. Disturbance of 
the digestive tract sympathetically 
affects all other portions of the 
system ; the same is true of diseases 
of the brain. Dyspepsia is very 
often, and perhaps usually, the con- 
sequence of general debility; it is 
now well understood that attacks of 
insanity are preceded by consti- 
tutional feebleness. Dyspepsia is 
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most frequent among civilised lands, 
and among those classes who are 
inclined to abuse their stomachs and 
overtask their nervous systems ; in- 
sanity is pre-eminently the disease of 
civilisation, and is very rarely met 
with except among those classes 
who overwork and over-worry their 
brains. Dyspepsia, in its early 
stages, is amenable to treatment, 
but when long continued is very 
obstinate, and often incurable; in- 
sanity and all other manifestations 
of cerebral disease are relievable, and 
even curable in the early stages, es- 
pecially in the young, but after they 
have become firmly seated in the 
aged, are exceedingly intractable. 
Dyspepsia is best treated by re- 
medies directed to the stomach, 
combined with constitutional tonics ; 
insanity likewise yields most rapidly 
to remedies that have both a spe- 
cific action on the brain and a 
Strengthening influence on the en- 
tire system. 

It will be seen, then, that in their 
causation, their frequency, the circle 
of their influence, their duration, 
their influence on the general 
system, in the variety of the symp- 
toms by which they are manifested, 
and the indications for and results 
of treatment, the diseases of the 
brain and digestive apparatus are 
closely parallel. Jnsanity is, in 
short, a dyspepsia of the brain, Any 
injurious cause acting in the brain— 
such as poisons in the blood, con- 
gestion, or the opposite condition, 
anzmia, wounds of the skull that 
affect the cranial contents, thicken- 
ing, softening, atrophy, or sympa- 
thetic irritation from other organs, 
may render the processes of the 
mental and moral nature difficult and 
painful, just as analogous causes 
acting on the digestive system may 
similarly disturb the processes of 
digestion. The abnormal symptoms 
in the one case are commonly known 
as insanity, melancholy, hypochon- 
driasis, imbecility, mania, and _ner- 
vousness ; in the other as ‘dyspepsia, 
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indigestion, constipation, liver com- 
plaint, heartburn, and debility. 

But the parallel between the 
diseases of the brain and digestive 
system may be extended still 
further, for it is evident, in view of 
what has been said, that the range 
of insanity and dyspepsia must be 
as wide as the morbid conditions of 
which they are the symptoms. We 
all know that there are almost innu- 
merable degrees and varieties of 
dyspepsia, from the acute spasm 
that annoys us but for an instant to 
the protracted agony and emaciation 
of a lifetime. Between these two 
eztremes there is an almost inter- 
minable variety of phases and 
degrees that dyspepsia may assume, 
corresponding to the different mor- 
bid conditions of the digestive 
organs. Just so there are innumer- 
able varieties and degrees of in- 
sanity, from the momentary attacks 
of ungovernable rage to the per- 
petual frenzy of the madman. Be- 
tween these two extremes there are 
as many phases and degrees as 
there are different morbid conditions 
that may be supposed to exist in the 
brain. But, as has been already 
remarked, the susceptibility of the 
brain to disease is as much greater 
than that of the digestive apparatus 
as its structure is more complicated, 
and its functions more important and 
more various. We should expect, 
then, that the symptoms of cerebral 
disease would be more numerous, 
more subtle, and more complicated 
than those of the diseases of diges- 
tion. We should expect that the 
incipient, transitory, and complete- 
ly harmless cases of insanity (that 
term being used to cover all 
symptoms of disease of the brain) 
would be very common among us, 
and would complicate, to a greater 
or less extent, the every-day life of 
civilisation. If, now, we look closely 
enough into this matter, if we study 
minutely the eccentricities, the va- 
garies, the manias, the passions, and 
the crimes of society, we shall find 
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that, in many instances, they are ex- 
plainable only on the theory I have 
here advanced. We shall find that 
among the higher orders of society, 
among our leaders in business, in 
literature, in art, in science, as well 
as among the ignorant, the simple, 
and the abandoned, there are thou- 
sands of sufferers from the incipient 
and fleeting or milder disease of the 
brain, who are thereby rendered 
more or less eccentric and whimsical, 
or ill-balanced and positively dan- 
gerous. 

That eccentricity often becomes 
absolute mania, is now conceded by 
all students of mental disease, and 
is pretty well understood by the 
people at large. ‘The only question 
is, how great a degree of eccen- 
tricity may be allowed to co-exist 
with a perfectly healthy brain. The 
true and philosophical answer to 
this query is, in general, that any 
desire, passion, emotion, or special 
aptitude may become a disease when 
indulged in too long, or too exclu- 
sively, or under unfavorable condi- 
tions. It is, of course, oftentimes 
very difficult to decide, in any given 


case, whether any marked pecu- 


liarity is the result of a very active 
and one-sided development of the 
brain, or of actual disease. The 
general principle on which our deci- 
sions must be based is, that when 
any feeling, passion, emotion, or 
even a special aptitude becomes 
absolutely ungovernable, so as to 
make its subject regardless of his 
own interests, or of the well-being of 
his friends, when, as it were, it 
absorbs the whole being, so as to 


destroy what we call common sense, 


blunts the reason and conscience, 
and urges on to a manner of life 
and to special deeds that are re- 
pugnant to the average intuition of 
mankind, then we have reason to 
suspect the existence of disease of 
the brain. 

It will be objected, and with good 
reason, that the average sentiment 


and experience of mankind is a very 
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indefinite standard by which to test 
the sanity of an individual. But, 
after all, it is by this same standard 
that we judge that any internal 
organ of the body is diseased. Re- 
curring to our illustration of the 
diseases of the digestive apparatus, 
how is it that the physician can 
ascertain whether his patient is suf- 
fering from dyspepsia or not? Ob- 
viously, only by comparing the 
symptoms that the patient exhibits, 
and the feelings of which he com- 
plains, with the symptoms and feel- 
ings experienced by the average of 
persons who are free from dyspepsia. 
In precisely the same way we be- 
come informed of the existence of 
disease in all organs of the body 
that are hidden from actual inspec- 
tion or physical examination. In 
our examination of the lungs we are, 
it is true, assisted by auscultation 
and percussion, but even the prin- 
ciple on which the diagnosis is made 
is simply the comparison of the 
of the sounds heard in the chest of 
the patient with those that obtain in 
the average of healthy lungs. The 
brain is enclosed by a bony covering, 
and cannot be inspected during life, 
except in cases of injury. Its 
diseases can therefore only be 
studied through the general symp- 
toms. 

It will also be objected to this 
test, that it has, over and over again, 
been proved to be very fallible ; that 
the grossest mistakes have been and 
are continually being made through 
its use ; that it has caused some of 
the most original and gifted minds 
of the world to suffer persecution as 
criminals or lunatics. This prac- 
tical objection is a very serious one, 
but it will apply just as truly, though 
not to the same degree, to the or- 
dinary methods of diagnosticating 
the maladies of any of the internal 
organs. Physicians have been 
making terrible blunders in regard 
to diseases for thousands of years, 
but in the main we rely upon them, 
and, in the main, they are pretty 
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nearly correct. One important dis- 
tinction, however, should not be 
forgotten. The dyspeptic patient 
can, in a measure, study his own 
symptoms, and decide for himself 
in regard to the existence of disease ; 
the lunatic, on the other hand, by 
the very nature of his affection, 
is usually rendered incapable of 
making a proper comparison be- 
tween his own condition and that 
of the general average of mankind. 
It is usually one of the symptoms of 
cerebral disease, that the patient 
does not suspect and will not be- 
lieve the nature of his malady. To 
this general rule there are excep- 
tions, and there are those who have 
watched and appreciated the slow 
progress of disease of their brains, 
during the earlier stages, just as 
calmly and just as unerringly as they 
would have traced the symptoms of 
disease of any other organ of the 
body. 

The illustrations of these incipient 
and milder stages of cerebral disease, 
or of what is called partial insanity 
or monomania, are so numerous, 
that when we begin to adduce them, 
we find it difficult to make the selec- 
tion. As I have already stated, any 
passion, emotion, and thought of 
which the brain is capable, when 
perverted from the recognised aver- 
age common sense and intuition of 
mankind, may give rise to the sus- 
picion of disease of that portion of 
the brain of which it is the function. 

All the noblest qualities of human 
character may become perverted by 
disease. 

The domestic affections are ex- 
ceedingly liable to be perverted, and 
thus may lead to the most hideous 
crime. Not a week passes in which 
the journals do not contain accounts 
of suicide or murder—the results of 
disappointed or frenzied love. A 
short time since a young man, who 
had long and desperately paid court 
to a lady, at last invited her to ride 
with him in a lonely wood, and 
there deliberately shot her through 
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the head. The ‘tenderest of all 
earthly passions had been so long 
over-exercised and thwarted, that 
disease of some kind had been en- 
gendered in that portion of the 
brain of which it is the special func- 
tion. Love disappointed had turned 
to hate, and hate impelled to crime. 

Even the love of a mother may 
become perverted. The cruel and 
most unnatural treatment that the 
English poet Savage received from 
his mother—his early expulsion from 
home, and her attempts to take his 
life—can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that she was the 
victim of cerebral disease. The 
common expression, “love is mad,” 
is very often a literal, scientific truth, 
and appiies to every form of affec- 
tion, from the lowest to the highest, 
from the fondness toward the animal 
creation to the love of God himself, 
When love turns to hate it should 
be regarded always and invariably 
as a symptom of disease. This was 
well illustrated by the conduct of 
King Frederick of Prussia towards his 
son and sister. Without any reason 
whatever he treated them, for a long 
time, with the most unnatural and 
brutal severity. He kicked them 
about the room, pommelled their 
heads with chairs, compelled them 
to eat the most repulsive food, and 
in every way made their lives 
wretched. His insanity, in this re- 
spect, was absolute, and should have 
sent him to the madhouse. The 
illustrations of this type of cerebral 
disease are almost innumerable. 
History abounds with them, and 
they are increasingly familiar to 
every-day life. 

Unnatural and absurd fondness 
for any one kind of domestic pet is 
apt to be the result of disease. I 
knew of an old woman who kept in 
her house fifteen or twenty cats, to 
all of whom she had given names, 
and whom she fed and watched over 
with almost as great assiduity as 
though they had been her children. 
Instances even more marked than 
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‘this are recorded, where people 
have conceived a fondness for 
animals that are not usually intro- 


duced into the household, and whose * 


entire life has been concentrated on 
the exercise of their strange affection. 
These peculiar fondnesses are more 
frequently observed among old maids 
or widows, or bereaved mothers, 
who have so long and so deeply 
grieved over the want or the loss of 
proper objects of affection, that their 
their brains have gradually become 
diseased. 
The appetitefor food anddrink may 
also become perverted by disease, 
-and sometimes to the most astound- 
ing degree. Bulimia, or excessive 
appetite for food, and methomania 
or dipsomania, or inordinate desire 
for intoxicating dainks, are now fully 
recognised as diseases. The late 
Dr. Francis, in giving a brief sketch 
of the character of one of the promi- 
nent citizens of old New York, said 
that charity compelled him to be- 
lieve that his enormous appetite was 
the result of disease. Excessive ap- 
petite is one of the characteristic 
symptoms of epilepsy, and it is 
oftentimes as uncontrollable as are 
the paroxysms themselves. Epilep- 
tics will rise from the floor, after a 
severe attack, during which they 
chave frothed at the mouth and ex- 
hibited the most violent contortions, 
go to the table and eat with a 
rapidity and ferocity that can only 
be explained by the supposition that 
‘the nerves which connect the central 
nervous system with the digestive 
-apparatus are in a morbid condition. 
Ungovernable attacks of passion, 
violent temper, and unnatural cruel- 
ty, are the results of insanity far 
more frequently than will probably 
be admitted by those who have not 
given this subject close and special 
attention. This class of patients are 
all about us, and are oftentimes the 
more disagreeable and dangerous 
from the fact that in their calm 
moments they may be perfectly sane, 
upright, and kindly. Their disease 
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has its exacerbations, its paroxysms 
of attack, and during the intervals 
their bearing may be entirely court- 
eous, and their whole disposition 
sweet and tender. Some of the 
greatest and noblest men of history 
have been the victims of these 
paroxysmal attacks of insanity, and 
for that reason have been oftentimes 
terribly misjudged. They have been 
accused of inconsistency, of hypo- 
crisy, and their strange conduct has 
caused many to lose all their faith 
in truth, purity, or virtue. 

It may be remarked by the way, 
that this paroxysmal character is not 
peculiar to insanity. Diseases of 
the lungs, stomach, and other organs, 
are liable to exacerbations, or parox- 
ysms of attack, just as much as dis- 
eases of the brain, and, during the 
intervals, the patient may appear to 
be entirely well. 

Howard, the philanthropist, who 
crossed seas and mountains to re- 
lieve the distressed, was a brute and 
a tyrant in his own family. Dr. 
Winslow says of him: “ His cruel 
treatment caused the death of his 
wife. He was in the habit, for 
many years, of doing penance before 
her picture. He had an only son, 
whom for the slightest offence he 
punished with terrible severity, mak- 
ing him stand for hours in ‘a grotto 
in the garden. The son became a 
lunatic as the result of this brutal 
treatment.” I am strongly inclined 
to the opinion that even the extra- 
ordinary benevolence of Howard 
was one of the symptoms of the dis- 
ease in his brain, for insanity may 
have good as well as evil manifesta- 
tions, and such exceptional self-sacri- 
fice as his, so blind, so persistent, so 
life-enduring, is just as liable to pro- 
ceed from a morbid state as the 
directly opposite qualities of un- 
governable rage, intense hate, or 
cruelty. There is a point beyond 
which not only forbearance, but also 
the manifestations of benevolence, 
charity, self-sacrifice, devotion, spi- 
rituality—of all the higher and 
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nobler qualities of humanity—may 
cease to be virtues. 

Very much of the cruelty that we 
meet with in every-day life is the 
work of the partially insane. I know 
some really good men who some- 
times, under peculiar circumstances, 
act more like lunatics than like 
reasonable beings. I knewa farmer, 
a conscientious and worthy man, 
who was at times attacked with 
paroxysms of rage so violent and ir- 
resistible, that he would beat his 
oxen most unmercifully, and without 
provocation. An acquaintance of 
mine told me that his father, who 
was one of the kindest of men in his 
family, very often whipped his chil- 
dren almost to death, and that, too, 
despite the tearful appeals of his 
wife, to whom he was most devoted- 
ly attached. 

Much of the tyranny and despot- 
ism of the world have been the result 
of cerebral disease, and, if justice 
had been done, not a few of the 
tulers of history would have been 
confined in asylums for the insane. 
Caligula, the beastly Roman Em- 
peror, was certainly a lunatic. His 
accession to the throne was greeted 
with joy by the Roman people, and 
he afterwards became so popular, by 
the generous and conciliatory acts 
of his reign, that when he was at- 
tacked with sickness, sacrifices were 
offered in the temples for his re- 
covery. His brain undoubtedly be- 
came diseased during his sickness, 
for from that time he became a 
changed man, The remaining four 
years of his reign were disgraced by 
some of the most unnatural and ca- 
pricious tyranny recorded in _his- 
tory. He put to death a large num- 
ber of his senators. Every ten days 
he delivered human victims to be 
devoured by wild beasts, and jocose- 
ly termed this horrid act “clearing 
his account.” He caused divine 
honours to be paid to himself, in a 
temple erected expressly for that 
purpose, and under the superintend- 
ence of priests of his own appoint- 
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ment. He invited his favourite 
horse, Incitatus, to dine at the royal 
table, where he was fed on gilded 
oats and drank wine from jewelled 
goblets, and but for his premature 
death this animal would have been 
raised to the consulship. In a more 
enlightened and liberal age Caligula 
would have been deposed and sent 
to an insane retreat. The Romans 
endured his cruelty for four years, 
and then put him to death by a well- 
planned and successful conspiracy, 
The career of Nero was somewhat 
like that of Caligula. In youth he 
was notably clever, kindly, and ami- 
able, and for the first five years of his 
reign he ruled with clemency and 
justice. He was at this time so 
harassed by the attempts of his 
mother to wrest the sceptre from his 
hands, that his brain probably be- 
came disordered, and he was meta- 
morphosed into a ryrant. He pois- 
oned his own brother at a feast to 
which he had invited him. His 
mother, Agrippina, he murdered in 
her own bed. He relentlessly per- 
secuted the Christians, on the plea 
that they had set firetoRome. He 
caused to be executed Lucan, the 
poet, and Seneca, the philosopher, 
and kicked his own wife to death, 
Nor was his insanity manifested by 
acts of cruelty alone. He had a 
silly rage for music, and in his mor- 
bid ambition to be thought the great- 
est singer of the world, he appeared 
on the stage in the character of an 
operatic performer. 

Domitian, Heliogabalus, and pos- 
sibly also some of the tyrants of 
Rome, must have been of unsound 
mind. Domitian, like Caligula and 
Nero, began to reign with generosity, 
and under the pressures and worry 
ings of government he developed 
into amonster. Heliogabalus made 
his horse consul, appointed a senate 
of women, forced the Romans to 
worship a black stone, and prepared 
golden swords and ers, and 
cords of silk and gold, in order.ta 
put an end to his own life whenever 
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he saw fit. All these were the freaks 
ofa madman. Alexander the Great 
behaved like a lunatic in the latter 
days of his reign, and the supposi- 
tion is plausible, that if he had sur- 


_ vived a few years longer he might 


have become a most implacable and 
capricious tyrant. From being very 
abstemious he gave himself up to 
debauchery. His lust for power be- 
came a disease, and he strove for 
gigantic impossibilities. Robespierre 
and some of the other leaders in the 
French Revolution were probably 
made more or less insane by the ex- 
citing events in which they took 
part. It is certain that Robespierre 
was natively kind-hearted and con- 
siderate, for he began life by en- 
deavouring to procure the abolition 
of capital punishment. ‘ 

Louis XI. of France was insane 
both in his despotic cruelty and in 
his caprices. He shut up his nobles 
in cages or hung them on the trees 
of the forest. He lived in constant 
fear of death, kept in seclusion in 
his castle, was on intimate terms 
with his hangman, amused himself 
by watching battles between rats and 
cats, drank the blood of young chil- 
dren, and tried various and abomin- 
able compounds in order to lengthen 
his life. 

Jeffreys, the notorious English 
judge, was a raving maniac; and 
that he was allowed to preside at the 
circuits is a severer comment on the 
scientific ignorance than -on the 
political cruelty of the age. 

We are compelled to believe, also, 
that Queen Christina of Sweden, 
who murdered her paramour, was 
in a morbid mental condition when 
she committed the deed; and on 
the same theory I account for the 
hideous and unfeminine cruelty of 
Catherine de Medici. 

Of the insanity of Frederick 
William of Prussia I haye already 
spoken ; but his unnatural and 
whimsical:treatment of his son and 
family was only one of its symptoms. 
He was inconsistently avaricious, 
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scrutinising every household ex- 
pense with absurd attention, and 
lavishing fortunes on his army of 
giants. He would run through the 
streets caning the loungers and 
workmen who fell in his way until 
they roared for mercy. 

Theodore, the late king of Abys- 
sinia, was probably a madman. All 
accounts agree in representing him 
as being at first a just, considerate, 
as well as enterprising ruler; but 
under the excitement and anxiety 
of domestic afflictions and the re- 
bellions that took place in his realm, 
he became changed to a monster, 
like the Roman emperors Nero, 
Caligula, and Domitian. The latter 
acts of his reign gave every evidence 
of a disorded brain. 

Fortunately, our own country has 
thus far been mostly free from the 
rule of partial lunatics. Whether 
the inconsistences of some of 
our political rulers are due to 
cerebral disease or to native ob- 
stinacy, prejudice, and ignorance, 
cannot, at present, be well detet- 
mined. 

Extreme avarice may often be re- 
garded as a symptom of disease of 
the brain. All very great misers 
are more or less insane. The de- 
sire of money is so absorbing and 
so constant, and the affliction of 
poverty is so perpetually dreaded, 
and the financial trials, successes, 
and surprises of life are so frequent 
and so exciting, that the love of 
acquisition, which is in itself a 
virtue, becomes so far perverted as 
to be an actual symtom of disease, 

There are people who are per- 
fectly sane on every subject except 
those in which money is concerned. 
Such persons deny themselves and 
those nearest to them the plain- 
est necessities of life, toil early and 
late, beyond their strength, in ex- 
treme old age, even when they and 
their heirs are beyond the possibility 
of want ; or constantly worry about 
the future, living in continual fear 
of the poor-house ; or incessantly 
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count and re-count their posses- 
sions, under the apprehension that 
they are slipping from their grasp ; 
or commit the greatest extrava- 
gancies in useless directions while 
depriving themselves of daily com- 
forts. A common symptom of this 
form of insanity is to imagine one- 
self to bé poor even in the midst of 
wealth. Most of the eccentric wills 
that now often attract the public 
attention are the creation of brains 
that have become diseased by long 
dwelling on matters of finance ; and 
it is just to assume that our institu- 
tions of charity are considerably 
indebted to the insanity of the rich 
for some of their most important 
legacies. I knew a man, of educa- 
tion and rare ability, who, for a 
long number of years, hoarded a 
fortune that he possessed in order 
that he might leave it to a number 
‘of benevolent societies. That the 
the amount at his disposal might 
be as large as possible, he scrimped 
his wife, his children, and his ser- 
vants, even in the minutest acts of 
expenditure ; imposed on the hos- 
pitality of friends and the forbear- 
.ance of his kinsmen ; and, in short, 
by his lifelong acts of meanness, 
made his name a by-word and a 
reproach wherever he was known. 
Yet during most of these years he 
was actively engaged in responsible 
duties, and was justly regarded as a 
man of unusual ability and attain- 
ments ; and not until his later and 
declining years did his friends ever 
suspect that he was a monomanic. 
My own view is, that, from the first, 
his avarice was with him a symptom 
of cerebral disease, and the acts of 
imbecility and weakness that he 
committed, and the abandonment 
into which he fell, finally convinced 
those who knew him best that in 
matters of finance he was not a 
morally responsible being. 

Great and unexpected success as 
well as failure may give rise to 
financial insanity. Sudden wealth 
.as well as sudden poverty may so 
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excite the brain as to induce mono- 
mania or complete madness. : 

A striking case of this form of 
insanity is thus related by Dr. Win- 
slow : 

“A young gentleman having 
410,000, undisposed of and un- 
employed, placed it for business 
purposes in the hands of his confi- 
dential broker. This sum he in- 
vested in a stock that had an unex- 
pected, sudden, and enormous rise 
in value. In a fortunate moment 
he sold out, and the £10,000 
realised £60,000. An account of 
the successful monetary speculation 
was transmitted to the fortunate 
owner of this large sum. The start- 
ling intelligence produced a severe 
shock to the nervous system, and 
the mind lost its equilibrium. The 
poor fellow continued in a state of 
mental alienation for the remainder 
of his life. His constant occupation 
until the day of his death was play- 
ing with his fingers, and continually 
repeating without intermission, and 
with great animation and rapidity, 
the words, “ Sixty thousand! sixty 
thousand ! sixty thousand !” 

Insanity may manifest itself by 
great extravagance.as well as by 
meanness. A medical acquaintance 
relates that, during the height of an 
unusual excitement, he was con- 
sulted by a gentleman, who, by 
fortunate speculation, had suddenly 
become a millionnaire. The first 
time he came he handed the doctor 
a fifty-dollar bill saying as he did so, 
“ Your fee, doctor, I prefer to pay 
as I go.” Nothing was thought of 
this, for it was precisely what any 
grateful and free-hearted patient 
might do; but on the next visit, 
which was but two or three days 
afterward, he again handed the 
doctor a fifty-dollar bill, with the 
same remark as before. His disease 
was of a chronic nature, and de- 
manded a protracted course of treat- 
ment. He visited the doctor at his 
office several times a-week for a 
number of months, and each time 
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invariably offered a fifty-dollar bill. 
The doctor was afterwards informed 
that he became so reckless in his 
expenditure that it was necessary 
for his wife or some friend to travel 
with him, in order to keep him from 
throwing his money away. He 
would throw a ten-dollar bill to the 
porter who carried his trunk up- 
stairs, or to the boy who blacked his 
boots. A year’s travel in Europe 
ultimately restored him to a measure 
of health, and, at last accounts, 
he was fully capable of managing 
his affairs. 

Conscientiousness itself may be- 
come morbid, and when associated, 
as it so often is, with religious 
melancholy, is a very obstinate form 
of insanity. Much of the petty 
tyranny of school-teachers, guardians, 
and others in authority, is the result 
of disease of this faculty, and it is 
quite unfortunate for society that 
this fact is not better understood. 
I have known of two instructors for 
the young, whose adminstration of 
the government of the schools over 
which they presided was character- 
ised by most unreasonable and 
inconsistent severity, and by that 
absurd regard for the tithe of mint 
and anise and cummin, which is so 
peculiarly distressing to children, 
and to all who are in position of de- 
pendence. They enacted and en- 
forced useless regulations, restricted 
their pupils in the exercise of the 
commonest privileges, and, under 
the mistaken plea of duty, made life 
a burden and a sorrow to them- 
selves and to all who were in any 
way subject to them. Both of these 
teachers held important positions, 
one as teacher in a large academy, 
the other as principal of a ladies’ 
seminary. Both were regarded, by 
those who did not know them too 
intimately, as faithful though some- 
what injudicious teachers, and both 
‘were hated and despised by their 
pupils. Both have since given suth 
unmistakable proofs of mental 
alienation, as to compel them to 
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abandon their calling, and one, at 
least, has gone to an asylum. 

These cases presented no remark- 
able features, but were simply typi- 
cal of their class. 

Religious mania is a very frequent 
and harassing manifestation of cere- 
bral disease, and one which requires 
the largest tact and patience in its 
management. Not a little of the 
extraordinary self-sacrifice and vo- 
luntary renunciation of the common, 
enjoyments and aspirations of exist- 
ence, so often exemplified under 
both true and false religions, is 
due to disease of the brain, which is 
brought on by over-exercise, and 
over-excitement of the religious 
nature. ‘This form of insanity is so 
familiar that it is hardly necessary 
for me to cite instances that illus- 
trate it. It is met with in India, 
amid the darkness of paganism, 
among the Mohammedans, as well 
as in all Christian countries both 
Catholic and Protestant. It ap- 
pears among all nations who have 
any distinct idea of a God and a 
future state, but is especially liable 
to visit those who are possessed of a 
deep and earnest and absorbing reli- 
gious nature that is wrought upon 
by trials and the influence of a 
partial or one-sided mental training. 

Among the symptoms of religious 
monomania are the constant fear of 
the wrath of an offended God, and a 
disposition to perform extraordinary 
acts of self-mortification, extravagant 
dread of approaching death, and a 
painful consciousness of sin and un- 
worthiness that can find no consola- 
tion in the Divine promise of mercy, 
persistent and wasting melancholy, 
and constant temptations to commit 
suicide. Some have a directly op- 
posite experience, and are subject to 
agreeable and inspiring hallucina- 
tions. They imagine themselves in 
heaven, in direct communion with 
God. They declare that they are 
divinely commissioned to proclaim 
His will to men, and go forth to 
found sects and reform the universe. 
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They experience the most extrava- 
gant and ecstatic joy, break forth 
into rapturous songs or ejaculations 
in the midst of public assemblies, 
and by gestures, dances, physical 
contortions, recklessly violate the 
customs of society and public de- 
corum. Sometimes religious lunatics 
are possessed with the idea that 
they should not only mortify their 
own flesh, but, so far as possible, 
should persecute to the bitter end 
all who differ from them in matters 
of faith. There is no doubt that the 
cruelty of the religious wars and 
persecutions of the world has often- 
times been greatly intensified by the 
insanity of those who were engaged 
in them. Dr. Winslow thus narrates 
a typical instance of this manifesta- 
tion of insanity : 

“A person who had been very 
active in leading and encouraging 
the bloody deeds of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day at Paris, when confessing 
on his death-bed his sins to a worthy 
ecclesiastic, was asked, ‘ Have you 
nothing to say about St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day?’ He replied, ‘ Ox that 
occasion God Almighty was obliged to 
mel’” 

Some of the most successful 
founders of religious sects were 
more or less insane. Francis d’As- 
sissi, Loyola, and Mahomet, and 
some of the founders of our modern 
religious orders and denominations 
exhibited very suspicious symptoms 
of cerebral disease. Religious ex- 
citements, such as attend the start- 
ing of new sects and the advance of 
proselytism, and even our most use- 
ful revivals, give rise, especially 
among the lower classes, to tempo- 
rary or permanent attacks of in- 
sanity. The rise and spread of 
Spiritualism and Mormonism have 
been attended with a very painful 
increase of religious insanity among 
all those classes who were influenced 
by these creeds, or who were drawn 
into the discussions which they 
called forth. There are about us, 
in every walk of life, persons who, 
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in matters of religion, are unable to 
think a rational thought or speak a 
rational word, and yet, on all other 
subjects, uniformly show themselves 
to be perfectly sane and true. It 
would be hard to conceive of a 
severer form of earthly misery than 
is experienced by some of the reli- 
giously insane. A gentleman who 
was at one time under my observa- 
tion used to depict the horrors of 
his spiritual condition in language 
that was at once graphic and appal- 
ling. He was harassed, as the reli- 
giously insane often are, with fearful 
doubts and scepticism in regard to 
the truths of inspiration, the destiny 
of man, and other dark problems of 
existence, and neither the advice 
and sympathy of his friends, nor his 
own honest efforts, seemed to afford 
him any ray of hope or joy. He 
would represent himself as “hang- 
ing by one arm over the verge of a 
precipice, that his strength was 
gradually failing, and that he must 
soon fall and be dashed to pieces ;” 
as “surrounded on every side by a 
cordon of raging fires that were 
rapidly closing in upon him, and 
from which there could be no es- 
cape.” But all this time he was 
pursuing his regular duties, and not 
even his intimate friends suspected 
him of insanity. By my advice he 
took an interval of rest; but before 
a year had elapsed it was found 
necessary to send him to an asylum. 

Self-brooding, and deep-seated, 
persistent melancholy that is not 
traceable to any special exciting 
cause, is always evidence of a /en- 
dency to disease of the brain, that 
may or may not develop into posi- 
tive insanity. Disease of the moral 
faculties may assume an entirely 
different form ; and instead of over- 
sensitiveness, and morbid apprehen- 
sions, there may be an utter callosity 
of the moral perceptions. This 
type of disease is most frequently 
observed among merchants, specu- 
lators, and public men, because 
these classes are subjected to great 
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pressures that severely task the 
strength of the moral nature. It is 
a very suggestive fact that statesmen 
and politicians who, during their 
early manhood and maturity have 
been pure, courageous, and upright, 
become in their old age extremely 
corrupt, cowardly, and unprincipled. 
It is clear to me that in some 
instances, at least, this shocking 
demoralisation of our aged politi- 
cians is due to actual disease of the 
brain. The continuous strain and 
draft to which the moral faculties 
are subjected by the temptations 
and crises of political life are some- 
times sufficient to overpower the 
brain and render it, to all appear- 
ance, insensible to moral impres- 
sions. In this way we may account 
for some of the instances that have 
been so often and so recently ob- 
served, of deflection from moral 
rectitude and desertion of life-long 
principles on the part of the most 
trusted and most beloved of our 
public men. 

This leads us to the consideration 
of insanity in its relation to crime. 
This subject is too wide for discus- 
sion in an essay like this ; but I may 
Say in general, that the insanity 
which leads to the commission of 
crime is to be judged by precisely 
the same standard as any other 
manifestation of cerebral disorder. 
There are certain limits of crimina- 
lity that no one can overstep with- 
out rendering himself liable to the 
just suspicion of insanity. When 
men who have sustained even a 
tolerable reputation in a community 
suddenly commit some hideous out- 
rage at which a professed scoundrel 
would revolt, or execute some great 
fraud that is certain to be detected, 
or attempt any sort of crime that is 
repugnant to the general average of 
criminals, or from which they cannot 
reap any advantage, it is pertinent 
to inquire whether they may not be 
the victim of some type or degree of 
disease of the brain. Each indivi- 
dual case must, however, be studied 
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by itself, and both judges and juries 
should be enlightened by the testi- 
mony of competent and reliable 
experts. The time is certainly not 
far distant when some of the judicial 
decisions of the past and the pre- 
sent will be regarded as barbarous. 
There are sometimes arraigned be- 
fore our courts unfortunate prisoners 
whose execution by the arm of law 
would be a greater crime than that 
for which they were convicted. We 
have no more right to take the life 
of a lunatic whose disease has 
allowed him to violate the laws of 
society, than we have to enter an 
asylum and drag its inmates to exe- 
cution. The fault in such cases, if 
there be any, is with society itself, 
so far as it allows unrestricted and 
unwatched liberty to citizens of 
dangerous tendencies. It must be 
confessed, however, that many of 
the dangerous classes give no evi- 
dences of mental disease until they 
shock the community by some terri- 
ble fraud or outrage, and therefore 
cannot in all cases be successfully 
guarded against. This fact is, per- 
haps, the weightiest of all arguments 
in favour of the substitution of im- 
prisonment for hanging in all capital 
offences. In cases, where, in spite 
of unprejudiced care and the skill of 
experts, a lunatic may have been 
condemned to suffer punishment, a 
course of imprisonment might give 
opportunity for a full understanding 
of the culprit’s mental condition, 
and the subsequent exercise of exe- 
cutive clemency. 

The record of judicial murder is 
at best a dark and gloomy page in 
the world’s annals. Iusanity was 
not as common in the earlier eras 
and among barbarous nations as at 
present ; but during the past few 
centuries the number of unfortu- 
nates who have been hanged and 
guillotined for the crime of having 
a diseased brain, must be very great 
indeed. 

Although the advanced minds in 
both the medical and the legal pro- 
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fessions are now agreed that insanity 
is not only a possible, bu: a very 
frequent, cause of crime, yet the 
great mass of people are opposed to 
the acquittal of criminals on any 
such ground. 

No disease is more markedly 
hereditary than insanity, and no 
single act is more decidedly sympto- 
matic of this disease than the com- 
mission of crime from which it is 
not possible to obtain any temporary 
or permanent advantage. IIlustra- 
tions of this almost without number 
might be adduced from the records 
of crime of all countries. If it be 
objected, as it may be by some, that 
the views here advocated would, if 
logically followed out, lead to the 
acquittal of many of our criminals, 
I can only give the familiar reply, 
that the worst use a man can be put 
to is to hang him. Confinement is 
a sure punishment for the really 
guilty, and a safe probation for the 
insane. It should be considered, 
however, that those who are affected 
with cerebral disease are oftentimes, 
and to a certain extent, responsible 
for their condition. When a man 
commits crime under the influence 
of ardent -spirits, we hold him re- 
sponsible for getting thus intoxicated. 
Insanity is likewise preventible in 
many instances, and those who from 
carelessness or wickedness allow 
themselves to fall into it, are to that 
degree responsible for the crime 
they subsequently commit. But the 
same can be said of all the diseases 
from which we suffer, and yet it is 
the recognised custom of our civili- 
sation to treat all cases of sickness— 
even those which directly result from 
vice and crime—with as much care 
and attention as though they were 
produced by causes entirely beyond 
the patient’s control. The intui- 
tions of humanity teach us that any 
other course would be unchristian 
and brutal. 

In conclusion, I have to speak of 
the relation of insanity to genius. 
It was long ago observed that men 
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of original and creative mind were 
apt to be eccentric, melancholy, and 
to commit acts that in ordinary in- 
dividuals would hardly be tolerated. 

Dr. Moreau (de Tours) has 
written a work in which he contends 
that genius arises from the same 
organic conditions as insanity, and 
is, in fact, synonymous with it. His 
theory substantially amounts to this, 
that genius, like insanity, is a symp- 
ton of disease of the brain. With- 
out conceding all that is claimed by 
Dr. Moreau, it cannot be denied 
that a very large number of the 
geniuses of the world have been 
either melancholic or very eccentric, 
and, in some instances, have been 
the victims of violent and repeated 
attacks of insanity. 

Dr. Johnson was hypochondriacal, 
and in various ways gave evidence 
of a morbid condition of the brain, 
At the early age of twenty he be- 
came the victim of melancholic de- 
lusions, and from that time forward 
was never happy. On one occa- 
sion he exclaimed, despairingly, “ I 
would consent to have an arm am- 
putated, to recover my spirits.” 
Wretchedness like this, when it is 
temporary or spasmodic, may signify 
but little ; but when it is persistent 
and life-long, it must be regarded 
as the symptom of cerebral disease 
that may and often does advance to 
absolute madness. The violent im- 
petuosity of Dr. Johnson, his un- 
reasonable prejudices, may be ac- 
counted for on the same theory. 

Some of the brightest geniuses in 
literature have been at intervals sub- 
ject to attacks of madness. Southey 
lived for years in perpetual dread of 
insanity, and when at last he kneeled 
in the furrow, worn out through 
mental excitement and fatigue, he 
composed that most instructive and 
useful of his works, “‘ The Life of 
Cowper.” That Rousseau was a 
lunatic will be admitted without ques- 
tion by those who have studied his 
life and writings, however ardently 
they may admire his genius. 
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Pascal was one of the most ori- 
ginal thinkers of France, but no in- 
mate of any asylum ever presented 
more indisputable proofs of mental 
disease than those which charac- 
terised his whole career. All his 
life he walked in darkness, knowing 
not at what he stumbled, in constant 
fear both of the present and the 
future. He was the victim of absurd 
delusions, was harassed by excessive 
nervousness, and was the slave of 
uncontrollable eccentricities. On 
examination after death, his brain 
was found to be very seriously 
diseased. 

The American poet, James Gates 
Percival, was troubled, it is said, with 
a slow and chronic type of cerebral 
disease. It would be hard, indeed, 
to find any other theory on which 
to account for the thousand and one 
eccentricities and inconsistencies of 
his enigmatical career. His absurd 
fear of women was certainly full evi- 
dence of monomania ; but when we 
take this fact in connection with his 
life-long melancholy, his early and 
repeated attempts at self-destruction, 
his unnatural ingratitude to those 
who befriended him in distress, and 
his anomalous love of solitude, we 
find it impossible to accept ‘any 
other interpretation of his life than 
that he was never an absolutely sane 
and responsible being. 

The . poet Cowper declared ex- 
pressly that he translated Homer in 
order to relieve his wretchedness, 
and we are led to believe from the 
facts of his biography, that if he had 
been a happy man he would not 
have been a poet. Some of his 
finest poems were written whilst he 
was suffering the bitterest form of 
melancholy. Burton wrote his 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy” out of his 
own experience, and as a means of 
intellectual diversion, ‘The great 


positive philosopher, Auguste Comte, 
was attacked with insanity in 1826, 
and for one year was compelled to 
withdraw from his usual duties. Two 
years afterwards he published the 
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work on “ Positive Philosophy” that 
has immortalised his name. Haller, 
the distinguished physiologist, was 
a religious monomaniac, and, in the 
latter part of his life, he sought 
reliefin opium-eating. Swedenborg 
was a brilliant writer and thinker, 
but he was subject to hallucinations 
that are never experienced by those 
of sound mind. His fantastic vi- 
sions of heaven and hell, and his 
imagined interviews with the Al- 
mighty, find their counterparts in the 
experience of many in our asylums. 
Cardinal de Richelieu was subject to 
manaical attacks, during which he lost 
all hisself-control, and behaved like a 
silly child. When the attack was 
over he had no recollection of what 
had passed. It is said of Fourier, 
the chimerical social reformer, that 
he passed almost his entire life in a 
state of hallucination. Zimmerman, 
the author of the essay on solitude, 
was a wretched hypochondriac, and, 
in the latter portion of his days, was 
practically insane. lLavater was al- 
ways characterised by an overplus 
of enthusiasm, that of itself was 
symptomatic of an unnatural condi- 
tion of the brain ; and, as is so often 
the case with such geniuses, became 
more and more absurd and incon- 
sistent as he grew older. According 
to Dr. Moreau, he came to believe 
that by the power of prayer he could 
identify himself with Christ. I think 
it may be said in general that all 
those who imagine themselves to be 
angels or gods, or that they visit 
heaven or hell and have direct re- 
velations from the Almighty, are to 
an extent insane, however brilliant 
and rational they may be in all 
other particulars, Therefore, Francis 
d’Assissi, who passed days and 
nights in communication with God, 


Francis Xavier, to whom Saint Jerome ° 


appeared in a vision, Savonarola, 
who fought with imaginary demons, 
and professed to have revelations 
from Heaven, are to be classed amon 

the religiously insane. ‘The inspirg. 
tion of Joan of Arc was the inspirg 
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tion of cerebral disease, and was 
only a remarkable symptom of or- 
ganic conditions that in various de- 
grees of advancement are to be found 
in every-day life. ‘Tasso was a posi- 
tive maniac, and, like many other 
unbalanced geniuses, believed that 
he was attended by a familiar spirit. 
*T shall die at the top first,” ejacu- 
lated Dean Swift, as he sadly gazed 
on a tree whose branches were de- 
caying ; and he realised his terrible 
prediction. He was more or less 
insane during all his active life. 

Beethoven was one of the most 
despairing of hypochondriacs ; and 
the gifted poet Collins was at times 
a sad and moaning lunatic. The 
eccentricities and melancholy of 
Lord Byron were probably the un- 
controllable manifestations of dis- 
ease, and during his short and bril- 
liant career he gave sufficient evi- 
‘dence of insanity to more than jus- 
tify the suspicions of his wife at 
the time of their separation. Vol- 
taire was precocious, brilliant, and 
original ; but the general conduct 
of his life can hardly be made con- 
sistent with perfect soundness of 
mind. 

The phrase “mad poet” has 
passed into a proverb, and has from 
time to time been applied to a 
number of eccentric geniuses, It 
was applied to Nathaniel Lee, who 
‘was for a time confined in Bethlehem 
Hospital, and to McDonald Clarke, 
in America. 

Lucretius wrote his celebrated 
“De Rerum Natura” while suffering 
from an attack of insanity, and Cru- 
den compiled his “ Concordance ” 
while in the same mental condition. 
Madame de Stael had a masculine 
and powerful intellect, but she was 
a slave to idle fears and silly eccen- 
tricities, that in ordinary persons 
would certainly have been regarded 
as symptoms of disease of the brain. 
Nothing seems clearer than that the 
irritability, hypochondria, and mean- 
ness of Alexander Pope were the 
results of organic cerebral conditions 
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which he could no more control 
than he could remedy his physical 
deformity. Lady Stanhope and Bal- 
zac, Hood and Chatterton, all dis- 
played eccentricities that are hard to 
be reconciled with perfect sanity, 
and the latter, as is well known, died 
by his own hand. 

The public would be astonished if 
it were known how much that is in- 
teresting and valuable both in our 
ephemeral and permanent literature 
is the works of minds partially insane, 
A few years since considerable ex- 
citement was occasioned in New 
York by the report that many of the 
editorials of one of the daily journals 
were written by the inmate of an 
asylum. The story itself may not 
have been literally true, in the in- 
stance there adduced, but it was 
based on probability, nay, on actual 
fact. Some time since one of the 
most prominent magazines published 
an essay of great interest and value 
that was prepared by one of the in- 
mates of an insane retreat. Says 
Dr. Winslow, “Some of the ablest 
articles in ‘ Aiken’s Biography’ were 
written by a patient in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

Instances are recorded where at- 
tacks of insanity have been accom- 
panied by extraordinary and mar- 
vellous manifestations of intellectual 
power. I quote a few typical cases 
from the valuable work of Dr. Wins- 
low on the Mind and Brain. 

“A young gentleman had an at- 
tack of insanity, caused by rough 
usage whilst at school. This youth 
had never exhibited any particu- 
lar talent for arithmetic or mathe- 
matical science; in fact, it was al- 
leged that he was incapable of doing 
a simple sum in addition or multipli- 
cation. After recovering from his 
maniacal attack, and when able to 
occupy his mind in reading and con- 
versation, it was discovered that an 
extraordinary arithmetical power had 
been evolved. He was able, with 
wonderful facility, to solve rather 
complex problems. This talent con- 
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tinued for several months, but after 
his complete restoration to health, 
he relapsed into his former natural 
state of arithmetical dulness, igno- 
rance, and general mental incapa- 
city.” 

Dr. Rush, quoted by the same 
authority, declares that “ talents for 
eloquence, poetry, music, painting, 
and uncommon ingenuity in several 
of the mechanic arts, are often 
evolved in this state of madness. 

A female patient who be- 
came insane, sang hymns and songs 
of her own composition during the 
latter stage of her illness, with a tone 
and voice so pleasant that I hung 
upon it with delight every time I 
visited her. She had never dis- 
covered a talent for poetry or music 
in any previous part of her life. Two 
instances of talent for drawing evol- 
ved by madness have occurred within 
my knowledge.” 

Similar, though perhaps less strik- 
ing, instances have been observed 
by all who are conversant with in- 
sanity. In view of all these facts it 
seems to be clear that the familiar 
verse, “ great wit to madness is al- 
lied,” is the literal expression of a 
scientific truth, and that certain types 
and conditions of cerebral disease 
give rise to unnatural activity and 
brilliancy of the intellect. Recurring 
to our original illustration, we know 
that some morbid conditions of the 
digestive apparatus and of the general 
system—such, for instance, as ap- 
pear in epilepsy—are attended by 
a most unnatural appetite and power 
of digestion. This theory—which is 
amply sustained by analogy—also 
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accounts for the extraordinary mental 
phenomena that are experienced by 
those who are nearly drowned, and 
for the supernatural visions and 
ecstasies of those who are on the 
point of death. This same theory 
also helps to explain many of the 
wonderful manifestations exhibited 
by patients in a magnetic sleep, or in 
the so-called clairvoyant state. 

Admitting all that has been 
claimed in this essay, it is evident 
that our asylums contain but a very 
small minority of those who are 
affected with disease of the brain. 
The insane are all about us, on every 
hand, and fulfil with success the 
various relations of life. We find 
them at the bar, in the pulpit, in 
legislative halls, and on the throne ; 
among our labourers, our artisans, 
our husbandmen, our merchants, and 
especially among our poets, scholars, 
and men of letters. ‘To isolate these 
unfortunates from society, in the con- 
finement of an asylum, would, in the 
great majority of cases, be unjusti- 
fiable, and especially so since re- 
cent experiments have clearly shown 
that lunatics of all kinds may be 
successfully treated in the quiet of 
country homes. But if it were 
thoroughly understood and appre- 
ciated by the profession and the 
laity, that the milder and subtle 
phases of insanity are thus frequent 
among us, there would be far greater 
charity for the meanness and crimes 
to which they give origin, and much 
might be done to modify or prevent 
their evil consequences to indivi- 
duals and to society. 

Gro. M. Bearp, M.D. 
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It is the second week of September, 
the year 1666. At his shop-door in 
Holborn, beneath the time-honoured 
emblem of his profession, the parti- 
coloured pole, stands Mr. Jacob 
Tonson, barber-surgeon. He looks 
earnestly and sorrowfully at the 
dense canopy of smoke that hangs 
over the east. The fire that had 
destroyed more than half of London 
is still smouldering. Fragments of 
burning paper still fall upon the 
causeway, as the remains of the 
books that were stowed in St. Faith’s, 
under Paul’s, are stirred by the 
wind. Mr. Tonson is troubled. He 
has friends amongst the booksellers 
in the ruined City ; and occasional 
customers who have come thence 
to be trimmed, with beards of a 
se’nnight’s growth, tell him that 
these traders are most of them un- 
done. 

A month has passed since the fire 
broke out. The wealthy are find- 
ing house room in Westminster and 
Southwark, and in streets of the 
City which the flames have not 
reached. The poor are still, many 
of them, abiding in huts and tents in 
Moorfields and St. George’s Fields, 
and on the hills leading to Highgate. 
Some of the great thoroughfares may 
now be traversed. Mr. Tonson will 
venture forth to see the condition of 
his Company’s Hall. With his se- 
cond son, Jacob, holding his hand, 
he makes his way to Monkwell Street. 
Barber Surgeon’s Hall has sustained 
some injury ; but the Theatre, built 
by Inigo Jones, which is the pride 
of the Company, has not been dam- 
aged. He shows his son Holbein’s 
great picture of the Company re- 
ceiving their charter from Henry 
VIIL., and expatiates upon the hon- 
our of belonging to such‘a profession. 
Young Jacob does not seem much 
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impressed by the parentalenthusiasm. 
The blood-letting and tooth-drawing 
are not more attractive to him than 
the shaving, which Jatter operation 
his father deputes to his apprentices, 
They make their way through nar- 
row lanes across Aldersgate Street, 
and so into Little Britain. Mr, 
Tonson enters a large book-shop, 
and salutes the bookseller with great 
respect. By common repute, Mr. 
Scot is the largest librarian in Eu- 
rope. Young Jacob listens atten- 
tively to all that passes. His father 
brings out William Loudon’s “ Cata- 
logue of the most vendible Books in 
England,” and inquires for “ The 
Anatomical Exercises of Dr. W. 
Harvey, Physician to the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, concerning 
the motion of the Heart and Blood.” 
Mr. Scot is somewhat at leisure, and 
says that he has heard more disputes 
about Dr. Harvey’s opinions of the 
circulation of the blood, than upon 
any subject not theological. Mr. 
Tonson buys for his son, who has a 
taste for verse, a little volume of 
“Mr. Milton’s Poems, with a Mask 
before the Earl of Bridgwater.” Mr, 
Scot informs him that Mr. Milton, 
who had gone to Buckinghamshire 
upon the breaking out of the plague, 
has returned to his house in Bunhilt 
Fields, and, as he hears, is engaged 
upon a heroic poem. The sum. 
which Mr. Tonson has to pay for 
the two books rather exceeds his 
expectation ; but Mr. Scot gives it 
not only as his own opinion, but 
that of a very shrewd customer of 
his, Mr. Pepys, that, in consequence 
of so many books being burned, 
there will be a great want of books, 
Mr. Scot is firmly impressed with 
the truth of an old adage, that what 
is one man’s loss is another man’s 
gain, and has no scruple about rais- 











ing the prices of his large stock. “A 
good time is coming, sir, for printers 
and booksellers,” says Mr. Scot. 
* Ah, Jacob,” exclaims Mr. Tonson, 
“if I hadn’t a noble profession for 
you to follow, I should like to see 
you a bookseller.” 

Two years have elapsed. The 
good chirurgeon has fallen sick; 
and not even his conversion to Dr. 
Harvey's opinions “ concerning the 
motion of the heart and blood” can 
save him. Young Jacob has em- 
ployed most of his holiday hours in 
reading plays and poems, and he 
had a decided aversion to the busi- 
ness carried on “under the pole.” 
His father had left his brother 
Richard, himself, and his three sis- 
ters, one hundred pounds each, to 
be paid them upon their coming of 
age. ‘The two brothers resolved for 
printing and bookselling. Jacob 
was apprenticed, on the 5th of June, 
1670, to Thomas Bassett, bookseller; 
he was then of the age of fourteen. 
I scarcely need trace the shadow of 
the boy growing up into a young 
man, and learning, what a practical 
experience only can give, to form a 
due estimate of the trade value of 
books, and the commercial reputa- 
tion of authors. ; After seven years 
he was admitted to his freedom in 
the Stationers’ Company, and im- 
mediately afterwards commenced 
business with his capital of a hun- 
dred pounds. The elder brother had 
embarked in the same calling a year 
before. Thus, at the beginning of 
1678, he entered “the realms of 
print ”"—a region not then divided 
Into sO many provinces as now. 
Under “ The Judge’s Head,” which 
he set up as his sign in Chancery 
Lane, close to the corner of Fleet 
Street, he might have an open win- 
dow, and exhibit, upon a capacious 
board, old law books and new plays, 
equally vendible in that vicinity of 
the inns of court. But he hada 
higher ambition than to be a mere 
vender of books. He would pur- 
chase and print original writings, 
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and he would aim at securing “ the 
most eminent hands.” He published 
before 1679 some of the plays of 
Otway and Tate. But he aimed at 
more illustrious game. I see him as 
he sits in his back shop, pondering 
over such reputations. Mr. Otway’s 
“Friendship in Fashion,” is some- 
what too gross, and his “Caius 
Marius,” has been stolen, in great 
part, from Shakspere. As for Mr. 
Tate, he may be fit to mangle “ King 
Lear,” but he has no genius. Could 
he get hold of Mr. Dryden! He, 
indeed, were worth having. Mr, 
Herringman has been Mr. Dryden’s 
publisher, but the young aspirant 
hears of some disagreement. He 
will step over to the great writer’s 
house near St. Bride’s Church, and 
make a bidding for his next play. 
“Troilus and Cressida; or, Truth 
found too late,” was published by 
Tonson and Swalle, in 1679. The 
venture of twenty pounds for the 
copy is held to have been too large 
for our Jacob to have encountered 
singly. 

Let me endeavour to realise the 
shadow of the figure and deport- 
ment of the young bookseller. He 
is in his twenty-third year, short and 
stout. Twenty years later, Pope 
calls him “little Jacob.” It was not 
till after his death that he became 
immortalised in the “ Dunciad” as 
“left-legg’d Jacob.” In one pre- 
vious edition, Lintot, “with steps 
unequal ;” in another, “with legs 
expanded,” “seemed to emulate 
great Jacob’s pace.” The “two left 
legs,” as well as “leering looks,” 
“bull face,” and “ Judas-coloured 
hair,” are attributed to Dryden ina 
satirical description of “ Bibliopolo,” 
a fragment of which is inserted in a 
virulent Tory poem, published at the 
time when Tonson was secretary of 
the Kit-Cat Club, composed of the 
Whigs most distinguished as states- 
men and writers. In a dialogue 
between Tonson and Congreve, pub- 
lished in 1714, in a small volume of 
poems by Rowe, there is a pleasant 
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description of Tonson before he had 
grand associates— 
While, in your early days of reputation, 
You for blue garters had not such a passion, 
While yet you did not live, as now your 
trade is, 
To drink with noble lords, and toast their 
ladies, 
Theu, _Jacok Tonson, were, to my con- 
ceiving, 
The cheerfullest, best, honest fellow living. 
After this, the eulogy of John 
Dunton is somewhat flat :—‘‘ He was 
bookseller to the famous Dryden, 
and is himself a very good judge of 
persons and authors; and, as there 
is nobody more competently quali- 
fied to give their opinion upon 
another, so there is none who does 
it with a more severe exactness, or 
with less partiality: for, to do Mr. 
Tonson justice, he speaks his mind 
upon all occasions, and will flatter 
nobody.” 

The young bookseller is gradually 
attaining a position. In 1681 there 
was an indefatigable collector of the 
fugitive poetry, especially political, 
which formed the chief staple of 
many booksellers’ shops, and the 
most vendible commodity of noisy 
hawkers. Mr. Narcissus Luttrell 
recorded — aecording to his cus- 
tom of marking on each sheet 
and half-sheet of the “Sibylline 
Leaves” the day he acquired it— 
that on the 17th of November he 
received a copy of the first part of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,” “ from 
his friend Jacob Tonson.” Dryden 
and his publisher appear to be on a 
very friendly footing in 1684. He 
sends the poet a present of two 
melons ; and the poet, in his letter 
of thanks, advises him to reprint 
“Lord Roscommon’s Essay on 
Translated Verse,” and to print a 
thousand copies. Dryden was now 
at work upon the “ Miscellany 
Poems” that collection which is 
sometimes called “ Tonson’s,” and 
sometimes “ Dryden’s.” According 


to the fashion of title-pages at that 
time, it was to be written “by the 
most eminent hands,” 


The poet 
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writes, “Since we are to have no- 
thing but new, I am resolved we will 
have nothing but good, whomever 
we disoblige.” The first volume was 
published in 1684 ; a second volume 
appeared in 1685. Malone says, 
“this was the first collection of that 
kind which had appeared for many 
years in England.” The third “ Mis- 
cellany” was published in 1693. 
Tonson has now become a sharp 
tradesman. A letter from him to 
Dryden exhibits him haggling about 
the number of lines he ought to re- 
ceive of the translation of parts of 
Ovid. Hehad only 1446 for fifty 
guineas, whereas he expected 1518 
lines for forty guineas. He is, never- 
theless, humbly submissive. “I 
own, if you don’t think fit to add 
something more, I must submit ; 
‘tis wholly at your choice.” Still 
holding to his maxim to have a 
pennyworth for his penny, he adds, 
“you were pleased to use me much 
kindlier in Juvenal, which is not 
reckoned so easy to translate as 
Ovid.” Although the bookseller 
seems mercenary enough to justify 
Malone’s remark that “ by him who 
is to live by the sale of books, a 
book is considered merely as an 
article of trade,” Dryden soon after 
writes to Tonson, “I am much 
ashamed of myself that I am so 
much behindhand with you in kind- 
ness. Above all things, 1 am sen- 
sible of your good nature in bearing 
me company to this place” (some- 
where in Northamptonshire). 
Dryden could now ill afford to be 
curtailed in the bookseller’s payment 
for his verses. The Revolution had 
deprived him of his office of Poet- 
Laureate; but he might do better 
than writing ‘“ Miscellany Poems” 
at the rate of ninepence a line. He 
will publish a specimen of his transla- 
tion of Virgil in the “ Miscellany,” but 
he will produce the complete work 
by subscription. ‘Tonson shall be 
his agent for printing the volumes, 
with engravings. The plan succeeds, 
There are large-paper copies for the 
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rich and great ; there are small-paper 
copies for a second class of sub- 
scribers. “Be ready with the price 
of paper and of the books,” writes 
Dryden. They were to meet at a 
tavern. ‘“ No matter for any dinner ; 
for that is a charge to you, and I care 
not for it. Mr. Congreve may be 
with us, as a common friend.” Few 
were the literary bargains that were 
settled without a dinner. Fewer, 
indeed, were the coffee-house meet- 
ings between author and bookseller 
that were not accompanied with that 
solace which was called “a whet.” 
Their business is completed. Mr. 
Dryden goes again into the country 
for his poeticallabours and his fishing. 
Mr. Tonson is “ My good friend,” 
and “ I assure you I lay up your last 
kindness to me in my heart.” Buta 
terrible subject of dispute is coming 
up which much perplexes the book- 
seller. In October, 1695, the poet 


writes, “I expect fifty pounds in good . 
silver: notsuchasI had formerly. I 
am not obliged to take gold, neither 
will I, nor stay for it beyond four-and- 


twenty hours after it is due.” The 
sellers and the buyers in all trades 
are sorely disturbed in their calcu- 
lations, whilst Charles Montague, 
and Locke, and Newton are think- 
ing over the best means for a reform 
of the coinage. Mr. Tonson’s cus- 
tomers give him bad silver for his 
books, and Mr. Dryden’s  sub- 
scribers for his five-guinea edition 
would take care not to pay the 
bookseller at the rate of twenty-one 
shillings for each golden piece whose 
exehangeable value is increased 
forty per cent. When the author 
writes, “I expect fifty pounds in 
good silver,” he demands an impos- 
sibility. All the “ good silver” was 
hoarded. When he says, “I am 
not obliged to take gold,” he means 
that he was not obliged to take 
guineas at their market value as 
compared with the clipped and de- 
based silver. Cunningham, a histo- 
rian of the period, says, “ Guineas 
on a sudden rose to thirty shillings 
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a-piece—all currency of other money 
was stopped.” Dryden was, in the 
end, compelled to submit to the 
common fate of all who had to re- 
ceive money in exchange for labour 
or goods. So the poet squabbles 
with his publisher into the next year, 
and the publisher—of whose argu- 
ments in his self-defence we hear 
nothing—gets hard measure from 
the historian one hundred and fifty 
years afterwards. ‘‘The ignorant 
and helpless peasant,” says Ma- 
caulay, “was cruelly ground be- 
tween one class which would give 
money only by tale and another 
which would take it only by 
weight ; yet his sufferings hardly ex- 
ceeded those of the unfortunate race 
of authors. Of the way in which 
obscure writers were treated we may 
easily form a judgment from the 
letters, still extant, of Dryden to his 
bookseller, Tonson.” The poet’s 
complaints, presented without any 
attendant circumstances, and with 
some suppression, would seem to 
imply that Tonson attempted to 
cheat Dryden as he would have at- 
tempted to cheat obscure writers. 
But Macaulay justly says, “ These 
complaints and Gemands, which have 
been preserved from destruction 
only by the eminence of the writer, 
are doubtless merely a fair example 
of the correspondence which filled 
all the mail-bags of England for 
several months.” 

Reconciliation soon comes. The 
business intercourse of Dryden and 
Tonson continues uninterrupted. 
Jacob, we may believe, sometimes 
meditates upon the loss of his great 
friend. Will any poetical genius 
arise worthy to take his place? He 
thinks not. He must look around 
him and see which of the old writers 
can be successfully reproduced, like 
the Milton, which he has now made 
his own, as the world may observe 
in the portrait which Sir Godfrey 
Kneller has painted for him, with 
“ Paradise Lost” in his hand. 

I see the shadow of a younger 
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Jacob Tonson than ke who is thus 
represented in the engraving. I see 
him bargaining, in 1683, with Bra- 
bazon Aylmer, for one half of his 
interest in Milton’s poem. Aylmer 
produces the document which trans- 
fers to him the entire copyright, 
signed by. Samuel Simmons; and 
he exhibits also the original cove- 
nant of indenture, by which Milton 
sold to Simmons his copy for an 
immediate payment of five pounds, 
with a stipulation for other pay: 
ments, acccrding to the future sales, 
—twenty pounds in the whole. Mr. 
Tonson thinks that the value of other 
literary wares than “ prologues and 
plays” has risen in the market. He 
could scarcely have dreamt, how- 
ever, that the time would come when 
a hundred guineas would be given 
for this very indenture, and that it 
would be preserved in a national 
museum as a sacred treasure. He 
buys a half of Aylmer’s interest, and 
has many cogitations about the best 
mode of making profit out of his 
bargain. The temper of the times, 
and the fashionable taste, are not 
propitious to blank verse upon a 
sacred subject; and the name of 
Milton, the Secretary of the late 
Usurper, is held in hatred. It is 
true that Mr. Dryden had said that 
this was one of the greatest, most 
noble, and most sublime poems 
which either the age or nation had 
produced; but the prudent Jacob 
would pause a little. The time 
might come when he who sang of 
“man’s first disobedience” would 
not be hated by the clergy, and when 
Rochester would not be the fashion 
at court. He waited four years, and 
then issued proposals for publishing 
“Paradise Lost” by subscription. 
He was encouraged in this under- 
taking by two persons of some in- 
fluence— John Somers, who had 
written verses and other things for 
him, a barrister ; and Francis Atter- 
bury, a student of Christ Church. 
There is sufficient encouragement 
to proceed ; and so, in 1688, Milton 
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comes forth in folio, with a portrait, 
under which are engraven certain 
lines which Dryden had furnished 
to his publisher. Times were 
changed since Samuel Simmons 
paid his five pounds down for the 
copy, and agreed to pay five pounds 
more when thirteen hundred were 
sold. And so Mr. Dryden was not 
altogether opposed to the critical 
opinions of the existing generation 
when he wrote that “the force of 
Nature could no farther go” when 
she united Homer and Virgil in 
Milton. Dryden not only gave his 
famous six lines to Tonson, but 
paid his crowns as a subscriber. 

It is Saint Cecilia’s Day, the 22nd 
of November, 1697. Mr. Tonson 
has seen the manuscript of Mr, 
Dryden’s Ode or Song, to be per- 
formed at the Music Feast kept in 
Stationers’ Hall—“ the Anniversary 
Feast of the Society of Gentlemen, 
lovers of musick.” Mr. Tonson has 
attended many of these perform- 
ances in his own Hall, and was 
particularly interested in one a few 
years before, for which his distin- 
guished friend wrote the Ode. But 
on this latter occasion, as earnest 
Jacob tells to every one who will 
listen to him, Mr. Dryden has sur- 
passed himself. Never, he thinks, 
and thinks truly, has there been so 
glorious an Ode as Alexander’s 
Feast. His notions differed some- 
what from the majority of the au- 
dience assembled on that occasion, 
who were accustomed to attach more 
importance to the music than to the 
words of the annual song of praise. 
Purcell died two years before, and 
Dryden wrote his elegy. One of 
less renown, Jeremiah Clarke, of 
the Chapel Royal, is now the com- 
poser. A great musician was to 
arise, in another generation, whose 
music should be married to this im- 
mortal verse. But the noble Ode 
can well stand alone. 

The Ode to Saint Cecilia formed 
a part of the volume of “ Fables” 
which Tonson published just before 
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the poet’s death. In December, 
1699, Dryden had finished the work, 
with a preface written in his usual 
pure and vigorous prose. He was 
paid by Tonson two hundred and 
fifty guineas, with an engagement to 
make up that amount to three hun- 
dred pounds when a second im- 
pression should be demanded. It 
was thirteen years before such second 
edition was published. 

In May, 1700, the bookseller’s 
first great patron died. The time, I 
think, has arrived when a different 
interpretation of “ patronage,” as 
between author and publisher, must 
be adopted, in preference to the 
conventional use of the term which 
long prevailed. ‘“ During the better 
half of the past century,” writes the 
worthy John Nicholls, “ Jacob Ton- 
son and Andrew Millar were the 
best fatrons of literature,” a fact 
rendered unquestionable by the 
valuable works produced under their 
fostering and genial hands. Again: 


“That eminent bookseller, Andrew 
Millar, the steady patron of Thom- 


son and Fielding, and many other 
eminent authors.” In 1773, John- 
son said, “ Now learning itself is a 
trade. A man goes to a bookseller, 
and gets what he can. We have 
done with patronage.” It was a 
pleasant delusion of Paternoster 
Row that patronage of authors had 
only changed from the Mzcenas of 
the Cabinet to the Mecenas of the 
Counting-house. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century Tonson purchased a small 
house and grounds at Barn Elms, a 
village between Putney and Mort- 
lake. Its majestic elms are said to 
have been the subject of many a 
pastoral poet. There was a mansion 
here in which Count Heidegger, the 
founder of Italian operas, resided. 
George II. was here entertained 
with displays of fireworks and _illu- 
minated lamps ; but the “ boets and 
bainters,” who were not in good 
odour with the Hanoverian dynasty, 
conferred a lustre upon Barn Elms 
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which did not go out quite so quickly 
as Heidegger’s fireworks. Jacob’s 
villa, originally little more than a 
cottage, was a pleasanter summer 
place of meeting for the Kit-Cat 
Club than Shire Lane or the Foun- 
tain. Like other clubable men, its 
members were fond of country ex- 
cursions. They had occasional 
meetings at the Upper Flask on 
Hampstead Heath, but to Barn 
Elms they could come in the painted 
vessel or the swift wherry, not quite 
so free from care, perhaps, as the 
swan-hopping citizens, who, in their 
August voyages, were accustomed 
to land at Barn Elms, and, with 
collations and dances on the green, 
while away a summer afternoon. 
The origin and early history of 
the Kit-Cat Club are shrouded in 
the “darkness visible” of the past. 
Fable and tradition assert their 
claims to be interpreters, as in the 
greater subject of the beginning 
of nations. Elkanah Settle, whose 
name has been preserved, like a fly 
in amber, by Dryden’s bitter de- 
scription of him under the name of 
Doeg, addressed, in 1699, a manu- 
script poem “ To the most renowned 
the President and the rest of the 
Knights of the most noble Order 
of the Toast.” In these verses the 
City poet asserted the dignity of this 
illustrious society. Malone sup- 
poses the president to have been 
Lord Dorset or Mr. Montague, 
and the Order of the Toast to have 
been identical with the Kit-Cat 
Club. The toasting glasses of this 
association had verses engraven 
upon them which might have perish- 
ed with their fragile vehicle had 
they not been preserved in Tonson’s 
fifth Miscellany, as verses by 
Halifax, Congreve, Granville, Ad- 
dison, Garth, and others of the 
rhyming and witty companionship, 
whose toasts, as was irrevently writ- 
ten, were in honour of old cats and 
young kits. This ingenious deriva- 
tion is ascribed to Arbuthnot. 
There was a writer of a far lower 
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grade—the scurrilous Ned Ward— 
who, in his “Secret History of 
Clubs,” gives a circumstantial ac- 
count of the origin of the Kit-Cat in 
connection with Jacob Tonson. It 
was founded, he said, “ by an am- 
phibious mortal, chief merchant to 
the Muses.” According to Ward’s 
narrative, we see the shadow of 
Jacob Tonson, as drawn by a party 
caricaturest, waiting hopefully in his 
shop for the arrival of some one or 
more of “his new profitable chaps, 
who, having more wit than ex- 
perience, put but a slender value as 
yet upon their maiden perform- 
ances.” The exact locality, made 
illustrious by Christopher Katt and 
his mutton-pies, is held by Ned 
Ward to have been Gray’s Inn 
Lane ; by other and better authori- 
ties Shire Lane, and subsequently 
the Fountain Tavern in the Strand, 
Mr. Tonson, then, in accordance 
with the custom of the times, was 
always ready to propose “a whet” 
to his authors, but he now added a 
pastry entertainment. At length, 
according to the satirist, Jacob pro- 
posed a weekly meeting, where he 
would continue the like feast, pro- 
vided his friends would give him the 
refusal of all their juvenile produc- 
tions. This “generous proposal” 
was very readily agreed to by the 
whole poetic class, and the cook’s 
name being Christopher, for bre- 
vity called Kit, and his sign being 
the Cat and Fiddle, they very 
merrily derived a quaint denomi- 
nation from puss and her master, 
and from thence called themselves 
the Kit-Cat Club.” Ward goes on 
on to say that the club, having 
usurped the bays from all the 
town, “many of the quality grew 
fond of showing the everlasting 
honour that was likely to crown 
the poetical society.” 

There probably never existed a 
club whose members have had such 
a happy chance of their memories 
being preserved for the admiration 
or indifference of posterity as those 
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of the Kit-Cat. Many of them are 
important figures in the state history 
of their country and in the history 
ofits literature. Others have passed 
on to the obscurity of mere Lord 
Chamberlains and Grooms of the 
Stole ; whilst some of the versifiers 
and wits of their day have written 
their names upon the sands of the 
ebbing tide which the next flood 
obliterates. But they each of them 
were painted by Kneller. The pic- 
tures are still in the possession of 
the representative of the Tonson 
family, in Hertfordshire, having 
been, some of them, from time to 
time publicly exhibited, as was the 
case in the last International Exhi- 
bition. All the portraits, engraved 
by Faber, were published the year 
before the death of Jacob Tonson, 
They were re-engraved in 1821, 
accompanied by “ Memoirs of the 
celebrated persons composing the 
Kit-Cat Club.” These memoirs are, 
with some justice, described by the 
Quarterly Review of 1822 as “one 
of the most blundering pieces of 
patchwork that the scissors of a 
hackney editor ever produced.” It 
certainly is one of the dullest books, 
manufactured out of the commonest 
materials. The portraits, it is also 
said by this unsparing critic, are 
“deficient in characteristic resem- 
blance.” That sort of family like- 
ness here prevails which is to be 
found in all Kneller’s faces—a 
quality described also as “a mono- 
tony in the countenances, and 2 
want of spirit in the figures.” This 
volume, by which I may trace my 
course as by a catalogue in calling 
up some of the Shadows associated 
in this club with Jacob Tonson, 
brings them before me, nearly all 
in the full-bottomed peruke of the 
Court ; the men of letters, however, 
affected their not ungraceful head 
decoration. Farquhar in 1698 
makes “the full wig as infallible a 
token of wit as the laurel.” Some 
of the grandees show with ribbons 
and stars and white staffs ; many of 
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them are in the négligé costume 
which the painter often adopted— 
more artistic, perhaps, than the lace 
cravat and the embroidered coat. 
Only a very few are in the cap in 
which Tonson himself is depicted, 
but some of these are lords. 

First, let me call up the great Sir 
Godfrey himself, state painter to five 
sovereigns. He was equally favour- 
ed by Charles II., James IL., 
William III,, Anne, and George I. 
The German artist must have been 
exceedingly discreet in his politics 
.and his religion to have begun life 
with Toryism and Popery ; to have 
gone on happily with those who ac- 
complished the Revolution ; and to 
shave ended his days amongst some of 
the staunchest adherents of the Pro- 
testant cause, the boon companions 
of his Kit-Cat family at Barn Elms. 
He must have been an amusing 
associate when his inordinate vanity 
was unlocked by good cheer. He 
would there scarcely venture to 
relate that famous vision of his 
which he described to Pope. He 
dreamt that he was dead, when 
encountering St. Peter, the apostle 
very civilly asked his name. “I 
said it was Kneller. I had no 
sooner said so, than St. Luke, who 
was standing close by, turned 
towards me, and said, with a great 
deal of sweetness, ‘ What the famous 
Sir Godfrey Kneller from Eng- 
land?’ ‘The very same, sir,’ said 
I; ‘at your service.’”*’ It is re- 
lated upon the authority of Pope 
that Tonson got a good many fine 
portraits, and two of himself, by 
flattering Kneller’s vanity. I may 
picture the bookseller whispering 
into his ear at the Kit-Cat dinners 
that he was the greatest master that 
ever was. ‘That might be sufficient 
when the flattery was accompanied 
by the feast ; but there were some- 
times dull intervals when the Kit- 
Cat room no longer echoed . the 
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toasts of lords and the jokes of wits, 
The bookseller must then propitiate 
the painter in some other way. 
“ Oh!” said Kneller, with his usual 
oath, to Vander Gutcht, “this old 
Jacob loves me ; he is a very good 
man ; you see he loves me, he sends 
me good things; the venison was 
fat.” * 

I pass on to another personage 
who is characterised by an essen- 
tially different ruling passion from 
that of Sir Godfrey. The “ proud” 
Duke of Somerset was the first of 
the members of the Kit-Cat who 
sat for his portrait, for the purpose 
of presenting it to Mr. Tonson, the 
secretary of the club. I hesitate in 
giving implicit credence to the 
stories that are related of this Whig 
partisan by the Tory writers, such 
as, that he would never suffer his 
children to sit in his presence, and 
that, not deigning to speak to ser- 
vants, he gave his orders by signs, 
It seems scarcely consistent that 
this inordinately haughty peer 
should write to a tradesman who 
kept an open book-shop in a public 
thoroughfare, “our club is dissolved 
till you revive it again, which we 
are impatient of.” This was in 
June, 1703, when Tonson had made 
a trip to Holland to purchase paper 
for his noble edition of Cesar. At 
that exact period Vanbrugh, who 
seems to have been his constant 
friend and correspondent, writes to 
him at Amsterdam, “In short, the 
Kit-Cat wants you much more than 
you ever can do them. Those who 
remain in town are in great desire 
of waiting on you at Barn Elms ; not 
that they have finished their pictures 
neither ; though to excuse them as 
well as myself, Sir Godfrey has been 
most in fault. The fool has got a 
country house near Hampton Court, 
and is so busy in fitting it up (to re- 
ceive nobody) that there is no get- 
ting him to work.” Vanbrugh had 


oo ** Spence’ s Anecdotes,” section 4 
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” quoted in Binger’ s edition of Spence. 
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recollections of Tonson’s villa which 
were not associated with its cere- 
monial banquets. Writing to Ton- 
son in 1725, he says, “ From Wood- 
stock we went to Lord Cobham’s, 
seeing Middleton-Stony by the way, 
and eating a cheerful cold loaf at a 
very humble ale-house: I think the 
best meal I ever ate, except the first 
supper in the kitchen at Barnes.” 

Richard Tonson, the descendant 
of the old bookseller, who resided at 
Water-Oakley on the banks of the 
Thames, added a room to the villa 
which he inherited, on whose spa- 
cious walls the portraits were hung, 
not so completely in the style of a 
master of the ceremonies as in the 
memoir-writer series of engravings. 
This latter Tonson, one of the repre- 
sentatives for Windsor, was a part- 
ner with his brother, the third 
Jacob, in the old bookselling busi- 
ness in the Strand, and may there- 
fore be excused for having, with his 
trade notion of great names, placed 
together in close companionship 
Dryden, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Ad- 
dison, Garth, and Steele. In my 
discursive fashion, I shall venture to 
depart from both the arrangements. 
Peers, without any intermixture of 
plebeian blood, are not considered 
to be the liveliest of companions, I 
think I may also take the liberty of 
saying that a knot of six authors of 
our own time—though not exactly 
possessing the qualities attributed to 
the tribe— 


So very clever, anxious, fine, and jealous, 


would not come up to the ordinary 
expectation that nothing but pearls 
would drop from their mouths. 

In the Water-Oakley arrangement, 
the door of the room cuts off Tonson 
from Dryden, who is not given in 
the engraved series. It may be 
doubted whether Dryden takes his 
place here as a member of the Kit- 
Cat Club, or was introduced by 
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Jacob’s descendant out of respect to 
the great name by whom the son of 
the barber-surgeon of Fleet Street 
was first brought into notice. If so, 
it was a very just tribute’ AsI 
have intimated, there was no cause 
of discord between the poet and the 
bookseller, when the translator of 
Virgil might expect, like Dante, to 
be conducted through the unknown 
regions by his great original. Dry- 
den had no doubt forgiven the of- 
fence which Jacob had committed a 
few years before. Although the poet 
had refused his request to dedicate 
his translation to King William, the 
publisher nevertheless “ prepared 
the book for it ; for, in every figure 
of AEneas, he has caused him to be 
drawn, like King William, with a 
hooked nose. The device of the 
bookseller is recorded in an epigram 
of the period :— 

Old Jacob, by deep judgment swayed, 

To please the wise beholders, 

Has siooed old Nassau’s hook-nosed head 

On young /Eneas’ shoulders. 

To make the parallel hold tack, 

Methinks there’s little hacking :— 
One took his father pick-a-back, 

And t’other sent him packing.” 

The history of the Kit-Cat Club 
would be far more intelligible could 
I trace the dates of the admission of 
members. Club records are perish- 
able commodities, and there are 
none remaining of the Kit-Cat Club, 
Ned Ward tells us that the banter 
upon Dryden’s “Hind and Pan- 
ther,” called “ The City Mouse and 
Country Mouse,” stole into the world 
out of the witty society of the Kit- 
Cat. This joint production of Prior 
and Charles Montague was published 
in 1687, much to the annoyance of 
Dryden, who thought it hard that 
two young fellows, to whom he had 
been civil, should set the town 
laughing at him. Charles Montague, 
Earl of Halifax, was painted by 
Kneller amongst the Kit-Cat por- 


1 The age of the portraits at Water-Oakley is given in “ Nichols’s Literary 


Anecdotes,” vol. i. 1812. 
* Dryden’s letter to his son Charles. 
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traits. Prior does not appear in 
this collection. Between 1687 and 
1703, when the club had a settled 
locality at Barn Elms, Montague had 
well pushed his fortunes—to adopt 
Johnson’s words—as “an artful and 
active statesman, employed in bal- 
ancing parties, contriving expedients, 
and combating opposition.” His 
qualities as a writer have ceased to 
interest ; but, as a patron of letters, 
at the period before reliance was 
placed upon that greater patron the 

blic, who is not to be flattered 
into complacency by dedications 
and odes, his memory has survived. 
* From the moment,” says Macau- 
lay, “at which he began to distin- 
guish himself in public life, he ceased 
to be a versifier... He wisely de- 
termined to derive from the poetry 
of others a glory which he never 
could have derived from his own. 
As a patron of genius and learning 
he ranks with his two illustrious 
friends, Dorset and Somers.” Both 
the eminent men thus referred to 
were members of the Kit-Cat, and 
are amongst the foremost of those 
who justify the eulogy of Horace 
Walpole: “The Kit-Cat Club, 
though generally mentioned as a 
set of wits, were, in fact, the patriots 
that saved Britain.” 

Amongst the nobles and states- 
men of the period that have been 
made so familiar to us by the elo- 
quent narrative of Macaulay, and 
who are represented in Kneller’s 
Kit-Cat portraits, we find that of 
one who has been “ damned to ever- 
lasting fame,” not only by the great 
historian, but by the great novelist. 
If we would study the character of 
one of the most wicked nobles of 
that day, we may turn to Macaulay’s 
History,and Thackeray’s “Esmond.” 
How Charles Lord Mohun could 
have become a member of any de- 
cent society after his participation 
in the murder of Mountford, the 
actor, in 1692, it would be difficult 
to conjecture. There were few peers, 
I may believe, of the Kit-Cat Club 





who, whatever might have been their 
motive for the verdict of “Not 
Guilty” upon Mohun’s trial before 
the Lord High Steward, would have 
applauded the saying of one great 
nobleman—* After all the fellow 
was but a player; and players are 
rogues.” Spence has preserved a 
satisfactory anecdote of our friend 
the bookseller, as told him by Pope, 
which evidently refers to the early 
days of the club. “The master of 
the house where the club met was 
Christopher Katt, Tonson was se- 
cretary. The day Lord Mohun and 
the Earl of Berkley were entered of 
it, Jacob said he saw they were just 
going to be ruined. When Lord 
Mohun broke down the gilded em- 
blem on the top of As chair, Jacob 
complained to his friends, and said 
‘that a man who would do that, 
would cut a man’s throat.’ So that 
he had the good and the forms of 
the society much at heart.” 

Thirty years after the Kit-Cat 
Club had taken its station at Barn 
Elms, Pope, in his first satire, pub- 
lished in 1733, celebrated a distin- 
guished epicure of that period :— 
Each mortal has his pleasure; none deny ; 
Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham-pie. 

Darty was Charles Dartiquenave, 
or Dartineuf. The famous lover of 
“ ham-pie ” might have been one of 
the early members of the Kit-Cat 
who rejoiced in Christopher Katt’s 
“ mutton-pies.” Swift describes him 
to Stella as “the man who knows 
everything and that everybody 
knows, and where a knot of rabble 
are going on a holiday, and where 
they were last.” He wrote a paper 
in the Za#ler on the use of wine, in 
which Addison is supposed to be 
pointed at. “I have the good 
fortune to be intimate with a gentle- 
man who has an inexhaustible source 
of wit to entertain the curious, the 
grave, the humorous, and the frolic. 
He can transform himself into diffe- 
rent shapes, and adapt himself to 
every company; yet, in a coffee- 
house, or in the ordinary course of 
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affairs, appears rather dull than 
sprightly. You can seldom get him 
to the tavern, but, when once he is 
arrived to his pint, and begins to 
look about, and like his company, 
you admire a thousand things in 
him which before lay buried. Then 
you discover the brightness of his 
mind and the strength of his judg- 
ment, accompanied with the most 
graceful mirth.” ? 

It is scarcely necessary that I 
should notice Addison or Steele as 
members of the Kit-Cat Club except 
as they hover round the shadow of 
Jacob Tonson. The bookseller, it 
would appear from Pope’s represen- 
tations , had no affection for the fa- 
mous essayist :—“ Old Jacob Ton- 
son did not like Mr. Addison, He 
had a quarrel with him, and after his 
quitting the secretaryship, used fre- 
quently to say of him—‘ One day or 
other you'll see that man a bishop ! 
I’m sure he looks that way ; and in- 
deed I ever thought him a priest in 
his heart.’” In Spence’s Anecdotes 
Tonson is made to say— Addison 
was so eager to be the first name, 
that he and his friend Sir Richard 
Steele used to ran down even Dry- 
den’s character as far as they could. 
Pope and Congreve used to support 
it.” Tonson, indeed, appears to 
have been chivalrously faithful to 
his first great friend. There is a 
curious letter addressed to him by 
Dennis the critic, in 1715, which 
thus begin :—‘“ When I had the 
good fortune to meet you in the 
City, it was with concern that I heard 
from you of the attempt to lessen 
the reputation of Mr. Dryden ; and 
*tis with indignation that I have since 
learnt that that attempt has chiefly 
been carried on by small poets.” 
Pope is here the jealous rival who is 
pointed at. One more anecdote 
which Spence gives, on the authority 
of Dr. Leigh :—“ Mr. Addison was 
not a good-natured man, and very 
jealous of rivals, Being one eve- 
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ning in company with Philips, and 
the poems of Blenheim and the 
Campaign being talked of, he made 
it his whole business to run down 
blank verse. Philips never spoke 
till between eleven and _ twelve 
o’clock, nor even then could he do 
it in his own defence. It was at 
Jacob Tonson’s: and a gentleman 
in company ended the dispute, by 
asking Jacob what poem he ever 
got the most by? Jacob immedi- 
ately named Milton’s Paradise Lost.” 

The statesmen of the Kit-Cat 
Club—“ the patriots that saved 
Britain ”—thus lived in social union 
with the Whig writers who were 
devoted to the charge of the poetry 
that opened their road to prefer- 
ment. This band of orators and 
wits were naturally hateful to the 
Tory authors that Harley and 
Bolingbroke were nursing into the 
bitter satirists of the weekly sheets, 
Jacob Tonson naturally came in for 
a due share of invective. In a poem 
entitled “ Factions Displayed ” he is 
ironically introduced as “ the touch- 
stone of all modern wit,” and he is 
made to vilify the great ones of 
Barn Elms :— 

I am the founder of your loved Kit-Cat, 

A club that gave direction to the State ; 
’Twas there we first instructed all our 

youth 

To talk rofane and laugh at sacred truth ; 
We tau aught them how to “boast, and rhyme, 
bite, 

To don away the day, and drink away 

the night. 

Tonson may be deemed the prince 
of booksellers in his association with 
some of the most eminent men of 
his own time. These were essen- 
tially “his friends,” but the mighty 
ones of the past had not less to do 
than the living in the establishment 
of his fortune and his fame. He 
identified himself with Milton by 
first making “ Paradise Lost” popu- 
lar. A few years after, when he 
moved from his old shop in Chancery 
Lane, he no longer traded under 





1 Quoted in Mr, Carruthers’ Pope, vol. ii. p. 445. 
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the sign of “ The Judge’s Head,” 
but set up “ Shakspere’s Head.” 
He was truly the first bookseller 
who threw open Shakspere to a 
reading public. The four folio edi- 
tions had become scarce even in his 
time. The third folio was held to 
have been destroyed in the fire of 
London. In 1709 Tonson pro- 
duced Rowe’s edition in octavo. 
Bernard Lintot the elder, who about 
the same time republished Shaks- 
pere’s poems, expresses himself in 
his advertisement as if Tonson’s 
speculation were an experiment not 
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absolutely certain of success :— 
“The writings of Mr. Shakespeare 
are in so great esteem, that several 
gentlemen have subscribed to a late 
edition of his Dramatic Works in 
six volumes, which makes me hope 
that this little book will not be un- 
acceptable to the public.” ‘Tonson 
and his family were long associated 
with editions of Shakspere. Rowe, 
Pope, Theobald, Warburton, John- 
son, and Capell, were liberally paid 
by the Tonsons for their editoria 
services, 





THE LOST KISS. 


Kissin her ofttimes, as the wind doth bear 

Ever new sweetness from the summer rose, 
Must I yet carry in my heart a care, 

And hunger for the joy another knows ? 
Must I remember how her lips were woo’d 

Once by another’s ere they wed with mine? 
Can I forget how once another stood 

Profaning the sweet precincts of my shrine ? 
For I am poor as any dreaming child, 

To whom the singing of the woods should be 
Spoiled by a longing for the stray bird wild,— 

That one wild bird that flew towards the sea. 
Oh, Grief !—oh Joy! Iftime will not restore 
My lost estate, he cannot rob me more ! 








